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Arr. IL—A SUPPRESSED CHAPTER OF RECENT 
CHURCH HISTORY. 

Ir is well known that the Lambeth Conference of Episcopal 
bishops which met in London in the summer of 1888 laid 
down as a platform for Christian union the same principles 
as those which, two years previously, had been enunciated by 
the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States. These principles were: 


1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as 
“containing all things necessary to salvation” and as being the 
rule and ultimate standard of faith, 

2. The Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal symbol, and the Nicene 
Creed as the sufticient statement of the Christian faith. 

3. The two sacraments ordained by Christ himself—baptism 
and the supper of the Lord—ministered with unfailing use of 
Christ’s words of institution and of the elements ordained by him. 

4. The historic episcopate, loca!ly adapted in the methods of 
its administration to the varying needs of the nations and peo- 
ples called of God into the unity of his Church. 


It is generally understood that by the acceptance of the historic 
episcopate, whatever else that phrase may mean, there is implied 
the acknowledgment of the necessity of episcopal ordination for 
the validity of ministerial functions. This is tle interpretation 
placed upon the phrase by some of the bishops who participated 
in the Conference. Thus, in the eloquent and able charge of 
Bishop William Croswell Doane, of Albany, he described the 
unity which the Conference sought as the “ bringing back to the 
old type oneness all these large and powerful bodies of religious 
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men who have lost the order and, to say the least of it, have 
departed from the proportionate holding of the faith.” “ Unless 
we maintain our order intact,” he says again, “and hold fast 
positively to every article of faith which the Church has set 
forth in the ancient creeds, we have nothing whatever to offer 
those whom we seek to draw into a closer oneness with our- 
selves. If these things are important they are trusts which we 
cannot surrender, no matter how tempting the proposal may 
seem to be. IPf they are not important, then we stand before 
God and men guilty of maintaining a perpetual separation be- 
tween ourselves and other Christian men and Christian bodies 
upon points not essential to the divine constitution of the 
Church and the divine deposit of the faith.” * Soalso Bishop 
Mylne, of Bombay, who has given the best and fullest exposi- 
tion of this part of the action of the Conference, says: ‘“‘ Where 
the bodies to be approached, should it prove possible, are with- 
out apostolic orders, there the attitude adopted was quite dif- 
ferent [from that adopted in the case of the Greek, Roman, and 
other Churehes which possess the apostolic ministry]. There 
we spoke of the great deposit committed to us, of which we 
are bound to be faithful stewards, and said plainly that we 
should not be faithful stewards if we should fail to maintain 
our position ‘cither as to faith or discipline.’ We laid down 
with the utmost clearness that the ‘maintenance of the historic 
episcopate’ was a condition of intercommunion. And, while 
recognizing frankly and generously the blessing which has rested 
on their labors, we refrained from saying a single word which 
could recognize the validity of any ministry which does not 
come straight from the apostles.” + There is no doubt that the 
words of these bishops fairly represent the feelings of their 
brethren. “For, however we may long to embrace those now 
alienated from us,” say they in their encyclical letter, “so that 
the ideal of the one flock under the one shepherd may be real- 
ized, we must not be unfaithful stewards of the great deposit in- 
trusted to us. We cannot desert our position either as to faith 
or discipline. That concord would, in our judgment, be neither 
true nor desirable which should be produced by such surrender.” 


* Diocese of Albany: the Bishop's Address, p. 20. 1888. 
+ Counsels and Principles of the Lambeth Conference of 1888: a Charge, p. 33. 
Bombay, 1889. 
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There is, however, great difference of opinion among Epis- 
copalians as to the importance to be attached to the episcopate. 
Though many hold that the threefold ministry—consisting of 
deacons, presbyters, and bishops—is necessary to the being of 
the Chureh, others hold that, while such a ministry is highly 
desirable, it is by no means necessary. And it would indeed 
be remarkable if the views of this latter class were not voiced 
in the Lambeth Conference, among a body of men so much 
given to independence of thinking as are the clergy of the An- 
glican communion. 

We desire now to give a bit of the internal history of the Lam- 
beth Conference which is not so well known to those outside of 
the Episcopal Chureh—which in fact that Conference, or many 
members of it, did not desire should be made public—a bit of 
history which finds no place upon the cfficial proceedings, and 
for the knowledge of which we are indebted to an illustrious 
prelate, Dr. Charles Wordsworth, who repudiates the High 
Chureh theory of the ministry, and who has long labored for 
Christian union on the basis of the mutual recognition of the 
validity of each other’s orders on the part of the Protestant 
Churches. Bishop Wordsworth has been severely scored by 
some of his High Church brethren for divulging the report of 
which we are now to speak. It seems to have been the deter- 
mination of the Conference that the catholic proposals of their 
committee should never see the light. But the Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s did not so understand the matter, and therefore, to 
the great disgust of the Church Quarterly Review, he tells the 
whole story in one of his late pamphilets. 

The subject of Christian union, or home reunion, as they 
eall it in England, was referred by the Conference to a 
large and influential committee of seventeen bishops, fairly 
representing the scholarship of the body as well as the geo- 
graphical extension of the Church, to which Bishops Stubbs 
(the historian) and Reichel were afterward added. Dr. Alfred 
Barry, the late principal of Cheltenham College, recently 
Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan of Australia, was made 
chairman, and to his hands was committed the preparation of 
the report. That report, after laying down the four principles 
we have already quoted, went on to interpret and apply the 
last principle in a way quite different from the understanding 
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of it by Bishops Doane and Mylne, and, we fear, the majority 


of their compeers : 


It will be seen that, as one of the elements of the proposed basis 
of reunion, your committee have, in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Church of England as declared in the preface to her 
ordinal, included the “ historic episcopate,” with such adaptations 
as may be in different portions of the Church required by present 
circumstances and conditions. But they observe that, while the 
Church in her twenty-third article lays down the necessity of 
the ministry as a sacred order commissioned by those who have 
public authority given unto them in the congregation, and while 
for herself she has defined the latter term by insisting in her own 
communion on episcopal ordination, she has nowhere declared 
that all other constituted ministry is null and void. They also 
note that in the troubled period following the Reformation (up 
to the year 1662) ministers not episcopally ordained were in 
certain cases recognized as fit to hold oftice in the Church of Eng- 
land, and that some chief authorities, even in the High Church 
school, defended and acted upon this recognition in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The question, therefore, which presents itself 
to them is this, whether the present circumstances of Christianity 
among us are such as to constitute a sufficient reason for such ex- 
ceptional action now? To this question, looking to the infinite 
blessings which must result from any right approach toward re- 
union, not only in Great Britain and Ireland, but in the American 
and colonial communities, looking also to the unquestioned fact 
that upon some concession upon this matter depends, humanly 
speaking, the only hope of such an approach, they cannot but 
perceive that our present condition, perhaps in a higher degree 
than at any former time, justifies an affirmative answer. They 
therefore humbly submit the following resolution to the wisdom 
of the Conference : 

That, in the opinion of this committee, Conferences such as we 
have recommended are likely to be fruitful, under God’s blessing, 
of practical result only if undertaken with willingness on behalf 
of the Anglican communion, while holding firmly the threefold 
order of the ministry as the normal rule of the Church to be ob- 
served in the future, to recognize, in spite of what we must con- 
ceive as irregularity, the ministerial character of those ordained 
in nonepiscopal communions, through whom, as ministers, it has 
pleased God visibly to work for the salvation of souls and the 
advancement of his kingdom, and to provide, in such way as may 
be agreed upon, for the acceptance of such ministers as fellow- 
workers with us in the service of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


In a footnote to this report there were given several instances 
of the recognition of nonepiscopal ordinations in the Church 
of England, and the opinions of Bishop Cosin and Archbishop 
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Bramhall on the subject. Every member of the committee 
who was present and voted gave his hearty voice to this resolu- 
tion, with only two exceptions. “When the resolution was 
voted for in the committee only two voted against it, and 
when it was read again (at a subsequent and final meeting) 
it was approved by several bishops not present at the previous 
division, so that it had the assent of over twelve members of 
the committee.” * “Many of my brethren,” continues Bishop 
Machray, a member of the committee, “who yield to none as 
churchmen, hold these views. I trust I violate no confidence 
when I tell that dear Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, having to 
leave the committee room from his infirm health, placed his 
hand on my shoulder and said, ‘ My whole spirit goes with that 
resolution.’ ” 

Now, we bid the reader notice the force of these concessions. 
Here are over a dozen bishops of the Anglican Church, selected 
as specially interested and competent to deal with the question, 
unanimously and earnestly affirming that it is not only neces- 
sary to recognize the validity of the orders of presbyterially 
ordained ministers in order to the reunion of Christendom, but 
that the history and polity of the Church of England prove that 
such a recognition can and ought to be given. Can we not see 
that, if the Lambeth Conference had accepted the recommen- 
dation of their committee, the way would have been opened to 
treat on a just, yet generous, basis with the great nonepiscopal 
bodies of Christians? Without such a basis Christian union is 
impossible. For the mass of those “ who profess and call them- 
selves Christians,” and who, under God, are doing the greater 
part of the aggressive work of Christianity in the world, are 
also sacredly committed to the guardianship of a deposit which 
they have received from the apostles, namely, a ministry called of 
the Holy Ghost and lawfully commissioned by the “ laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery” (1 Tim. iv, 14). These Chris- 
tians cannot give over this trust at the instance of a sacerdotalism 
which is venerable indeed and worthy of respect, but which is 
not of the essence of Christianity, our Episcopal brethren them- 
selves being judges. For, as that profound scholar and aged 
and pious divine, Dr. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. An- 
drews—whom we have just referred to as having long advocated 

* Bishop Machray, Charge, p. 17. 
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the union of Episcopalianism and Presbyterianism in Scotland 
on such a basis as that sketched by the above committee, of 
which he was a member—says, in commenting on the statement, 
“ We cannot desert our position either as to faith or discipline,” 

found in the encyclical letter : 


Let us take good heed that we make no mistake as to what our 
true position really is. If it be such as the report of our Commit- 
tee on Reunion stated it (and of this, for my own part, I have no 
doubt whatever), then the desertion of it must be laid to the 
charge, not of those who advocate pro hac vice [for this occasion | 
the suspension of the law of ordination for a sufficient cause, but 
of those who deny the competency of the Church to make such a 
suspension. It is they who innovate by assigning to our Church 
a narrower basis than that which was maintained by our great 
divines, such as Hooker and Bishop Andrewes, Archbishop Bram- 
hall and Bishop Cosin. And let it not be supposed that I quote 
their names by random. Hooker has said, “There may be some- 
times very just and sufficient reason to allow ordination made 
without a bishop” (book vii, chap. xiv, 11). Bishop Andrewes 
has said, “ A man must be blind who does not see churches stand- 
ing without episcopacy ” (Opusc. Posth., p. 191). Archbishop 
Bramhall has said, “I do not make the way of Episcopal ordina- 
tion to be simply necessary, but only show what is safest ” (vol. 
iii, p. 475). Bishop Cosin has said, “I love not to be herein more 
wise or harder than our own Church is, which hath never publicly 
condemned and pronounced the ordination of the other Reformed 
Churches to be void” (vol. iv, p. 403). I need not tell you that 
these witnesses to the doctrine of an Anglican Church are univer- 
sally admitted to be among the very chiefest of her divines, and 
that each of them was more or less of the high school.* 


The resolutions of the Committee on Chureh Reunion were 
of too liberal a nature, however, and their concessions too 
sweeping, to be adopted by such a careful and conservative 
body as the Lambeth prelates. Their rejection was due to a 
variety of reasons, Many of the members shared those stricter 
views of church order which we have seen set forth by Bishops 
Doane and Mylne. And these views are held so tenaciously 
that the adoption of the above resolutions would have precipi- 
tated a division in the English Church. This is acknowledged 
by the writer of the article “ Episcopal Comments on the Lam. 
beth Conference” in the Church Quarterly Review (London), 
April, 1889, pp. 23, 24. “Can it be doubted,” he says, “ for 


* The Lambeth Conference and Church Reunion, pp. 21, 22. Edinburgh, 1889. 
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an instant that a recognition of Presbyterian ordinations, such 
as is advocated by the Bishop of Sydney, the Bishop of Ru- 
pert’s Land, and the Bishop of St. nbows s, would be imme- 
diately followed by a violent rupture in the Church. itself?” 
He quotes the Bishop of Edinburgh to the same effect.“ It is 
absurd to urge a scheme of union which .. . if conceivably 
successful in winning over some from Presbyterianism, would 
inevitably detach from us a much larger number of our own 
people and clergy, and possibly drive them either to the Roman 
communion or to the formation of a separate body. I do not be- 
lieve in schemes of union that are to be effective at the cost of 
splitting one of the parties, if not both, from top to bottom.” * 
Besides this, the Anglican Church is trying to establish frater- 
nal relations with the Greek, Old Catholic, and Seandinay ian 
Churches, and the price of this hardly-to-be-won fraternity is 
the throwing overboard all the Churches of the Reformation and 
of later times who do not hold to the divine institution of the 
threefold ministry. 

The decisive rejection of the almost unanimons report of the 
Committee on Chureh Reunion by the Lambeth Conference 
reveals two facts: first, there is a large and able body of Epis- 
copal divines who are ready to meet halfway other Christian 
denominations and to confer as to the healing of the divisions of 
Protestant Christendom on the only possible basis of the mutual 
recognition of orders; second, there is a larger and more in- 
fluential body, who, although sincerely desiring Christian union, 
are determined that the visible oneness of Christ’s body can 
only come by the way of the “ historic episcopate,” in the pre- 
latie sense of those words. 

* Bishop Dowden in the Guardian, December 5, 1888, quoted in Church [of 
England] Quarterly Review, vol. xxviii, p. 24. 
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Arr. Il. — PANTHEISMW’S DESTRUCTION OF BOUNDA- 
RIES.—PART I.* 

Ir is not our desire to be classcd with those who have no 
good word for pantheism in any form. The difference be- 
tween our age and the age which preceded it is too deeply 
marked for this. Then it was deism, cold and grave; a ration- 
alism which withered the spirit; a conventional affectation on 
every hand; a state of sucicty such as exists in the wait- 
ing-room of the house of one dead, inanimate and weaned 
from every ideal. In its place we have now an age full of 
animation and thrift; a boiling and a fermentation of all the 
elements of society ; a spirit to dare everything, together with 
development of power which is astonishing. Were ours the 
choice, therefore, between frozen deism, which causes the blood 
at length to coagulate in the veins, and this melting pantheism, 
which from the midst of a tropical wealth communicates to the 
soul a thrill of its own delight, there would be no room for hesi- 
tation. In India we should have been Buddhists, and perhaps 
have approved the Vedas. In China we should have preferred 
the system of Lao-Tse to that of Confucius, and in Japan we 
should have turned our back upon the official Shinto, that we 
might share the hardships of the oppressed priests of Buddha. 

For do not forget that the deepest trait of pantheism consists 
of a false love; a love which, it must be allowed, steps across 
appointed boundaries, but which, even in this false and unright- 
eous form, is born, nevertheless, from the motive of love. It 
repels not, but it attracts. Its purpose is to unite, and not to sepa- 
rate, Callit spiritual adultery, but adultery, nevertheless, born of 
affectionate inclination, the outeome of homesickness and of the 
pathos of sympathy. For all pantheism is religious pantheism 
at first, and only later on is erystallized into a philosophic sys- 
tem ; and only by its degenerating effect does it work its prac- 

* Copyright, 1893, by J. Hendrik de Vries, 

[The above article, although a translation, is of such a quality as to render it 
desirable for the pages of the Review. As is well known, its author is a distin- 
guished leader in the evangelical orthodox movement of the Reformed Church 
in Holland; and as the article in the original is accessible to but few American 
readers we have accepted for publication the following admirable translation by 
the Rev, Mr, de Vries.—Eb. ] 
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tical destruction in life. The soul seeks after God ; and when 
the light of revelation is wanting, and he cannot be found by 
the dusky glimmerings of reason, the son] becomes impetuous 
with longing and indiscreet even to the borders of the irrever- 
ent, and agonizes after God, to enter his presence, to fathom 
the hidden depths of his being, and rests not until it has lost 
itself in him or unconsciously made him become manifest in it- 
self. This trait, this motive, is one and the same all tlhe world 
over; and whether you hear the Hindoo utter his heart-break- 
ing ery after his nirvana; or whether you see the Gnostie 
delight himself in his syzygies; or Bolime, coloring his panthe- 
ism with Christian tints, theosophically ; or Madame de Guyon, 
quietistically ; and anon Schelling, in a philosophie style, it is 
with them all the one strong effort to restrain the soul from its 
impetuous longings, to lose itself in the depths of the being of 
God. Let us call it once more a spiritual adultery ; but it is the 
glow of a tragie passion, which is far more attractive and cap- 
tivating than the cold egotism of the matter-of-fact man, who 
may not question the existence of God, but has no further deal- 
ings with him than pro memoria. And also in our age it is 
noteworthy how the newly aroused Christian religion in Schleier- 
macher has kissed the hand of pantheism, and how Schelling 
(provided that the theistic name be retained) has allowed him- 
self deep draughts from the foaming cup of pantheism. True 
piety shrank back from the rationalistic coldness and from the 
conventional mechanism of our supranaturalists. But at the 
hand of Schelling it regains its mysteries, its holy Trinity, its 
Incarnation, including even the doctrine of the resurrection. 
But, however luxuriantly this pantheism grew, like grass in 
prairie lands, under that grass did hide a poisonous adder, That, 
which in the tents of the saints received its corrective from 
piety itself, lost this corrective the moment it began to sparkle 
from the philosopher’s desk; for then philosophic pantheism 
quickly repressed the religious element. With Hegel every 
religions motive sank away in dialectics; and after him the 
spirit of our age captured for itself the magic formula of pan- 
theism, in order that, being freed from God and from every tie 
established by him, it might melt the world as it found it and 
cast it into a new form for every man in accordance with the 
desires of his own heart. 
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Three motives simultaneously impelled our age in this direc- 
tion: its overwhelming feeling of power, its exaggerated sense 
of human excellence, together with its penetration into the 
riches of nature. In comparison with the age which preceded 
it this age feels like a Titan, who carries everything on his 
broad shoulder, storms the heavens, and cannot rest until every- 
thing has been put in a new, that is, a modern, form. By 
this overwhelming feeling of power its sons have been aroused 
to an impassioned and exaggerated sense of human excellence. 
In its thought man is both alpha and omega—an anthropo- 
theism, as some have named it; a worship first of the ideal 
human, and then of self, however cynically deep this brutal 
self may have sunk below the human; an Ego-theism which 
extends to its most repulsive consequence. In the intoxication 
of his passionate self-esteem man cast himself with his exceed- 
ing power upon defenseless nature, and jie has put it under 
foot, and ever since has led it about behind the triumphal car 
of his scienee and of his materiality. And these three motives 
taken together, that feeling of infinite power, that sense of self- 
esteem, and that alliance into which the spirit of man has en- 
tered with the spirit of nature, even without the mention of 
more satanic or lower motives, entirely explain the pantheistic 
keynote of our age. Ilence it was spoken none too boldly 
when, according to the several sympathies, pantheism was 
praised as the “favorite system” of our age, or condemned as 
the “ Radikalheresie” which now lifts its head; or when an 
English pantheist boastfully asserted that at least ninety out 
of every hundred scholars of to-day were pantheists, either 
openly or in secret. 

Let no one think, however, that we assert that philosophic 
pantheism still sways its scepter in the schools of philosophy ; 
for, with Haley excepted, the opposite rather is true. Legel 
has long been dethroned, and with this the luxurious growth 
of systematic pantheism has come to a standstill, Philosophy 
beholds her lecture-halls deserted. Her votaries groan on 
every hand under her Adgelebtheit, senility, and spiritual im- 
potence, Since new philosophies appear no more, as Erd- 
mann complains, the market is flooded with “ Philosophie- 
Geschiclite.” Spencer has already exalted agnosticism into 
a system, The long-forgotten Herbart is now conceded to 
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excel Hegel far in wisdom. The Neo-Kantians go back 
to Kant; a few even to Leibnitz. And, to show how a 
man of a very unpoetic name may espy the genius of the 
spirit of poetry, Professor Knauer, of Vienna, proclaims in 
flattering terms Robert Hamerling the greatest of all philos- 
ophers, by whose hand was placed the keystone in the front 
of her palace. 

But with this the teeth of the “ever-gormandizing, ever- 
ruminating monster,” as Goethe calls pantheism, are not yet 
broken. When recently, in spite of the interdict of Van Roest, 
the socialists held their electoral meeting, they placed over 
their entrance these words of Opzoomer: “ Every citizen, as 
a member of the commonwealth, las a share in sovereignty.” 
Call this an abuse, if you will, of the professorial dictum, but 
recognize, at least, that such is ever the course of the statement 
of a principle. It goes out from the desk; but when in the 
halls of the philosophers it has long been recalled, or weighed 
and found wanting, it continues many years in the air of the 
lower spheres, exercises its influence upon the special sciences, 
predominates in our text-books, takes the premium in our 
novels, glitters as tinsel in the daily press, vitiates the unction 
of our poets, colors the tone of conversation by Schlagworter, 
and, in the circles of the mediocrity, or of what the Germans 
call the “ Philisterthum,” it altogether subverts public opin- 
ion. For instance, inspired by Broca and by Von Niigeli, 
Darwin admitted in the last edition of his Descent of Man 
and Origin of Species the insufficiency of his selection theory ; 
but second-hand science, in text-book and public school, has 
not ceased to honor this defective selection theory as the 
philosopher’s stone. 

It means nothing, therefore, that philosophic pantheism lies 
vanquished at the desk ; practically it works its after effects with 
no less power, both in special studies and real life. A professor 
who would still indorse the system of Hegel as such would not 
be abreast of his times, and he would be more sharply hit than 
Hegel by the irony of the song: 


5 
And now he talks of God in us, 
Who never is transcendent, 


And all his hearers marvel much 
That God’s a German student, 
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Or with more fairness, since I myself am a professor, let me 
turn the laugh on the professorate, by quoting Goethe’s well- 
known witticism from his “ Xenién :” 
What do I care for your scoff, 
Over the 41] and the One; 
The professor is surely a person, 
But God, as surely, is none. 

Sut the deadly effect of this irony does not save us. In 
the place of one professorial head which is struck off from this 
monster at the desk, a hundred other heads appear, all equally 
poisonous, in the lower strata of society. Then we obtain de- 
rivative theories, which Marat rightly designates as doubly 
dangerous, together with their application, in which the princi- 
ples themselves are passed by, or covered over, or more often 
not even surmised to exist by those who write, or speak, or act. 
By way of example recall the enthusiastic worship of progress. 
However much the onward step has been accelerated there is 
never a respite, never a rest, but a life without a Sabbath. 
There is no looking backward upon that which has been done, 
nor occupancy, much less enjoyment, of that which has been 
obtained. No new point is reached in the way, but immedi- 
ately a new start is made from it. It is like the sawsenden 
Galop in the “ Todtenritt” of Birger’s “ Leonore.” It is the 
Wandering Jew this time, because of a passion which absorbs 
and attracts, and not because of an agony of fear which relent- 
lessly drives on. It goes ever forward and farther, ever hasten- 
ing on ahead, an Excelsior which may never end. And is the 
assertion too bold, that, of every thousand who keep pace as well 
as they can with this hurrying procession, no two discern or 
surmise the genetical coherence of this feverish progress with 
the avowed purpose of the pantheistic world? That mdvra 
pel wai ovdév wéver * is no longer put as a proposition, but taken 
up as the life motto, until at length the want of an eternal 
Sabbath is predicated of God himself, and he, too, as Schiiler 
wittily remarked, has been charmed into “a veritable God of 
progress.” 

But enough of this. We were not to treat of Pantheism in 
general, but merely one of its effects. Therefore we will not 
even sketch hastily this grasp-elusive Proteus, but focus all our 


* Everything is in process of becoming, but nothing is, 
’ gy 8 
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powers on this one point—that pantheism effaces distinctions, 
obscures boundary lines, and betrays the tendency to wipe out 
every antithesis. This tendency derives its impulse from the 
pantheistic principle itself. This is shown by religious pan- 
theism, which, afraid of a God “afar off,” has no peace even 
with God “at hand,” but in the prayer-mystery here seeks to 
penetrate the being of God, and, in the hereafter, yearns after 
identification with the divine Being, until at length every 
boundary between God and tlie soul is lost. The same is trne 
of practical pantheism, which restlessly seeks to equalize all 
things ; and, as long as there is any upward growth, is bent, 
first upon tying down, then upon curtailing and cutting off, 
until, finally, every distinction between the cedar and the 
hyssop ceases to exist. But this is most clearly demonstrated 
by philosophical pantheism, which systematically fuses every 
thesis and antithesis into a synthesis, and, by the tempting 
notion of identity, explains everything which seems dissimilar 
as similar and, in the end, as being of like essence. 

Herein lies the explanation: This philosophy does not deal 
with reality, but with the image which it saw reflected in the 
mirror of its thonght, or which, more correctly, it formed 
for itself. Kant struck a blow for this in proclaiming that 
reality escapes us, and that the form, at least, and the dimen- 
sion of that which we observe have their rise in us. Then 
came Fichte, who thought it better not to reckon with that 
which escapes us, and declared that that which seemed the 
image had been imagined by ourselves, and hence was the only 
real. And finally Hegel transposed everything which existed 
into a purely logical formula, and, after the object had been 
destroyed together with its image, asserted that the idea alone 
remained, In this wise this philosophy, with ever greater neces- 
sity of consequence, transports us from the real, living world 
into an abstract world of thought; and in this world, of course, 
it has free play with every distinction and antithesis. For then 
we deal no longer with living persons, but with heads sketched 
by ourselves; and from these crayon-sketches all sorts of lines 
and wrinkles may be effaced and charmed away as by magic, 
which from the living face will nevermore depart. 

And if pantheism in this wise creates for itself the possibility 
of escape from the dilemma of distinctions which really exist, 
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then the very law of thought compels it to use this possibility 
with ever greater prodigality. Our thinking occasions the 
arrangement in a fixed order of the phenomena we observe. 
Thought, from its very nature, demands system. He who 
thinks looks for general principles in particulars, in order to 
explain particulars by general principles. Every dualism an- 
tagonizes the processes of thought, and thought can rest 
upon its laurels only when everything has been grouped under 
one idea. If now we deal with reality and render homage to 
its law of existence, then with our mode of thinking we are re- 
pulsed, stroke upon stroke, by that which obstinately resists 
our generalization. But if we live as the pantheist lives, not 
in the real world, but in a gallery of portraits which we 
ourselves have painted, then of course there is no opposi- 
tion; then we tolerate no obstinate resistance from our brush 
and erase all lines which, as they were drawn, do not fit into 
our system. 

Pardon this somewhat dry demonstration. It was needed to 
show the inner motive as one of sheer necessity, which com- 
pels pantheism everywhere to wipe out boundary lines. De- 
elension and conjugation forms may remain, according to 
Spinoza’s figure in grammar, which differ in time and in mood, 
in person and in case; but all these forms are simple modifica- 
tions of the primitive word, which always remains the same. 
Or, as it is expressed by a German philosopher: 


All that appears to our eyes as difference and distinction, 
however much our consciousness insists upon nonidentity, is 
nevertheless in essence one and the same; it 1s but the presenta- 
tion, the formation, the characterization, the development, alter- 
ation, expression, revelation, or form of the single substance which 
alone exists. 


This becomes manifest at onee in the relation which is 
thought to exist between God and the world. For centuries 
the Church of Christ has guarded its barrier against every 
open or crypto-pantheism by the solemn confession in the 
inaugural of its Articles of Faith: “I believe in God, the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth;” and, in the 
third century, justly denounced the first weakening of the cre- 
ation idea, together with the first effort to make the world co- 
eternal by putting Origen under her ban. The most distinctly 
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marked boundary line lies between God and the world; and 
with the taking away of this line all other boundaries are 
blurred into mere shadows. For every distinction made in 
our consciousness—aye, the very faculty itself of our conscious- 
ness to make distinctions—takes root at last in this primordial 
antithesis. Think it away, and it becomes night, in whose 
shadowy darkness everything in our horizon dissolves in a som- 
ber gray. But every pantheist starts out with the denial of this 
primordial antithesis, which is mother to every antithesis among 
creatures. ‘The pantheist stands ready, the moment we open our 
3ible, to invalidate the solemn inaugural of Genesis. No, not 
“in the beginning,” he says, for there was no beginning; not 
“created,” for the world is eternal ; and not “the heaven and the 
earth,” for the beyond is a mere dream. In this way the three 
most deeply marked lines of our distinction are wiped out with 
a single stroke, and every boundary is taken away between God 
and the world, between time and eternity, between the here 
and the hereafter. And yet, pantheism must needs begin with 
the revocation of these antitheses. It can do no other. As far 
as history extends our thinking travels along a smooth path, 
but stops at the point where history began, as well as at the 
point where history ends. There it finds before and behind 
it a bottomless abyss, over which it dares not leap, and which 
is much less to be spanned by a bridge; and hence it must, 
at any price, cipher away both that end and that beginning. 
For the pantheist there is no existence of God and the world 
thinkable as two individual substances. 

Objection may be made by reminding us of what we stated 
above, namely, that it is another wind which blows in the 
higher circles of science ; that in those better circles pantheism, 
together with materialism, has long since been shown the door ; 
and while the non liguet is freely expressed concerning the 
origin, basis, and end of things, there is general content to in- 
quire more carefully into the phenomena of the natural and the 
spiritual world, and to live on poetry for the heart. And this 
isso. But has the principle of evolution, or the Descendenz- 
theorie, as the Germans eall it, therefore ceased to be the Credo 
of the science of our day? And what is this evolution theory 
other than the application of the pantheistic process to thie 
empiric investigation of phenomena? Here, also, the “ natura 
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saltus non facit’—* nature takes no leap”—is motto. Here, 
also, everything that appears is explained by a preceding ap- 
pearance. And here, also, both with spiritual and natural 
phenomena, are denied all real differences of kind, together 
with independence of origin, and every deeper distinction of 
being, in either sphere by itself, as well as between the two 
spheres mutually; and hence, as a matter of fact, every line 
which marks a boundary is wiped out, and every boundary post 
which divides the jurisdiction is leveled to the ground. Von 
Hartman did not exaggerate when he said that “for our times 
the Descendenz-theorie is unconditionally correct, and is stead- 
ily gaining ground amid the spiritual tempest ;” or, as an 
English writer expressed it, “Science amongst us is at its high- 
est “when it interprets all orders of phenomena as differently 
conditioned modes of one kind of uniformity.” Though Dar- 
win himself conceded that his selection theory was insufficient 
to explain the morphological differences of species, the evolu- 
tion theory was therefore not dismissed. That which was ex- 
plained by Darwin mechanically could likewise be interpreted 
dynamically, and even if need be teleologically, as a sponta- 
neous process in the cosmos which received its impulse from 
the first germ, whose motive starts from the teleological idea 
which dominates the entire process. One may therefore be a 
Darwinist, and with Darwin bend the knee reverently before a 
“ God,” for surely God created this “force” which potentially 
included the entire cosmos within itself; or it was he who 
determined for the cosmos the aim of its development process. 
This system is so pliable that more than one Herbartian, in 
spite of his own principle, is found to side with Darwinism. 
This would not be difficult to understand if Darwin, with the 
help of the fossil discoveries, had succeeded in laying before us 
the steps of transition in specimens from the plant to man, 
all which would fit into each other as links of a chain. But this 
isnotso, And it is not merely the search after the missing link ; 
but even if we go back a period of three hundred thonmind 
years, for which it is claimed there is certain proof, traces of 
species are found in the fossil world which are now extinet, 
and also deviating forms. But the skeletons of the still existing 
species are strikingly analogous to the skeletons of our animals. 
In simple honesty, therefore, Darwin acknowledges that the 
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proof is far from complete, that it is still incomplete in the 
domain of nature; and let us add that for spiritual purposes it 
finds no support for a single point. But says he repeatedly, 
“This, therefore, shakes not my faith in the evolution theory.” 
It follows, therefore, that we are not dealing with a compulsory 
theorem, which has been conclusively demonstrated, but with an 
hypothesis which is supported by a most defective induction, 
whose general applause takes root not in incontestable facts, and 
much less in complete proof, but in a general mood of spirits ; 
since Darwin’s theory places before our learned and civilized 
public a solution of the world problem which responds to its 
most secret sympathies. And if it is known that the keynote 
of our age is pantheistic, and that in the evolution theory there 
appears one of the richest thoughts of pantheism, namely, that 
of the ever-continuing process, in its most attractive form, is 
then the assertion too bold, that in the Deseendenz-theorie is 
found, as its chief motive, the impulsive force of pantheism ¢ 
Or, to probe the real motive deeper still, in the evolution 
theory, even as in pantheism, hides the desire of the human 
heart to rid itself of God. In spite of his practische Vernunft 
it was this desire which actuated Kant, of whom Baader cor- 
rectly wrote: “The fundamental error of his philosophy is that 
man is autonomous and spontaneous, as if he possessed reason 
of himself; for it transforms man to a god, and so becomes pan- 
theistic.” And Feuerbach uttered merely the consequence of 
this system when he said, “God was my first thought, reason 
my second, and man my third and last thought. The subject 
of the Godhead is reason, but the subject of the reason is 
man ;” and by these words he likewise expressed tlie deepest 
thought of our age. Buchner, himself an avowed atheist, 
frankly declares that, even more than that of Lamarck, Dar- 
win’s theory is purely atheistic ; and we heartily agree with this 
opinion. For what advantage is it that we trace the course of 
the law of causality without a break back to the first gaseous 
nebula and cell or germ, when behind this cell or germ the in- 
explicable act of a creative God still demands our recognition, 
and with all our thinking we strike upon the very rock to 
evade which the whole theory was invented? If it be true, 
therefore, that the Moses der modernen Freigeister, as Feuer- 


bach calls Spinoza, has not led us into the promised land of 
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philosophic rest, and that the failure of pantheistic philos- 
ophy can no longer be concealed, it is still in the evolution 
theory that the harmful impulse of pantheism works in the 
most seductive manner, since it spends all its power to maintain 
the nonexistence of separating boundaries in every department 
of our knowledge. Valentinus, the most sensible of Gnostics, 
relegated evolution back of the creation to the Sv0o0¢ (the 
deep), but was so much aware of the danger for the erasure 
of boundaries which concealed itself in this that out of the 
A’rondrwp le makes suddenly a God to appear in the form of 
the Horos, or Horkos, that is, the boundary for the mainte- 
nance of the fixed order of all that exists. This thought, how- 
ever strange ifs form, is nevertheless entirely correct as a poetic 
image. Faith in the living God stands or falls with the main- 
tenance or removal of boundaries. God created the boundaries. 
He himself is the chief boundary for all his creatures, and the 
effacement of boundaries is virtually identical with the oblitera- 
tion of the idea of God. If, then, it be never so true that mod- 
ern philosophy “began with doubt and ended with despair” 
this whole pantheistic stream has left a poisonous slime upon 
the shore, and it is in Darwin’s evolution theory that this slime 
reveals its power. 

It may truly be said that with all differences of opinion this 
evolution theory is the “formula of unity,” which at present 
unites all priests of modern science in their seeularized temple. 
A few dreamers may utter complaints against this, but they are 
aged manikins, who, as described by Hartman, “ feel them- 
selves incapable of a second education, but whose numbers have 
so long been diminishing that they are powerless to stop the 
victor’s march of the new truth.” This evolution theory has 
become the fashion-system, not merely with the Darwins and 
Haeckels, the Spencers and the Niigelis, but equally so with 
our theologians, with our psychologists and moralists. Even an 
adherent of Lotze, my learned colleague Dr. De la Saussaye, 
of the city university, wrote only recently: “Nowhere is a 
definite frontier between the domains of nature and of spirit 
clearly demonstrable, nor may an unmixed expression be predi- 


cated of either sphere.” 
Jut we are most concerned about the favor with which this 
critical theory gains among our jurists (the divinely appointed 
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watchers of the boundary of the “ Mount”), as is shown by the 
example of the late Ihering. We are second to none in warm 
admiration of his talents ; but it may not be concealed that Ther- 
ing was an evolutionist. Being himself no natural philosopher, 
he withholds an opinion on Darwinism, but definitely declares 
“that the result which he has reached in his studies of law 
establishes it most firmly in my profession.” The “sense of 
right has grown with him to be eternal, since everything which 
comes into being is devoted to destruction.” And this eternal 
process is continued of necessity by evolution, which evolution 
begins in the brute creation ; for, writes he, “By the same 
necessity under which, according to Darwin’s theory, one spe- 
cies develops itself from another does the one end of justice 
find its origin in another,” and then adds, in an altogether 
pantheistic sense, “ Right knows as little of a break as nature ; 
that which goes before must first exist, before that which is 
higher, of course by evolution, can follow after.” 

He does not deny, therefore, the existence of God. In his 
preface he even derives the “ purpose” which explains to him 
everything from a conscious God. But with him, as with all 
evolutionary theists, this is none other to him than an @ for this, 
to him, unknown greatness, of whose authority he rids himself 
in every concrete case. According to Ihering, the sense of right 
is not innate, but only “begotten in us” by the evolution of 
right. Christian ethics, which still holds to eternal principles, 
he condemns because of this clinging to the absolute; and when 
rightly he protests against the separation which snatches right 
from its moral basjs, and traces for himself the origin of moral 
life, he represents this moral life as produced by the “ purpose,” 
which is again the process of endless generation. When the 
question is put, “ Who is the subject of this purpose, who ordains 
it and renders it real?” then theism is again abandoned, and he 
affirms that “God is not the final purpose of morality; the 
end and purpose of ethies is society.” Whether or not God is 
still spoken of in the Gnostic sense as “a final end of morality,” 
with this interpretation the Christian ground is entirely de- 
serted. The fulfillment of man’s being is looked for in “self 
becoming one’s own end,” and whatever has the insolence to 
attack him in the holy temple of that ideal is treated with con- 
tempt. Faith is put in Michael Kohlhaas, who, in Von Kleist’s 
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novel, draws the sword against society. And when we are 
taught, “ Rather suffer wrong,” and Christ exclaims in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount, “If any man take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also,” Ihering rejects this as apathy, which be- 
trays how blunt and weak the sense of right has grown; and he 
provokes strife among the citizens by exhorting them never to 
suffer anything in private life to go unpunished. Hence, if 
his theory triumphs, not merely our Christian, but even Her- 
bart’s system, which in a more Christian way makes right to 
be born from the esthetic thirst after peace, must pass under 
the juridical ban. For then it will not be, “ Blessed are the 
peace makers,” but “ Blessed every one who as a fighting-cock 
flies in a passion for his right.” And when an heros like Ihering 
teaches thus, what may be looked for at the hands of lesser gods ? 

To show to what extent the influence of this pantheistic tend- 
ency and of the evolution theory which has become its Credo 
has effaced, one by one, all formerly recognized boundaries, 
must we thread our way across the entire domain of cosmic 
phenomena and the still broader field of sciences? This is not 
necessary. Here also “the lion may be known by its claws.” 
And it is quite sufficient for the question in hand that the chief 
boundary lines which have become blurred be noted, and that 
as theologians we halt a little longer at the boundary removal 
on theologie grounds. Now, the blurring of boundaries begins 
of necessity in our senses and ideas. Real boundaries, such as 
exist, for instance, between man and woman, are not to be 
wiped out. It is as true of philosophy as of the English Par- 
liament that “it can do everything except making a man a 
woman.” And though a brilliant scholar, whose oratory has 
more than once delighted us, once stoutly prophesied that, like 
the diabolic love of unnature, so also the divinely innate love 
between man and woman shall extinguish its torch, we ven- 
ture to deny that among our own contemporaries, or yet among 
the younger generation, we have ever discovered the slightest 
decrease of this natural love. No, the boundaries which, inde- 
pendent of our thought, exist in real life, are immovable. Water 
is never reconcilable with fire. Hence an erasure of boundaries 
can be spoken of only in our representation, in our senses and 
ideas; and of these ideas Thilo complains none too strongly 
that “ Finally, all concepts lose themselves in each other amid 
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the one great tangle of the absolute Ego.” This was not 
done all at once. The very majesty of logic, with its unchange- 
able laws of thought, stood in the way of this amalgamation ; 
hence, violence had to be done to the logical boundaries first, 
before the other boundaries could successfully be blurred. Thus 
the unhappy process began. Hegel clearly saw that his iden- 
tity system would not do for common logic, and therefore did 
not shrink from attacking logic itself by cutting the sinews of 
the principium exclusi tertit medii. Thus only did he clear 
the course for his cavalcade of identical ideas. And then he let 
them file before his thinking spirit two by two and arm in arm— 
the something with the nothing, the here with the yonder, 
the finite with the infinite, the ideal with the real, the being 
with the thinking, the object with the subject, the different 
with the nondifferent, liberty with necessity, the imaginary 
light with the imaginary darkness. 

And of course he did not stop short with abstractions. is 
object and that of all his followers was the application to life of 
the identity idea. Then it became a serious matter. For the 
boundary between God and the world also fell away, which 
boundary, according to the formula of old Hellas, may possibly 
refer to a distinction in thought, but never to a distinction in 
time or in essence. According to Dr. Mayer’s formula, God 
was “reduced to a world-power,” and, worse still, his conscious 
life dissolved in our human life. In this wise the boundary 
between God and man was taken away, with the preponderance 
on the human side. The boundary between man and man 
must needs follow. We rise as ocean waves and disappear 
among its waters. We bud as leaves on thie tree, that in with- 
ering we may give place to the new leaf in spring, which 
interprets Homer’s line, “The wind pours the leaves to the 
ground,” essentially, and not chronologically. 

The spiritual boundaries came next. Between our physical 
and psychical life also every boundary had to fall away. Truth 
was given in marriage to error. Jlirner even boasted of the 
“TIeroism of the Lie.” Good and evil, also, and sin and holi- 
ness, were to reconcile their hatred. Whatisgood? “ Each one 
is only what he can be.” Nero and Jesus are merely different 
manifestations of one and the same divine impulsive power. 
The ancient Parsces were no fools when, next to Ormuzd, they 
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rendered divine homage to Ahriman and his Dévs, because, 
forsooth, what we call Satan is but another name for the Holy 
One of Israel. And, when we find in society much that is no- 
ble and much that we dislike, the old figure of Bolhme declares 
that in our own organism likewise there is much that is noble 
in the brain and much in the entrails to rouse our dislike, but 
that without the entrails these brains could not exist. 

In this wise the blurring of boundaries is restlessly continued, 
not merely in the identification of force and matter, but practi- 
eally by identifying power and right; by dissolving responsi- 
bility into a pitiable atavism; by confusing property and theft, 
by weakening the antithesis between the authorities and the 
subject, making both divisors of the one idea of State. In this 
State, which provides for every want, as Rothe wills it, the 
Church of Christ also must disappear. The love for native 
land must give way to cosmopolitan preference. No difference 
is countenanced between city and village—only communities 
are known; and no difference is longer tolerated among classes 
of society, in modes of living or national dress. Uniformity 
is the curse which our modern life willfully feeds upon. In 
music Beethoven was the first to grasp this pantheistic tendency 
of our age, and to voice it for thousands upon thousands of 
hearts by his C minor and Ninth Symphonies; and after him 
Wagner has willfully broken down the boundary between the 
worlds of sound and of thought. Certain stylists incline more 
and more to confuse the inkpot with the pallet. Yes, there 
has been formed a circle which would be glad to have the 
boundary removed between language and language, and which 
would think the world idealized if it were peopled with four- 
teen hundred millions, who, from the North to the South Pole, 
spake none other than one holy Volapiik. 

3ut enough. We made no mention of the theory which 
makes man descend from the chimpanzee, simply because this 
theme—pardon the term—is too threadbare. Only it is worthy 
of note that the N. R. Courant recently announced that in our 
zoological garden the orang-outang was not dead but deceased ; 
also that the vocabulary of the monkey language now numbers 
four words, clearly understood by means of a phonograph, which 
disarms Max Miiller, who still thinks language the boundary 
line drawn between man and animal. But we need say no 
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more on this. For all this theory really asserts is that every- 
thing is allied,.and whether a stone drops, or rain clatters, or 
the lark flaps his wings and sings his morning song, or man 
thinks, composes poetry, and kneels in prayer, it is all one life- 
utterance, altogether an excitement of feeling and a sponta- 
neous life-utterance of the unknown absolute Spirit. 

But the religious interests briefly claim our attention, for with 
these entered the strongest motive for boundary removals. Our 
Christian religion drew a new and very deep boundary line 
between the profane and the sacred, which was rejected by the 
secularizing spirit almost with insults and sneers. There was 
no longer room for theology as a science; her metaphysic was 
identical with philosophy, and, for the rest, was lost in literary, 
historical, and ethnological studies. The boundary between 
God and idols fell of itself away, since animisin and fetich- 
ism were classed with our Christian religion under one head. 
In this organic connection the origin, essence, and idea of 
religion could be known from religious phenomena, and in 
this way arose the newborn “science of religion,” which more 
and more supplants theology. The knowledge of the object 
of religion is no more cared for, but merely the knowledge 
of the sensations, representations, and utterances to which 
religious feeling moves the subject. With this every leading 
difference in religion fell away, and every boundary between 
heresy and doctrine; and that which moved the spirits in the 
world estranged from Christ, was bound, as some affirm, to 
work its effect in the Church also with utmost pliancy. And 
then—O, why not otherwise /—the “ Vermittelungs-theologen,” 
so attractive in other ways, have in Schleiermacher’s track 
sought salvation in their ethical, theosophical, and apocalyptic 
diversification —in that unhappy Vermttelung by which in 
advance the opponent gained the day. We do not say this 
because we do not appreciate their labors, so brilliant in many 
respects, or because we do not understand the goodness of 
their intention, and much less from a desire to offend any of 
them personally, but because their position was simply un- 
tenable. They were pot de terre, and proposed a walk with 
pot de fer; and they did not win the spirit of the times for 
Christ, but the spirit of the times estranged them more and 
more from confessing Christianity. 
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Schleiermacher was pantheist and subjectivist. He brought 
religious pantheism with him from the circles of the Mora- 
vians and found philosophic pantheism in Germany’s univer- 
sities of his day. This was at once manifested in his propo- 
sition that God is not thinkable without the world, which 
propositiun was defended among us, as Professor Bavinck 
correctly showed, by the late Professor De la Saussaye, of 
Groningen; and every invention by the Martensens, the 
Rothes, the Keerls, and the Hoffmans, in Germany, to remove 
the ancient landmarks from the domain of the Christian re- 
ligion, has been echoed from our pulpits ever since and 
reprinted by our press. By the conversion of truth into ethics 
the boundary fell which separates moral life from the life of 
thought, and presently dogmaties had to surrender its birth- 
right to the “description of moral life’ A “ Union Chureh” 
without confessional discipline became the ideal also among us. 
To be equally stern with the Calvinist and sympathetic with 
the rationalist became indicative of a higher life; and by 
degrees there stole in all manner cf strange doctrine. Christ 
would have come in the world even had sin never entered, for 
Christ was the natural ideal toward which the progress of the 
human race was directed. In Christ the Son of God was not 
incarnate, but human nature had reached in him a_ higher, 
divine-human character. As a human being Jesus could not 
have been mere man, and in this way was renewed tle legend 
of the Androgyne. Soul and body were no longer two, but 
lost in the mingling of the Getstleibliche. The mystery of the 
Trinity was applauded, but recast as by charm in the sense of 
the newer philosophy. The atonement consisted not in the 
dying of the Lamb of God for our sin, but in the appearance 
upon the tree of our race of its ideal branch. The Holy 
Scriptures are no longer the product of a positive revelation, 
but the fruit of Israel’s organic development, under higher 
influences, in connection, therefore, with whatever was im- 
parted to other nations. Justification by faith became lost 
nearly altogether in the nursing process of a heavenly holiness. 
Even the absolute boundary between this and the coming life 
was taken away. Conversion may occur after death ; and there 
have been theologians among these who preached the continn- 
ance, on the other side of the grave, of a sacramental Church, 
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destined yonder to complete the holiness process which here 
remains unfinished, 

That which stares us in the face in all these parts is the effect 
of what Schleiermacher spun, and of what Schelling, more 
dangerously, embroidered with the glittering thread of gold. 
It is the recasting of forms, the wiping out of lines, and fitting 
out the Chiristian essence in a modern philosophic garb. And 
by doing this truth was lost, not merely that objective truth 
which stands graven in the tables of our confession, but that in- 
ward truth by which this confession meets with the response of 
“Amen” from our heart. It all became a confusion of tongues, 
one chaos of floating mists. And then Schelling completed in 
these men what Kant had begun with his ‘ statutarische Reli- 
gion,” by inspiring them, as Scholtin expressed it, with the art 
of proclaiming “new and strange ideas in ecclesiastical terms 
as the decisions of ancient orthodoxy.” And let us grant that 
they jumped after the drowning man in the philosophic stream 
to save him; but the tragic fate overtook them of being dragged 
down to the deep by him whom they tried to save. 

We do not idealize Ritselil, but after all the chaotic would- 
be theology there is relief in the clearness of his theught. Of 
him it is known, at least, that he has broken with the old meta- 
physics. But with Ritschl we wander still further off. No 
single boundary in religion is left unweakened or unwarped to 
mark the ancient track. Piety is still demanded, but it must 
be altogether gratuitous, spontaneous, such as in the end is also 
thought to be found in animals. Some scholars claim to have 
discovered in our house-dogs real traces of religion, as first be- 
ginnings of “ piety,” which idea is so grotesque that involunta- 
rily it raises the question whether it is likewise agreed to class 
them with polytheists or monotheists. For an answer to which 
(since, with Islam excepted, monogamy prefers to be classed 
with monotheism) some clown may point us to the analogy of 
their lower love; for the evolution from polygamy to monog- 
amy has not been attained by our poodles and our dogs. 
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Arr. II.—SHELLEY’S REVOLUTIONARY IDEAL AND 
ITS INFLUENCE ON HIS POETRY, 

In dealing with Shelley’s attitude toward the revolutionary 
movement in society and thought that had its origin at the 
close of the last century it is not our purpose to dwell upon his 
mad revolt against the existing order of things, but rather to 
point out and define that ideal which held out to him certain 
wild-eyed hopes and to trace its influence over his poetic life. 
The mad, disordered notions of “Queen Mab,” “The Revolt 
of Islam,” and others of his earlier poems really held no per- 
manent place in the Shelleyan philosophy of the revolution. 
They were mere gases thrown off from the alembic of Shel- 
ley’s heart before the genuine spirits could be distilled. A shy, 
sensitive soul, surrounded in earliest boyhood by people who 
had not the fineness of perception and delicacy of sympathy 
necessary to understand him; later on, stung by the insulting 
coldness of mocking companions and goaded into passionate 
fury by their taunts—he naturally grew more and more isolated, 
and developed in the end an abnormal temperament, a combi- 
nation of lonely pride in his own thoughts and determined 
hatred for the tyranny to which he was subjected. Lack- 
ing the advice of wise and sympathetic friends, he turned in 
mad revolt against the oppression by schoolmaster and school- 
mate that so marked the life of younger boys at Sion House 
and Eton a hundred years ago. At the same time, driven in 
upon himself in strange ways—for his fancy was strong and 
wild—he strove to know the hidden mysteries of life and 
nature, until at length one “fresh May-dawn,” while musing 
deeply on the lot of life, the shadow fell from nature and he 
wept with tears of eestasy. Then, fired by love—for “love and 
life in him were twins, born at one birth”—and smitten by 
the sound of school-room voices that seemed but echoes of the 
strife of tyrants and foes, he vowed ever to be “wise and just 
and free and mild,” if such power lay in him. In this resolu- 
tion lies the germ of Shelley’s philosophy and life. 

But this happy attitude of calm and just wisdom was dis- 
turbed even before the boy grew into manhood, while the love 
and the hopes which that love engendered became shadowed 
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for a time in the madness of iconoclastic fury. It was the old 
struggle between good and evil which played itself out in 
Shelley’s early life, the principle of love waging at times a 
doubtful contest with the principle of rebellion. Under the 
strong compulsion of Godwin’s doctrines the revolt against 
Etonian society was transformed into a revolt against Church 
and State—a tyranny as hateful as that of the schoolroom ; and 
by the reading of Political Justice were excited hopes of final 
human perfectibility which seemed to him attainable only 
through the absolute overthrow of society and religion. State- 
craft and commerce, the brood of selfishness and eustom which 
perverts man’s nature; power, which, like a desolating pesti- 
lence, pollutes whatever it touches; Jehovah, in whose naimne 
wars have been waged and murders innumerable have been 
committed, who is represented as delighting himself in the in- 
fliction of pain and the satisfying of revenge; religion, which 
he regarded as a fiend, peopling earth with demons, hell with 
men, and heaven with slaves—these the young defender of his 
faith felt that he must fight and slay. And no feathery lance 
was hurled by the wild enthusiast. Boldly avowing his belief 
in theories that men despise, he attacked the very institutions 
they hold dear, and brought down upon his head the persecu- 
tions of indignant moralists. To this violent iconoclasm was 
he driven, then, by that principle of rebellion, victorious for the 
moment over the principle of love. The trouble was that Shel- 
ley was an enthusiast. When first the divine afflatus of liberty 
and love breathed on him he was, like the strayed reveler, 
drunk with the wine of Circe; nor paused he to survey his 
ground or understand himself. 

And yet, mistaken as was, for example, his conception of 
the spirit of Christianity, did not that conception have 
its origin in certain misunderstandings of the history of the 
faith? It cannot be denied that the various interpretations 
of the truth of the Gospel have awakened strife and caused 
even bloodshed; nor can it be doubted that in certain of its 
doctrines, as once accepted and taught, Christianity fairly 
allows the inference that the God worshiped is a God to 
whom vengeance is sweet. Shelley’s mistake lay in judging 


Christianity by its manifest perversions and in allowing his 
eyes to be blinded as to its essential spirit. Similarly, in 
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certain other of his theories he disregarded the intent of the 
doctrines which he opposed. Moreover, some of his positive 
ideas are nearly related to those which Jesus came to teacli. 
He held high ethical conceptions of man’s relation to his neigh- 
bor; he sought to establish a divoree of punishment from 
revenge—a divorce which is happily reaching consummation 
in our own day—and in all ways taught the spirit of Christ’s 
admonition that we love one another. It is, however, not our 
purpose to excuse Shelley’s errors or to extenuate them; we 
desire only to bear in mind, lest we be tempted harshly to mis- 
judge lim, that these errors are accidents rather than essential 
elements of his philosophy, and that the circumstances of his 
earlier life were poisons which it would have required excep- 
tionally strong antidotes to antagonize. Had Shelley been 
given wise advisers during that early period these accidents 
would have been fewer and the essence purer and sweeter. 
But Godwin was too philosophic to cool the ardor of the boy 
whose blood had been fired by his Political Justice; and 
Timothy Shelley was too much of an English squire to control 
an Ariel. The extravagances of genius must be restrained “in 
leashes like starbeams, soft yet strong.” 

This madness having gradually spent itself in the earlier revo- 
lutionary poems, especially in “ Queen Mab” and “ The Revolt 
of Islam,” as well as in certain wild and altogether futile at- 
tempts at the amelioration of mankind, particularly in Ireland, 
the poet’s mind settled down after a while into a joyous yet 
calm and seldom-wavering hope of the final salvation of the 
race through the power of love. We must not, however, think 
of this change as being brought about suddenly; rather we 
must regard it as a slow and almost imperceptible growth which 
only began to reach its culmination about the time of Shelley’s 
retirement to Italy in 1818. That propagandist mission to Dub- 
lin, undertaken in the interests of Irish liberty—an escapade 
from which Godwin vainly strove to dissuade his young disci- 
ple—preeeded by a year the publication of “Queen Mab,” the 
most violent and revolutionary of all Shelley’s poems. This 
was printed in 1813, and was followed four years later by “ The 

tevolt of Islam,” a poem which Shelley regarded at the time 
of its composition as a prophecy falling from dying lips, which 
was consequently to embody for all time a complete expression 
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of its author’s faiths and hopes. Shocking as it is in many of 
its teachings, in its disregard of the facts of history and of the 
value of historical institutions, in its glorification of forbidden 
love, in its contempt for political and religious standards as the 
product of selfish ingenuity, it is yet wanting in much of that 
furious, destructive, revolutionary color which is so conspicu- 
ous in its predecessor. Constructive it is, rather, presenting a 
true and noble idea of all revolution, a broad, national, or uni- 
versal movement, drawing its inspiration from definite moral 
principles, tempering justice with charity, quiet, bloodless in 
its progress, peaceful and irresistible as a river, and working 
itself out to fulfillment in the hearts of men, not by might nor 
by power, but by the spirit. 

Side by side with those revolutionary poems were produced 
others entirely different in tone and treatment, developing in 
all its purity the ideal of love, but in no way the antagonistic 
principles of rebellion. Such was the poem “ Alastor,” written 
at Bishopgate in the autumn of 1815, at the close of a boating 
trip up the Thames; such was the fragment “Prince Ath- 
anase,” which belongs to those Marlow times when river and 
inlet yielded the glowing visions of the “golden city ;” while 
the eclogue, “ Rosalind and Helen,” partly composed in this 
same summer of 1817, but completed in Italy the following 
year, shows a curious blending of the two streams. In this 
poem we have almost the final ebullition of destructive revolu- 
tion; for the great body of Shelley’s poetry, from 1818 until 
the waters of the Mediterranean closed over him, is devoted 
to a presentation and delineation of that ideal of love and its 
consequent hopes which we have already referred. And it 
is in this ideal, which endured to the end, that we must look 
for the essence of Shelley’s revolutionary philosophy, not in 
the transitory and early-dying insanity of his first enthusiasm 
for liberty and love. Turning aside, then, from such accidental 
aspects of the Shelleyan faith, we desire to examine this essen- 
tial ideal of his belief, see what is its nature, trace incidentally 
its growth, notice those exultant hopes to which it gave a being, 
and show its influence on the tone and texture of Shelley’s song. 

First, if we consider the distinctive temper of the characters 
to whom this ideal, as the poet conceived it, was revealed, we 
shall catch thereby a reflex of the quality and essence of the 
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ideal itself. Even in “Queen Mab,” where madness colored 
the entire poem and the accidents of its author’s faith predom- 
inated, we shall find foreshadowings of that which grew and 
developed until it became the actuating motive of all his poetic 
conceptions. The ideal is there, vague and misty, felt rather 
than seen, but still there and visible if we search for it; and, 
disclosing itself to the unsphered soul of Ianthe, it teaches her 
to love. Amid the wilderness of worlds, at the immensity of 
which even the soaring fancy staggers, she finds as a brooding 
presence the spirit of nature, with which the lightest leaf that 
quivers to the passing breeze is likewise instinct; and by this 
spirit she is taught that 

Were it virtue’s only meed to dwell 

In a celestial palace, all resigned 

To pleasurable impulses, immured 

Within the prison of itself, the will 

Of changeless Nature would be unfulfilled. 


In “ Alastor” the ideal is less obscured by the vapors of vio- 
lent revolt, and its effect upon the soul to whom. it is revealed 
is more apparent. Alastor, “a youth of uncorrupted feelings 
and adventurous genius,” is “led forth, by an imagination 
inflamed and purified through familiarity with all that is excel- 
lent and majestic, to the contemplation of the universe.” Like 
Ianthe, he was wise ; 

The fountains of divine philosophy 

Fled not his thirsting lips; and all of great 

Or good or lovely, which the sacred past 

In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 

And knew. 


Joyous, tranquil, self-possessed, he follows nature’s most secret 
steps and drinks in the beauty and magnificence of the external 
world, until he, like Ianthe, is suddenly seized with a discon- 
tent in selfish pleasure and a thirst for intercourse with an in- 
tellectual being like himself. As he wanders alone among the 
mountains and wilds of Asia there comes to him in vision a 
veiled maiden whose voice “ was like the voice of his own soul, 
heard in the calm of thought.” Endowed with “all of won- 
derful or wise or beautiful which the poet, the philosopher, or 
the lover could depicture,” she sings to him of knowledge, 
truth, virtue, and the “lofty hopes of divine liberty,” until in an 
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ecstasy of love he throws himself in her dissolving arms. Night 
comes and swallows up the vision; in the cold white light of 
morning she is gone—lost forever “in the wide pathless desert 
of dim sleep.” Driven by the memory of that lovely dream, 
he rushes through dreary chasms and over tempestuous seas 
in search of her, but dies at length in a rocky twilight dell far 
above the clouds without ever again catching a glimpse of her 
ideal form. 

Prince Athanase, too, is a youth whose heart could under- 
stand no ill, but felt only pity and wild sorrow for it. Schooled 
by the aged Zonoras, his soul had wedded wisdom, but, like 
Ianthe’s and Alastor’s, found no permanent satisfaction in 
merely selfish knowledge. Longing for companionship with a 
fair soul, he, as Alastor before him, sought one whom he might 
love—or at least would have done so, Mrs. Shelley tells us, had 
the fragment been completed. At length he found a lady whom 
he took to be Urania, the heavenly love. But alas! he is de- 
ceived ; she disappoints him and proves to be a vile Pandemos. 
Pining away, and dying in his disappointment, he, more fortu- 
nate than Alastor, is permitted at the last moment to rest his 
eyes on the radiant Aphrodite. 

In “ Rosalind and Helen” Lionel exhibits the same traits 
to be found in the other souls to whom the ideal is disclosed. 
He, though of great wealth and noble lineage, felt the thrill 
of liberty, and was filled, not with love, for he already loved 
all humanity, but with “faith and hope and courage, mute in 
death.” Thus inspired, he went among men and pleaded with 
eloquence so strong that tyranny grew dumb before him. But 
when there came a change, and men were again trampled un- 
der foot by despotisin, Lionel, goaded by the misery of ruined 
hopes, withdrew to distant lands, where he, too, sought one to 
love; and he, like Athanase, was deceived by a mocking Pande- 
mos. Broken in health and spirits, he came home, to be wooed 
back to life and health by the love of one who was in truth a 
heavenly spouse. And they two lived together, married not by 
the rites of Church or man, but by their love, until his foes, who 
claimed that he had uttered blasphemy against their gods, 
dragged him away and chained him in a cell. His mute smile 
in suffering melted even the jailer to gentleness, and when he 
tottered fortli many wept to see his pitiful face. He came out 
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to die, and ona quiet evening, leaning on the breast of the 
pure Uranian love, he passed away. 
To know, to love, to find in love the completion of wisdom, 

> ] ; 
is the lesson tauglit by the heroes of Shelley’s creation. We 
desire, however, to note their intense hopefulness; they never 
despair of the final accomplishment of their desires. Queen 
Mab dismisses Ianthe with a glowing prophecy of the dawn of 
love and an assurance that all things 

Tend to perfect happiness, and urge 

The re-tless wheels of being on their way, 

Whose flashing spokes, instinct with infinite life, 

Bicker and burn to gain their destined goal. 
Alastor, “ obedient to the light that shone within his soul,” pur- 
sued his quest unfaltering even to the death. Thie same hope 
winged Athanase until in the ecstasy of attainment he cried, 

Thou art the wine, whose drunkenness is all 

We can desire, O Love! 
It thrilled the dying pulse of Lionel when he listened to the 
strains of the nightingale as daylight lingered gray on the last 


clouds of evening, and 
His countenance, 


Raised upward, burned with radiance 

Of spirit-piercing joy. 
In knowledge, hope, and love, then, may be found those graces 
which distinguish from common humanity the souls of them 
to whom the supreme ideal has revealed itself. 

By reflexes and shadowings from these sweet spirits we have 
been able to catch somewhat of the nature and quality of the 
ideal itself. Impalpable, intangible, not of the earth earthy, 
but of the spirit spiritual, it is in essence a ruling principle 
conforming the hearts of men to a love that knows no hate. 
But let us show mare clearly what the ideal is by showing more 
fully its dwelling place and its peculiar and inner features, 
Ianthe’s soul, it will be remembered, found, dwelling in the 
immeasurable distances of the sky and moving in each blade 
and leaf, a nature-spirit. The poet found it, likewise, amid the 
awful solitudes of Mont Blane and in 


The bubbles which the enchantment of the sun 
Sucks from the pale, faint water—flowers, that pave 
The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools, 
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He felt the surpassing power of this nature-spirit, and discov- 
ered in it one whose 
Light alone—like mists o’er mountains driven, 
Or music by the night wind sent 
Through strings of some lone instrument, 
Or moonlight on a midnight stream— 
Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 
And it is this spirit, so immaterial and quintessent that it is 
but “felt like an odor within the sense ”—call it beauty or na- 
ture, or what we will—which bound the boy and the man to 
love all human kind. For this spirit is love. It is this which 
Alastor sought, which Athanase found. It invests ocean with 
its radiance ; it fills the heavens with their depths of blue; it 
imbues the deserts and mountains of earth until they wear 
“beauty like some bright robe ;” it soars among men, 
And, as soft air 
In spring, which moves the unwakened forest, 
Clothing with leaves its branches bare and bleak, 
constrains them to gentleness of heart. Is this portrait indefi- 
nite and shadowy? It cannot but beso. The ideal itself is 
too immaterial and elusive to be imprisoned in human words or 
stayed even by the bars of human conceptions. It can be only 
mirrored to the imagination darkly through the tender and 
unsatisfying words of sensuous excitement, through the dreams 
that haunt “the wide pathless desert of dim sleep,” through 
the remembered odors of dead flowers and the unforgotten 
tones of long-silent music. Shelley realizes this, though he 
does attempt an incarnation of the ideal of love in nature in 
“ Prometheus Unbound ;” but even that incarnation is too spir- 
itual a form to be apprehended by flesh and blood. It also is 
buta prototype, a conception, a thing of the imagination. The 
radiant Asia, far away in an Indian vale, in exile from Prome- 
theus, arouses in us no human or earthly sympathies, but at 
onee appears to mortal eyes to be an immaterial thing; then, 
finally, at the moment of her transtiguration, she is so com- 
pletely spiritualized, raised so far above the grossness of earthly 
substance, that she fills with her own light 
The earth and heaven, 
And the deep ocean and the sunless caves, 
And all that dwells within them. 
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Spirit voices sing to her a song which translates in human 
speech her beauty and herself, and which on that account I 
venture to quote: 
Life of life! thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles, before they dwindle, 
Make the cold air fire. Then screen them 
In those looks where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes, 
Child of light! thy limbs are burning 
Through the vest which seems to hide them, 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Through the clouds, ere they divide them; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 
Fair are others; none beholds thee— 
But thy voice sounds low and tender, 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight—that liquid splendor— 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 
As I feel now, lost forever ! 
Lamp of earth! where’er thou movest, 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 
Till they fail, as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing. 

With this intense spiritualization of the ideal of love in na- 
ture it would seem that common humanity could have no sym- 
pathy or intercourse. And yet the Shelleyan conception of a 
spirit of love in man existing side by side with the spirit of 
love in nature effects at least a partial communion. The glori- 
fying presence of the latter would fade if it were not mingled 
with the vivifying power of the former. Evil reigns and good 
is exiled only as long as the two are parted. Incarnated in 
Prometheus—“ the type of the highest perfection of moral and 
intellectual nature, impelled by the purest and truest motives to 
the best and noblest ends”—the spirit of love in man finally weds 
his transfigured Asia at the hour of Jove’s fall. The two touch, 
mingle, become one, and good reigns all in all. Then dawns the 
morn of love, when Nature resumes the beauty of her prime, and 


Love, from its awful throne of patient power 


In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
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Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 
And folds over the world its healing wings. 


Man remains— 
Scepterless, free, uncireumscribed, but man ; 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree—the king 
Over himself. 

This union of man and nature—symbolized by Shelley in 
the union of Prometheus and Asia, through whom love in man 
is wedded to love in nature—and the consequent triumph of 
good in all things, are ideas which Wordsworth also held and 
taught, though in an entirely different way. The Grasmere 
poet, as did Shelley, found in nature a living presence, enter- 
ing into flower, mountain, and stream and giving each its own 
beauty and light. But the boyhood that was spent at Cocker- 
mouth and Hawkshead was blessed by an even tenor of joy 
juite different from that unhappy lonesomeness which blasted 
the childhood at Field Place and Sion House. To Wordsworth 
nature was a haunting presence that taught “rememberable 
things ;” to Shelley it was a mysterious, tranquilizing influence 
that brought an ecstasy of pleasure. To that one it was thought 
that supplied the vital principle to nature; to this one it was 
love. Wordsworth’s faith, therefore, belongs to the realm of 
quiet contemplation; Shelley’s, to the realm of pure imagi- 
nation. That is the first difference between the faiths of the 
two poets—a difference in kind. A second remains to be noted 
—that separating the two poets in their relations to humanity. 
Wordsworth found existing between the soul of things and 
the mind of man a harmony, whereby Nature could and did 
communicate with man and conform him to herself until an 
absolute union grew up between them. Through this love for 
nature he was brought to a love for the lowly “statesman ” of 
his native hills, and found in man at length 

An object of delight, 

Of pure imagination, and of love. 
Through nature he passed to man. But not so with Shelley. 
No such growth from one love to the other is traceable. Love 
in man exists side by side with love in nature, each dependent 
upon the other, and the two wedded into one finally according 
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toa preexisting plan. Man asan individuai 1s consequently not 
of interest to him; only the abstract man—humanity. 

And these two differences in faith, particularly the difference 
between Wordsworth’s conception of the essential principle of 
life in nature and Shelley’s, caused a marked difference in the 
tone and spirit of their poetry. A comparison of two poems, 
each characteristic of its author, will perhaps best illustrate and 
reinforce the truth of this statement. “It was on a beauti- 
ful summer evening,” writes Mary Shelley, “ while wandering 
among the lanes whose myrtle hedges were the bowers of the 
fireflies, that we heard the ecaroling of the skylark.” While 
Shelley listened to the strains of the bird soaring aloft in the 
blue Italian heavens his heart broke out in greeting as to a 
celestial singer— 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit!— 
sird thou never wert— 
That from heaven or near it 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


oe 
‘ 


“ Better than all measures of delightful sound,” the bird’s song 
lifted him out of himself into a spiritual euthanasia that lasted 
until the song ceased. For the poet found in the bird a creature 
above the limitations of the human heart, loving, yet never know- 
ing “love’s sad satiety ’—in every way an image of that ideal 
for which he strove. Not so does the same skylark move the 
contemplative Wordsworth ; an ethereal minstrel, a pilgrim of 
the sky, it is yet by no means a spirit, * an unbodied joy whose 
race is just begun,” pouring from aloft upon the earth a flood of 
spiritual harmony. The ethereal minstrel never drops its earthly 
body, to Wordsworth’s eyes, or loses sight of its little nest shel- 
tered on the brown ground beneath: it. 

Type of the wise, who soar but never roam; 

True to the kindred points of heaven and home, 
Wordsworth’s skylark never deemed of death “things more 
true and deep than we mortals dream.” 

This tendency toward a spiritualization of things material 
distinguishes Shelley’s poetry as a whole from Wordsworth’s. 
Contemplating nature and loving her with a personal love, 
Wordsworth found in her a living personality whose character, 


works, and ways he could quietly brood upon. Hence, it was 
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possible for him to observe minutely her beauties and describe 
them in his verse. The little celandine, the daffodil, the water- 
fall, the butterfly, and “the immeasurable height of woods, de- 
caying, never to be decayed ”’—each was a feature of the great 
face of nature, each had at times almost an individuality of its 


own; for it is, I believe, only in its general tendency that his 
faith may be said to be pantheistic. But it was quite otherwise 
with Shelley. The great spirit of nature was to him hardly a 
personality ; it was evanescent and fleeting, never defining its 


whole self in the petals of a flower or shutting itself up as a 
distinct and independent being in the waters of a lake or the 
bark of a tree. He saw only her shadow and only evidences of 
her presence in the whole material world. So there was never 
possible for him a minute dwelling upon what we may call the 
homely aspects of mountain and meadow. The evanescent 
shadow fled rather among the pile on pile of cloud masses far 
above the earth, or paused amid majestic mountain summits, or 
dwelt a spirit in the intangible forms of half-forgotten music or 
of hardly remembered experiences. To the regions of Queen 
Mab, for example, belong those hills and cities which Julian saw 
with Maddalo by sunset from the spit of land that breaks the 
flow of the Adriatic toward Venice. Likewise, the rugged 
mountains through which Alastor passed and the solitary dell 
where he died appear in Shelley’s verse like the wild and rocky 
wastes men see in dreams. So, too, the great drama of Prome- 
theus is unfolded to its conclusion on the lofty cliffs of Caucasus, 
cloud-enveloped and built of clouds, and in the valleys of the sky. 

This spiritualization extends to mankind ; the people of the 
poems are less human than spiritual. The lowly dalesmen of 
the hills, whom Wordsworth loved, were flesh and blood, sturdy 
and sinelling of the soil of earth; the creatures of Shelley’s im- 
agination are ethereal forms, about whose garments still clings 
the fragrance of heavenly fire. The “disembodied soul” of 
[anthe reached the hall of spells and saw the passions of men 
and the wickedness of the world. Thus, as early in his poetic 
career as the composition of “ Queen Mab,” we find the poet at- 
tempting to spiritualize his subject; and, rude as is the attempt, 
it foreshadows the sublime idealizations of ‘“ Prometheus Un- 
bound” and “The Sensitive Plant.” Alastor, Athanase, and 
Lionel are hardly men, scarcely personalities ; they are incarna- 
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tions of humanity etherealized by the ideal of love which has 
breathed on them and burned away the grossness of matter. 
Alastor, though still possessing the limbs and features of a man, 
is weirdly inhuman and airy : 
The mountaineer, 

Encountering on some dizzy precipice 

That spectral form, deemed that the spirit of wind, 

With lightning eyes, and eager breath, and feet 

Disturbing not the drifted snow, had paused 

In its career. 
That shallop on the shore, long abandoned, its sides gaping wide 
“with many a rift” and its joints swaying “with the undulat- 
ing tide,” was too frail a craft to bear the weight of flesh and 
blood over the stormy waters of the Chorasmian deep. The 
immaterial spirit of a man transfigured by the power of love 
sat at the helm. Lionel, also, faded away, until 

The blood in his translucent veins , 
3eat not like animal life, but love 
Seemed now its sullen springs to move, 
When life had failed and all its pains. 

Finally, in “ Prometheus Unbound ” the actors are all pure spirit, 
ethereal and of the heavens, creatures of the soaring imagination. 
Prometheus, Asia, Earth, Morn, the Echoes, the Hours are airy 
nothings, without a local habitation, almost without a name. 

A further effect was produced upon Shelley’s poetry by this 
ethereal ideal of nature and love, an effect directly traceable to 
the influence which the ideal exerted upon his life. Words- 
worth, quieted into a joyous calm by nature, lived a life of 
tranquillity and contemplation ; there were no strivings and no 
disappointments—at least, after the despondency of his young 
manhood was brushed away. His days were “ bound each to each 
by natural piety ;” nothing ever disturbed his “ cheerful faith” 
that all things are “full of blessings.” It was not so with Shel- 
ley, whose entire life was a longing and yearning for his ideal. 

He, as I guess, 
Had gazed on nature’s naked loveliness, 
Actwon-like ; and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o'er the world’s wilderness 
And his own thoughts along that rugged way 


Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 


Consequently, instead of the placidity which marks the flow of 
Wordsworth’s verse, there is present in Shelley’s poetry an 
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alternation of exultation, when the ideal seems attained, and 
of despondeney, when the evanescent form eludes his grasp. 
If we look beneath the allegory we shall find in Alastor, 
in Athanase, in Lionel the sad history of Shelley’s own 
strivings after the ideal form of love. He believed it was 
found in Harriet, and as long as the delusion lasted he was 
happy in her. During the glad, sweet days in the cottage at 
Lynmouth he looked forward to a future of ardent love and 
pure thoughts for her and for himself. But the ideal faded ; 
Harriet, divested of the garment of love which Shelley had 
thrown about her, appeared a selfish and loveless girl; then 
succeeds a period of despondency which seeks expression in his 
verse. A minor chord runs through the shorter poems of the 
first six months of 1814, when his hearth was cold and soli- 
tary. Then Mary, with “her brown eyes bright and clear,” 
wooed him once again to life and hope and gave him strength 
to write in prophecy “ The Revolt of Islam” and the triumphs 
of the golden city. But when pain of body returned, and his 
children were taken from him, and even Mary seemed to grow 
cold, he was plunged again into gloom. So came into being, 
in 1818, the “ Lines Written in the Euganean Hills,” when the 
poet found an island “in the deep, wide sea of misery ;” and, 
at the close of the same year, the “Stanzas Written in Dejec- 
tion,” when without health or hope, beaten and buffeted by the 
world, he sobbed out— 
Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are. 
I could lie down like a tired child 
And weep away the life of care, 
Which I have borne and yet must bear— 
Till death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and bear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 
Finally, in “ Epipsychidion,” he tells us how he found again a 
human form of his ideal, to be again disheartened by a shatter- 
ing of its beauty. Like Athanase and Lionel, Shelley had wedded 
one who seemed a radiant maiden all instinct with love and 
life, only in the end to suffer chilling disappointment ; and like 
them, too, he found a heavenly being to kiss his lips and win 
About the unfortunate Harriet and the 


him back to life. 
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beautiful Mary he had in turn twined his affections to discover 
in one Pandemos and in the other the fair Urania, 

It is not strange that we find, in the poetry of one who thus 
sought and lost and yet was ever seeking the ideal, a deep ap- 
preciation of that art which can best reflect a soul-pervading 
aspiration. Free from all corporeal conditions and limitations, 
music was specially titted to express to the poet’s mind the 
spiritual ideal of his heart and to convey to him, not alone the 
ecstasies of earthly or heavenly love, but as well the elements 
of pure passion, which is their foundation. Shelley’s fondness 
for music, then, is not strange or surprising. ‘ Music made 
giddy the dim brain, faint with intoxication of keen joy.” He 
was carried away by Mozart, and drew from Constantia’s song 
and the notes of Jane’s guitar a deep satisfaction. The swelling 
of Miss Clairmont’s rich voice produced in him a state of bliss, in 
which the cope of heaven seemed rent and the soul developed 
wings with which to follow thesublime career of the soaring song: 

A breathless awe, like the swift change, 
Unseen, but felt in youthful slumbers, 
Wild, sweet, but uncommunicably strange, 
Thou breathest now in fast-ascending numbers, 
The cope of heaven seems rent and cloven 
By the enchantment of thy strain, 
And on my shoulders wings are woven, 
To follow its sublime career 
Beyond the mighty moons that wane 
Upon the verge of nature’s utmost sphere, 
Till the world’s shadowy walls are passed and disappear, 


Similarly he recognizes in later lyries, and in short lines in the 
longer poems, this power of music to carry one above the 
noises of earth to the serenc heights of spiritual intoxication. 
Moreover, this ethereal ideal of nature and love whieh had 
such a marked effect on Shelley’s life, and thus indirectly on 
his poetry, exerted as strong an influence on his poems directly. 
It purified them of the fleshly dross and gave them a sublimely 
spiritual texture. The ideal affected Shelley’s verse in much 
the same way as Alastor’s knowledge affected his dreams. “ Con- 
versant with speculations of the sublimest and most perfect 


natures, the vision in which he embodies his imaginations unites 
all of wonderful or wise or beautiful which the poet, the philos- 
opher, or the lover could depicture.” “The Ode to the West 
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Wind” and “The Sensitive Plant” display this spiritual rich- 
ness and prove themselves to be the songs of an Ariel, while 
the elegy on Keats isthe threnody of a spirit concerning a 
spirit. There is nothing mortal or material about Adonais. 

He is made one with nature. There is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird, 

He is a presence to be felt and known 


In darkness and in light— 


made spirit by gazing on the form of nature’s loveliness. Shel- 
ley was enabled to catch, better than any other of our poets, 
the subtle and fleeting graces that belong to evanescent forms 
of things, to states of mind and of the imagination. All the 
visible scenes of nature entered unawares into his heart and 
became for him ideal rather than real. Similarly he drew most 
exquisite sensuous pleasure from material things, but a pleasure 
that is spiritually sensuons ; 

And from the moss, violets and jonquils peep 

And dart their arrowy odor through the brain, 


Till you might faint with that delicious pain ; 
while from the bells of the hyacinth he heard sweet peals 

Of musie so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odor within the sense, 
In like manner he pierced behind the veil of mortal limitations 
and felt the glories of past but not forgotten days, and buoyant- 
ly rode upon the waves of purely spiritual emotion. Spiritual- 
ized, etherealized by the power of his ideal, he took things of 
sense—material things—and transmuted them into evanescent 
and fleeting essences of cloud and air and spirit. Well, indeed, 
did Trelawny inscribe upon his tomb, beneath Leigh Hunt’s 
“Cor cordium,” the Ariel song from “ The Tempest ”— 


Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea change 


Into something rich and strange. 


Witten 6 Srayper. 
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Arr. IV.— THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 

Is there a social problem? That is to say, is it worth while 
to perplex ourselves about methods of effecting a more equi- 
table division of the fruits of human industry? Can it be 
secured? The question is not a frivolous one, nor does it 
imply any sarcasm. For, strictly speaking, orthodox political 
economy teaches us that a social problem relative to distribu- 
tion is as absurd as a social problem about gravitation. The 
product of human industry is portioned out to the several 
groups of producers by natural laws. There is no power in 
society to change these allotments. Each man gets just what 
belongs to him; he cannot get either more or less. There 
may, indeed, be fraud in exchange, and contracts may be vio- 
lated. But in these cases the problem is one of morals or of 
legislation to enjoin contracts; but the division of the product 
of organized or agricultural industries is assigned to the differ- 
ent partners by inexorable laws. 

Such is the dogma of economie science. It follows from it 
that there is no injustice to do away with by reform, no wrongs 
of labor, no encroachments of capital. The devout soul, recog- 
nizing natural laws as the will of a benevolent Creator and accept- 
ing this economic dogma, must declare that the actual division 
of the fruits of industry is equitable and just. In much of the 
discussion between the economist and the philanthropic reformer 
the economic dogma is misunderstood or misapplied; and it 
may, therefore, be worth while, as a step toward more equitable 
discussion, to answer with some care the question, “Is there a 
social problem?” This present attempt to make reply will drop 
out of view the extensive literature of the subject and take up 
the question, so to say, on its merits. Our brief study may be 
helped to a clear issue by recalling at once, by the side of the 
economic dogma, the answer to it made by the philanthropic 
reformer. He affirms that the so-called laws of nature in 
economies are not natural, but historical, products. The rent 
of the landlord, the interest of the capitalist, the profits of the 
manufacturer, are all growths of human history. Each of them 


involves abuses impiously consecrated by society. This system 
of industry, with the wage-earner at the bottom and entitled 
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to only the part left by his partners, is as monstrous an outrage 
upon natural law as absolutism in government or human slavery. 
If the economic dogmatist supports his theory by an appeal to 
history the reformer replies: “ You are right; it has always 
been so; but so, too, have absolutism and human slavery always 
existed. That did not deter us from driving absolutism and 
slavery out of our most highly civilized societies.” 

Here we may profit by reflecting upon the value of the word 
“historical” in this discussion. Its meaning suggests to us 
the development of human institutions under the leadership of 
human nature. Some things in human life concern variable 
and mutable elements of humanity. Other things concern 
invariable and immutable elements. Men do change in their 
ideas of government, and slavery comes, at length, to shock 
their sense of equity or to oppose their conceptions of eco- 
nomic efticiency. Now, the economic dogma professes to rest 
upon an immutable thing in man—his self-interest or his self- 
ishness. The dogmatist does not deny that individuals rise 
above the level of self-seeking, but he asserts that the mass of 
mankind live on that level, have always lived there, and prob- 


ably always will live there. The unselfish will feed the 
hungry, care for the sick, and clothe the naked by acts of 
beneficence. But laborer, manufacturer, capitalist, landlord 
will always work for personal rewards. The great strength of 
the economic dogma lies in its agreement with the actual, 
everyday facts of industry. Each man in each group is, as a 
matter of plain fact, working for his own interest. This is 


not a final answer, for reasons now to be suggested. 

To reach our end as soon as possible we shall assume that 
interest upon capital is a just and natural thing. It is practi- 
cally certain that but little capital would exist if savings could 
not be converted into capital by employing labor at a profit 
in the nature of interest. With the same brevity we assume 
President Francis Walker’s fourth partner—the master or man- 
ager—making his own share, called profits, by his abilities. It 
is easy to see that ability, by buying the material, economiz- 
ing labor, and selling the product advantageously, may pay 
laborer, landlord, and capitalist the same ratio as is paid by 
inferior ability, and still make a relatively large profit. That 
each partner seems to get his share through a natural order 
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of what, in general terms, may be called supply and demand, 
is admitted on all sides. It may be also conceded that no 
civilized society like ours can be expected to interrupt this 
order by violence or revolution. Such changes as may come 
must be looked for along the lines of least resistance, or, in 
other terms, along the lines followed by existing habits. 
Though political economy is called a dismal science and is 
supposed to be unpopular, yet it remains true that men 
in general accept the economie dogma, and will resist the 
attempt to establish communistic socialism in defiance of the 
dogma. Revolution being out of the question, let us inquire 
for the lines of least resistance to philanthropic reform. 
Without the least hesitation we affirm that philanthropy has 
already set out upon the line of socialistic taxation of land, 
capitals, and abilities. 

The oppressive partner of labor, according to moderate so- 
cialism, is the landlord. The economic dogmatist asserts that 
land rent is a bounty, not a product of labor. “ True,” replies 
the reformer; “ God made the land and gave it to society, and 
society has further enriched it.” It seems to me that in this 
famous and noisy controversy each side fails to grasp a fact 5 
one side ignores one fact, and the other another. Land gets all, 
or nearly all, its value in exchange from personal and social co- 
operation. In any given lot or acre having an exchange or 
rent-producing power there is a personal as well as a social prod- 
uct. The succession of owners have done something to enrich 
the lot or acre, and something has been done by society. This 
personal contribution is overlooked by one side. The other 
party to the controversy does not seem to grasp the fact that 
in highly civilized societies the single-tax system is actually in 
operation. Municipal government is, in this country, our most 
complex and advanced type of social order. But no one needs 
to be told that municipal government draws its revenues from 
real estate, or that the city lot is taxed all it will bear. If there 
is any failure anywhere to collect the full annual value of the 
bounty the failure is temporary or local. The landlord of the 
future is not likely to get more than a fair return for his capi- 
tal. And (omitting the dishonesties of municipal service as 
being no part of the economie problem) this land tax is socialis- 


tically expended for streets, walks, parks, police, hospitals, and 
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schools. It might be desirable that the national government 
should be supported by the same tax; but there is no proof 
that there is enough bounty to pay both national and municipal 
bills. It is pretty certain that the city fathers of the future 
may be trusted to collect and use all the bounty there is in 
sight. The tax on personal property could be dropped without 
serious loss. If here or there one may find some startling 
proof that the landlord is a burden upon society, especially 
upon the poor, he has only to turn to Chicago, New York, or 
Philadelphia taxation for proof that these highly erganized 
human societies have found effective means of realizing Mr. 
George’s ideal state, and that the governments of these cities 
are fastening their grasp firmly upon the bounty in city lots. 

if, therefore, landlordism is an abuse in society—and no doubt 
it has been an abuse, and to some extent still is, in Europe and 
in some sections of our own country—yet all the indications 
point to effective reform of the abuse. The landlord of the 
future will be fortunate if he is able to keep intact the capital 
he and his predecessors have invested in Jand. But this state- 
ment of the case contains an implication that there is, or at 
least was, a social problem regarding land, and that it is under- 
going a socialistic solution of a very radical character. City 
government collects the natural and social bounty and expends 
it for the whole community. The beauty of it is that this same 
immutable human nature has almost instinctively remedied the 
evil, and that no one needs to help nature to her end. City 
government works as automatically, under universal suffrage, 
as landlordism ever did. We have only to extend the civiliza- 
tion of our great American cities—only to “let it alone ”~--to 
make it practically certain that no man gets from ground rent 
what does not belong to him as a fruit of his capital. 

The same state of things may be found in the more common 
methods of taxing agricultural land ; and possibly the agricultu- 
ral distress much complained of may be partly due to the severe 
application of the principles of Mr. George. Much more than 
natural or bounty rent may have been exacted of the farmer. 
Turning again to the city method of taxation, it may be useful 
to remember that city authorities are too practical to tax vacant 
lots as much as improved lots. The city fathers want money, 
and do not risk profitless confiscation. 
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We repeat, then, that the bounty rent of land is, in our judg- 
ment, already secured to society through existing methods of 
taxation. The result has not been to equalize the rewards of 
the different groups of producers in any such way as has been 
expected. It will probably reward our pains to examine a little 
the very different fate of other natural bounties. The rich 
sources of modern wealth are found, not in land, but in other 
natural wealth discovered in this century. Invention has laid 
the foundations of most of our great fortunes. Rock oil, tele- 
phones, telegraphs, new methods of making steel, and a thou- 
sand other inventions are the sources of a very large part of the 
massed wealth of the United States. And yet we hear hardly 
a whisper against the most real and the largest class of monopo- 
lies. A patent creates the only real monopoly known under 
our system. The philanthropic reformer will do well to fix his 
attention upon the patent laws and the wealth diverted by them 
from the people, not to inventors, but to a small number of en- 
terprising persons. It is an amazing thing that the people are 
so patient under these monopolistic laws, which are not of na- 
ture but of the nation. 

It is evident that the democratic instinct has found in taxa- 
tion a practically effective means of rectifying distribution, so 
far as rectification is possible. No possible method will avail 
to alter the proportions of product going to labor, capital, and 
management. The dogmatic economist is here on solid ground. 
The laws of supply and demand will go on dividing the product 
in spite of any possible reforms. But taxation may recoup 
profits and interest and expend them for the general good. 
That this line of advance is beginning to attract attention, 
and that it will be marched over in the next century, no 
one seriously doubts. The doubtful questions are those of 
method and of opportunity. Licenses to manufacture, gradu- 
ated income taxes, governmental management of industries, 
and other methods are in the field of discussion. Ownership by 
government of railways and telegraphs is neither a new thing 
nor a very enticing scheme. Heavy taxation of the companies 


is a more consistent scheme, and American instinct has gradu- 
ally approached this solution. The taxes paid by railway com- 
panies are increased year by year. The State of Pennsylvania 
annually levies millions from corporations and expends the bulk 
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of this vast sum upon public education. Socialistic taxation of 
interest and profits may or may not meet the demands of the less 
fortunate classes. Probably it will not. For it will not in- 
crease wages and may possibly narrow the field of employment 
and thus really reduce wages. Socialistic taxation of capital 
needs to be administered with the same caution used by city 
‘government in taxing lands. One must not kill the goose if 
he would gather the golden eggs. Public ownership of railways 
has proved burdensome in France and Italy, and in this country 
even confiscation might result in a loss. A democratic govern- 
ment can trust itself to collect a tax, but it could hardly trust 
itself to collect just fares and freights from distant voters whose 
influence might decide a presidential election. The unequal 
equality of the post office department—charging the same 
price for carrying a letter across a block or across the conti- 
nent—is a kind of equality much sought after in transporta- 
tion. Taxation is far safer. 

What can be accomplished by socialistic taxation? What 
benefits will come from it to the working classes? In other 
words, what can be done with the new millions gained by taxing 
profits and capital as much as they will bear? The question is 
comparatively new, although Rome long ago answered it by 
giving its plebs “bread and games.” What we have for a 
century contended over is probably impossible—to rearrange the 
natural division of the product of industry. There is, indeed, a 
hopeful view. Mr. Carey held that the natural law of the case 
tends to a steady though slow relative increase of wages. But 
this is too slow to keep pace with our desires for human ame- 
lioration. Admitting that wages must increase relatively, the 
average wage-earner will remain relatively poor; and this rel- 


ative poverty is the very gravamen of the charge against the 


existing social system. No one expects wages to gain upon the 
other shares of product to such an extent that a few years of 
labor will make a mana millionaire. If we can and do assist 
this natural gain by socialistic taxation there will still be no 
millions for the wage-earner, while capital and managerial 
ability may go on amassing millions, more slowly, perhaps, but 
still surely. Supposing, however, that the State should treble 
its present income by taxing capital and abilities, what service 
could be rendered by use of it to these people? Circus tickets 
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and free loaves are not to be considered. Schools, parks, streets, 
water, asylums, and hospitals are already provided at public 
expense. Could the State establish a system of free homes, 
with heat and light free also? And would this please the self- 
respecting wage-earner? The suggestion is nearly as absurd as 
the free cireus tickets. It would be possible to provide more 
hospitals and much more room in poorhouses. But reforming 
philanthropy will not entertain the suggestion. 

There is one open road along which public distribution might 
travel with dignity. The State might provide a pension for 
every invalid, every poor widow, every orphan child, every one 
bearing the infirmities of age. We are learning in our system 
of war pensions how to conduct such a distribution on a large 
seale. In short, it is possible for a State, by socialistic taxation, 
to render real poverty of the suffering sort absolutely impossi- 
ble. For that part of the body of reformers concerning itself 
with actual primary wants the solution suggested would be en- 
tirely satisfactory. This would not settle the so-called social 
question. The inequality of the distribution effected under the 
existing system of competitive industry would remain untouched. 
The State would merely take away from capital and ability a 
part of their shares and disburse it among the needy sons of pov- 
erty. Nor would the moralist be quite contented with a system 
of distribution by act of Congress and of the pension agent. 
And, absolute poverty having become impossible and the saloon 
remaining open, would not the poor multiply more rapidly ? 

Doubts and fears have seemed to melt away while we were 
taking some of the first steps in this reform by redistribution. 
The public schools met a vigorous opposition when they cost 
less than half as much as they now cost. The opposition has 
ceased, and every town of five thousand people will soon have 
a college maintained at public expense. There is no open hos- 
tility to taxing corporations severely. The rich man’s death is 
more and more looked to as a means of redistributing a part 
of his estate by a succession tax. A very large increase of this 
tax will meet no obstacle in public opinion whenever the State 


has found a good use for the money of the dead. Trust estates, 
such as those of the Vanderbilts and Gould, would be remorse- 
lessly seized by the publie—pensions being paid to the heirs— 
if the public had a use for them. The real difficulty is not any 
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obstacle to socialistic taxation, but the lack of socialistic uses 
of taxation. Make any such use as popular as the public 
schools are, and the money will be freely taken by some device 
of taxation. The delay in devising methods of using the rich 
inan’s money for the poor man’s good is largely due to the ill- 
advised efforts of many reformers to distribute more equitably 
in the very original processes of production and exchange. The 
delay is further helped by ill-advised clamors for a cheap money 
or other attacks on confidence and eredit. But as soon as 
reformers learn that they cannot seriously alter the original 
distribution they may be expected to take up the question of 
redistribution ; and taxation affords them the prospect of un- 
limited supplies for philanthropic enterprises. 

The foregoing suggestions are an attempt to outline in few 
words the situation and its outlooks. With whatever results, 
we are likely to attempt to abolish poverty by the method here 
indicated. There must be some unsatisfactory results. The 
socialistic State needs a better civil service system than it is in 
the way of getting. Robbery in the form of taxation for the 
benefit of spoilsmen threatens every step of our progress with 
disaster. God’s poor and man’s poor can be relieved by the 
system suggested; but the multiplication of the devil’s poor 
under the system may be reasonably feared. As all sturdiness 
went out of the Roman plebs when fed from public granaries, 


we may dread a like loss of force in laborers relieved from all 


danger of severe privation ; and all the difficulties of the present 
situation may be increased by diminishing the dangers of idle- 
ness and inefficiency. But the American democracy is capable 
of running great risks for the sake of promoting the general 
welfare—that is to say, individual welfare—and may be capable 
of triumphing over all the dangers of socialistic redistribution 
by means of universal suffrage. 
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Arr. V.—THE CALL AND ORDINATION OF BARNA- 
BAS AND SAUL TO MISSIONARY WORK. 


In religion, as in all else, there is a tendency on the part of 
the human mind to get away froin first principles, in the sense 
of seeking new foundations or new motives to action. There 
comes a tie when the original impulse seems to have spent its 
force; when foundation truths disappear or are held in mort- 
main; and when, somehow, the notion finds entrance that the 
old truth, perhaps because it is old, should be abandoned for 
something newer if not better. And thus it has come to pass* 
that men have substituted maxims of worldly wisdom for the 
plain precepts of the Master ; and, for apostolic practice and pre- 
cedent, methods which they judge to be more in keeping with 
changed times and advanced thought. This tendency has left 
its impress quite as much upon the spiritual life of the Church 
as upon its prudential regulations. Under its influence the 
simplicity of primitive Christian worship was replaced by an 
elaborate ritual. That agony of soul which made holy men of 
old loathe their daily food while they waited upon God in 
ceaseless prayer was supplanted by perfunctory fast days, which 
in turn have been abandoned by many as unprofitable and vain. 
The sacraments, designed as means of edification and spiritual 
growth, became “ mysteries,” exciting awe and ultimately, as 
regards one of them, claiming adoration ; while a distinction of 
gifts in the Church, pointing to a distinction of office and work, 
became a distinction of orders, by which a ministry chosen of 
God was changed into a priesthood ordained of men. The 
same tendency is in operation to-day, and the clear guidance of 
the Spirit of God is in danger of being ignored in an unwise 
attempt to harmonize old methods with “ the spirit of the age.” 
If these things were only passing symptoms of a critical and 
skeptical disposition in the world we might hold our peace, or 
at best say, * The Lord rebuke thee ;” but they are more than 
that—they are symptoms of a canker that is eating into the 
heart of the Chureh. The mischief is a serious one, and ealls 
fora remedy. That remedy is a return to first principles— 
a constant comparison of our teachings and methods with the 
spirit and practice of primitive Christianity. 
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The most important and weighty official act which Christ 
authorized his Chureh to perform is the setting apart, by sol- 
emn ordination, of men who believe that they are moved by 
the Holy Ghost to the office and work of ministers in the 
Church of God. In constituting the ministry of the Church, 
whether evangelists, pastors, or teachers, we should keep very 
close to New Testament teaching and precedent, and at every 
step listen reverently to the voice which speaks to us as once it 
spoke to Moses, saying, “ Look that thou make them after their 
pattern, which was showed thee in the mount.” 

Turn we, then, to the record (Acts xiii, 2, 3) of the earliest 
oceasion on which the solemn funetion of setting apart 
God’s chosen messengers was exercised by the primitive 
Chureh. In the divine drama of the kingdom of God there is 
here a shifting of the scenes. Antioch, in Syria, appears in 
place of Jerusalem, and instead of the apostles we have the 
prophets and teachers of that congregation where the disciples 
were first called Christians. And with this shifting of scenes 
and change of actors we have an entirely new departure along 
evangelistic lines. Hitherto the thought of a world-wide evan- 
gelization lad been imperfectly apprehended, for, with the 
exception of Peter's visit to the house of Cornelius and the 
brief sojourn of Philip at Samaria, followed by a visit from 
Peter and John, no direct effort seems to have been made to 
carry out the Saviour’s command to disciple all nations. It is 
true that some of those who were scattered abroad by the per- 
secution traveled as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus; and Barna- 
bas, who himself belonged to Cyprus, may have been a fruit 
of that very mission. But these scattered disciples preached 
the Gospel to Jews alone, and it was only at Antioch that some 
spake to the Greeks also. No sustained effort had been made 
to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. Dut all this was now to 
be changed. Barnabas and Saul had been laboring together at 
Antioch for a year, teaching much people and confirming the 
faith of the saints, when there came to the “prophets and 
teachers” in that city a call from the Holy Ghost; for, “as 
they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them.” Whereupon they were not disobe- 
dient to the heavenly vision, but proceeded at once to ordain 
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and send forth the first two foreign missionaries of the Chris- 
tian Chureh. 

The Christian ministry, as the New Testament presents it, is 
not a profession, but a divine vocation ; and if so, there must be 
some method by which that divine call can be given and un- 
derstood. In considering this question we are not invading a 
realm of dreams. If what we designate a divine call is a mere 
superstitious fancy the Christian ministry and all that pertains 
to it is the veriest imposture that was ever devised to lead men 
astray. But those who can believe this are bound to account 
for the wonderful effects of so strange a delusion ; for, whether 
it be a reality or not, one thing is certain—belief in a divine 
eall has produced such examples of lofty devotion to duty, of 
disinterested effort for the weal of others, of heroic courage in 
the face of appalling dangers, of sacrifice and suffering cheer- 
fully borne for conscience’ sake, as history attributes to no other 
impulse. The fact, with all that it involves, is important enough 
to justify patient investigation, step by step. 

The Person who gives the call is said to be the Holy Ghost 
—a term in very common use, but the meaning of which is 
vaguely apprehended. Men affirm, for example, and they do 
so on scriptural authority, that God is a Spirit ; but when they 
speak of the Spirit of God—in other words, the Spirit of a 
Spirit—there is a degree of mental confusion from which they 
seek to escape by declaring that this great truth is a mystery 
which they cannot explain. If they mean by this that the finite 
mind cannot comprehend the Infinite One we have no dispo- 
sition to dispute the statement; but if they mean that Chris- 
tian faith in so important a matter has no better basis than 
vague mysteries that admit of no explanation we are constrained 
to demur. The whole question ultimately turns on the reality 
of an invisible spiritual realm. Altogether apart from religion 
men do admit the fact of an invisible world, that is, a world of 
thought and feeling as distinguished from a world of fact and 
activity, a realm as truly unseen as that which we call spiritual. 
Again, it is universally admitted that forces which are invisible 
—thought, hope, faith, ambition—are by far the most potent 
in shaping human actions, and that they act and react from 
man to man. Now, from this conception of an invisible spir- 


itual realm and invisible forces. influencing human econduet and 
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becoming a part of human consciousness, there is a natural and 
easy (we had almost said necessary) transition to the conception, 
as taught in the Scriptures, of a spiritual Intelligence—a Person 
—who is the infallible Teacher of infallible truth and the su- 
preme authority in Christ’s invisible kingdom. But, having 
made the transition, we begin to perceive that “ Person” is a 
term which suggests limitations that cannot be consistently 
attirmed of an infinite and infallible Being. Some new term 
must be found, or the old term enlarged to the measure of that 
larger thought. Such a term the Scriptures supply, for “ Holy 
Ghost” is but the complete development of the idea of a per- 
sonality that is not limited, and is the only term which ade- 
quately expresses the concept of an infinite Intelligence. 

Now, in the Scriptures, preeminently in the New Testament, 
the Holy Spirit is represented as holding peculiar relations to 
individual Christians and to the Church as awhole. But these 
relations or offices are not in all respects the same. Speaking 
in a broad, general sense, the Holy Spirit may be said to have 
taken up the work of human salvation at the point where 
Christ laid it down; and everything involved in Christ’s actual 
living presence, and more, is secured by the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost. In place of the visible Leader, the man Christ 
Jesus, the Chureh has now the Holy Ghost, the invisible spirit- 
ual guide. As of old, he works in human hearts, reproving, 
convineing of sin, regenerating, and bearing witness to the fact 
of men’s adoption into the family of God ; while in the Chureh, 
if it be atrue Chureh of God, he dwells to govern, to direct, to 
show what is the mind of God; and through men like these 
prophets and teachers at Antioch, chosen and qualified by him- 
self, he direets the Chureh in her providential mission. 

But how is the call to the ministry given? This is a ques- 
tion of no small importance, and answers to it may traverse the 
whole ground between a chilling rationalism on the one hand 
and a misleading enthusiasm on the other. So far as the pas- 
sage under consideration ean guide us, the call is twofold: 

1. That to the individual chosen. This is not God's univer- 
sal call to men to repent and believe the Gospel, nor is it that 
general eall to Christian service which authorizes him that 


heareth to sav, “Come:” but it is a special eall to converted 


men whom God hath chosen that they’ may be separated from 
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all other employments and given wholly to the ministry of the 
word. So far as this call is a purpose in the mind of God it 
may long precede the conversion, or even the birth, of the per- 
son chosen. Thus, Jolin the Baptist was designated as our 
Lord’s forerunner, and Saul himself was a “ chosen vessel” for 
a special work long before it was known to himself or to the 
Chureh. But so far as it constitutes a summons to the person 
chosen it is the voice of the Spirit in the heart, producing a 
deep and abiding conviction of duty as to the ministry of the 
word. Without it neither pope nor bishop, church nor coun- 
cil, can give the necessary authority; and with it no other 
authority is needed. The duty or prerogative of the Church, 
either collectively or through chosen representatives, is.not to 
confer authority, but to recognize and give effect to a divine 
eall, an authority already conferred. But for the satisfaction 
of the Church, as well as the quiet of the individual conscience, 
it is most needful that the reality of this inward eall be attested 
by coneurrent evidence. Saul’s inward call was attested in 
inany ways; but so far as we can learn neither he nor Barnabas 
pressed their convictions upon the notice of the Church, or 
tried to forestall the Holy Spirit in making known to others 
what he had already made known to them. Neither did they 
attempt to force themselves into the work to which they had 
been divinely called. Beyond the faithful use of their gifts in 
edifying the Church they let the matter rest, patiently await- 
ing the Lord’s time. The period of waiting was not lost time. 
They were undergoing the best possible preparation for their 
work, and were proving their possession of those very qualities 
and endowments which made the message of the Holy Ghost 
to the Church, when it came, an intelligible thing. 

We have said that answers to the question how the Holy 
Spirit calls men may traverse the whole interval between a de- 
structive rationalism on the one hand and a misleading enthu- 
siasm on the other. Much is said in these days about the mis- 
chievous extreme into which sundry persons have fallen in 
regard to the inspiration or leading of the Holy Spirit, some 
‘ar as to affirm that, having his guidance, 


having gone so far 
alike with prayer 


they need no other aid and can dispense 
Such enthusiasm is to be deplored, and 


and written word. 
its defense. That mischief has 


we have nothing to say in 
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resulted from a crude and unseriptural interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s guidance may be quite true, and 
it is the duty of every minister to guard the flock of Christ 
against all such delusions ; but, while deprecating the effect of 
unregulated enthusiasm in spiritual things, we should dread far 
more the influence of that latent skepticism which, in its anxiety 
to avoid whatever savors of fanaticism, practically ignores the 
great truth of the Holy Spirit’s presence and guidance in the 
Church of God. When, under the plea of guarding against 
fanaticism, the glorious doctrine of the divine leading is ob- 
secured or is allowed to lie dormant, a chill like the breath of an 
Arctie winter falls upon the Church and every bud of promise 
droops and dies. Such a tendency, beginning in prudence, will 
quickly degenerate into the rationalism which reduces the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance to a purely human interpretation of the writ- 
ten records, and will at last sink into the gross Sadduceeism 
which avows disbelief in either angel or spirit. 

But back of all this lies another question. If, as a matter of 
fact, men are led astray by their own fancy, believing it to be 
the voice of the Holy Spirit, how are they, in regard to the 
work of the ministry or to divine leading in general, to dis- 
criminate between a genuine and an imaginary call? By 
various signs, as when the supposed leading is in manifest har- 
mony with seriptural teaching, is in the line with significant 
providences, or is attested by a concurrent call to the Church. 
But there is another sign which is preliminary to all these and 
essential to them, namely, asound and unmistakable conversion 
to God. Conversion, it is true, does not necessarily involve a 
call to the ministry ; but it is indispensable to the Spirit’s call 
and guidanee, because “the natural man’’—the man who is 
not born of God—“receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” But he that is 
born of God knows the things of God and is quick to hear 
his voice. Neither is such a one in danger of being misled. 
The Holy Spirit is not the author of confusion ; he leads not 
in the direction of pride or self-sufficiency or fanaticism ; and 
if one claiming to have the Spirit’s guidance falls into these 
errors or delusions he only gives painful evidence that he has 
not the Spirit of Christ, because he knows not the Shepherd’s 
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voice. At the very foundation, therefore, of all questions con- 
cerning divine leading or a call to the ministry we place a 
true scriptural conversion, proved by its fruits—the one indis- 
pensable condition without which all claims to superior spiritual 
illumination or a divine call are but a delusion and a dream. 

2. But associated with this inward eall of the Holy Spirit 
there is a call to the Church which is equally distinet and clear. 
“As they”—the prophets and teachers—* ministered to the 
Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate me Barnabas and 
Sanl for the work whereunto I have called them.” Observe, 
he did not say to Barnabas and Saul, ‘ Separate yourselves.” 
There is no encouragement here to set at defiance all authority 
and church order on the plea that men are following the lead- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. While the call of the Spirit is distinct 
and clear to the messenger, it is none the less so to the Church, 
whose duty it is to set the messengers apart and ordain them to 
their work. The Holy Spirit not only called these men, but des- 
ignated the service they were to perform. “I have called,” said 
the Spirit; “it is yours to set apart, by solemn ordination, the 
chosen messengers.” It is only thus that the Holy Spirit and 
the Chureh can cooperate in this all-important matter. 

There are several things about this call to the Chureh which 
deserve special notice. In the first place, it was not addressed 
to the Church as a whole, but to chosen men, the prophets and 
teachers at Antioch. This does not imply that the membership 
of the Church had been ignored, but simply that their part 
was already done. Long before this time the Church, in its 
collective capacity, had recognized in Barnabas and Saul the 
evidences of converting grace and the possession of gifts and 
qualities which, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, made 
them efficient ministers of the word in building up and edifying 
the Church; and as a result of this recognition they, with 
certain others, were accepted as prophets and teachers among 
the people. What more natural, therefore, than that these 
prophets and teachers, whom God had chosen and qualified 
and whose gifts the Church had recognized, should be the media 
of communication when the Holy Ghost would make known 
his will as to those he had ealled ‘to a special work? If the 
doctrine respecting the Spirit’s authority and guidance be not 
a delusion there must be some method by which his provi- 
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dential will is indicated; and if the experience of the primi- 
tive Church counts for anything that will is not indicated by 
a simultaneous illumination of the entire Church, or much less 
left to the uncertain decision of a majority vote, but is made 
known to the constituted prophets and teachers in the Church 
upon whom rests the weight of responsibility in these mat- 
ters. The illumination which these men received, therefore, 
was not merely that which belongs to all Christians in varying 
degrees ; neither was it the aggregate of that illumination in the 
Chureh at large; it was a special illumination vouchsafed for 
special purposes, and its genuineness was attested by the fact 
that it was concurrent with the call which had been previously 
addressed to Barnabas and Saul. Let not the reader be alarmed 
at this, nor be in haste to resent it as an invasion of the common 
rights of Christians. Especially let him not avow skepticism in 
regard to any such illumination being vouchsafed to the proph- 
ets and teachers of the Church to-day, lest in doing so he denies 
one of the distinctive marks of a trne Church of Jesus Christ. 
For if the Holy Spirit be not with the Church to guide in these 
all-important matters, wherein is the Church better than a sec- 
ular society, organized for purely secular purposes ¢ 

At the same time it will be readily perceived thatthe reality 
and value of the Holy Spirit’s leading in the Church, in the 
sense above indicated, depends upon the spirituality and unself- 
ish devotion of those who are recognized as prophets and teach- 
ers, and to whom is committed, in a secondary sense, the diree- 
tion of Church affairs. The call of the Spirit is not a mere 
official or perfunctory utterance. It is a message fraught with 
momentous consequences, and is addressed to those who should 
be keenly alert to the faintest whisper of his voice and sen- 
sitively responsive to his gentlest influence. For should it ever 
come to pass that the prophets and teachers of the Chureh 
become selfish and unspiritual the call of the Spirit will be 
unheard or disobeyed. Once and again this very thing has 
occurred. When the voice of God was heard from heaven 
saying, “ This is my beloved Son, hear ye him,” an unspiritual 
Chureh angrily retorted, “ Not this man, but Barabbas.” In 
the sixteenth century the Holy Spirit said, “Separate me 
Martin Luther for the work whereto I have called him;” and 
had the prophets and teachers listened, the result might have 
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been a regenerated Christendom. But they knew not the day 
of their gracious visitation. They “separated” the messenger 
whom God had summoned, indeed, not with fasting and prayer, 
as did the Church at Antioch, but with excommunication and 
anathema, thus affording unanswerable proof to all the ages 
that the Church of Rome, as such, is not a true Chureh of 
Christ. Again, in the eighteenth century, the Holy Spirit said, 
“Separate me John Wesley for the work whereunto I have 
ealled him ;” and had the prophets and teachers of that period 
listened and obeyed, Methodism, as a distinet organization, 
might have been entirely unnecessary, while the Church of 
England, leavened from center to circumference with spiritual 
life, would have become the great evangelizing force of the 
after ages. But instead of recognizing the voice of the Holy 
Spirit she denounced it as the voice of the tempter. She 
moved her bishops to prohibit Wesley from preaching in her 
pulpits, and sent mobs to assail him when he preached by the 
wayside or in the fields. She forbade him to “ preach in the 
prisons, lest he should make men wicked, and in bedlam, lest le 
should make them mad.” And to-day, although she garnishes 
the tomb of the prophet whom her fathers sought to slay, she 
gives but eold entertainment to the great principles for which 
Wesley contended, and ranks the millions of his spiritual 
children only as heretics or schismaties. But let us beware lest 
at any time we fall into the same condemnation, either by send- 
ing forth any whom the Holy Spirit hath not chosen, or by fail- 
ing to send those to whom an undoubted summons has come. 
furthermore, the call came to a Church that was spiritually 
prepared, ‘As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy 
Spirit said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” The word trans- 
lated “ ministered” indicates that the Church, or at all events 
the prophets and teachers, were engaged in acts of worship; 
and as the worship was associated with fasting we may safely 
conclude that some question of very grave moment was occupy- 
ing their thoughts, for fasting with these primitive Christians 
was by no means a perfunctory observance. When they fasted 
it was because their deep sense of humiliation, their profound 
consciousness of need, their longing for some spiritual gift, was 
so strong and overmastering that it took away all desire for 
customary indulgences. It is*by no means improbable that the 
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minds of these prophets and teachers were deeply exercised with 
thoughts of the great commission and the means whereby it 
could be carried into effect ; and, looking for specific heavenly 
guidance, “they ministered to the Lord and fasted.” 

Let us direct attention to one other point in connection with 
this call to the Church. It was a choice of two men whose gifts 
had already been tried and proved in Christian service. And 
this proving of the gifts is far more important than the quality 
of the gifts themselves. If it please God to call men having 
large gifts, the Church should thankfully accept the boon; but 
as matter of fact he calls, far more frequently, men of common 
gifts. The treasure of the Gospel is put into “ earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God.” In Paul him- 
self we have a conspicuous example. [is letters, it is true, are 
weighty, but his bodily presence was weak and his speech con- 
temptible And if one casts his eye over the Church to-day he 
will find that in all that pertains to the true work of God, the 
conversion of men and their upbuilding in holiness, the largest 
harvests have been gathered by men of ordinary gifts who have 
learned the lesson that “five barley cakes and two small fishes,” 
with Christ’s consecrating blessing upon them, will feed a great 
multitude, when the richest and most abundant viands, with- 
out that blessing, will utterly fail. 

The eall of Barnabas and Saul having been to some extent 
treated in the preceding pages, it will be less necessary to en- 
large upon the circumstances of their ordination; but a brief 
review of the situation will help to a clear idea of what that 
ordination involyed. These two men were already recognized 
as prophets and teachers in the Church at Antioch. To this 
ininistry they had been called by the Holy Ghost; and other 
appointment had they none, so far as we can learn, beyond the 
recognition by the Church of their gifts and usefulness and the 
reality of their divine call. One thing seems clear—none of the 
apostles were direetly concerned in the matter. It is true that 
Barnabas had been sent by the Church at Jerusalem to visit the 
Church at Antioch, and the apostles may have been concerned 
in that; but so far as the record shows none of them had ever 
visited Antioch in the exercise of their apostolic office, nor was 
any commission, mandate, or other authority sent by them, that 
we know of, for the setting apart of either Barnabas or Saul as 
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an evangelist to the Gentiles. But was not Saul himself an apos- 
tle? and was not he concerned in the matter? Truly he was 
called to be the apostle of the Gentiles, but not until after he 
was set apart as a missionary to the heathen did he exercise the 
authority of an apostle; nor had his apostleship been recog- 
nized in the churches, either by the other apostles or by the 
congregations of Christians generally. But some one may say, 
“From what we know of apostolic teaching and practice may 
we not assume that Saul had been formally authorized by the 
other apostles to ordain elders or presbyters in the Church of 
God?” We unhesitatingly answer that in matters of historic 
fact, especially as connected with the constitution of the Church 
of Christ and the authority of its ministers, we may “ assume” 
nothing; nor may we infer anything beyond what the record 
clearly justifies. The early corruption of Christian faith and 
the prevalence of unscriptural dogma and practice arose from 
unwarrantable assumptions that were not matters of revelation 
or of divine command. If anyone can speak with authority in 
regard to this matter surely it is Paul himself; and he goes 
out of his way to affirm that neither his gospel, his authority, 
nor his apostleship were received froin man, but by revelation 
from Jesus Christ. If confirmation of this view is needed the 
first two chapters of Paul’s letter to the Galatians affirm that his 
call to preach among the Gentiles did not follow from confer- 
ence with flesh and blood. 

The manner of the setting apart of Barnabas and Saul de- 
serves at least a passing notice. “ They,” that is, the prophets 
and teachers, “ fasted and prayed, and laid their hands upon 
them and sent them away.” Nothing could be more simple or 
more significant. The fasting which accompanied their pre- 
vious waiting upon God was continued, showing how deeply 
important was the act they were performing and how intense 
was their desire for the Holy Spirit’s guidance and blessing. 
They also prayed ; and the subject-matter of their prayers may 
be readily inferred. Then they laid their hands on them and 
sent them away, even as the Holy Ghost had commanded. 

But it may be said that all this was not an ordination to the 
ministry in the sense in which we understand the term, nor even 
in the sense in which it was understood in apostolic times— 


it was only the setting apart to a special work of two men who 
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were already ministers of the word, and who perhaps were or- 
dained to that office before. To which it may be answered, 
“What is ordination to-day but the setting apart to a special 
work of men whose gifts and graces as ministers of the word 
have already been proved in service and recognized by the 
Church? Or what is ordination in any case or for any pur- 
pose but a similar setting apart—an appointment to a work or 
an induction to an office?” And these two questions suggest 
another, namely, “ Should any man be set apart, at the call of 
the Holy Ghost, to any office or work in the Church of God 
by anything less impressive than fasting and prayer and the 
imposition of hands?” Surely, the act of separation should be 
invested with all possible solemnity, from which we should not 
be deterred by fears of ministerial autocracy. There is reason 
to fear that, in our anxiety to keep as far away as possible from 
hierarchical assumptions, we may model the Church after the 
fashion of a political democracy rather than according to the 
pattern shown us in the mount; and that, in avoiding the Scylla 
of official prerogative and ministerial inequality, we may rush 
into a Charybdian whirlpool of confusion, where intrigue shall 
take the place of prayer and fasting, and the gravest concerns 
of the Church of God shall be decided by votes rather than by 
the voice of the Holy Ghost. 

Concerning the laying on of hands a word may be said. 
This symbolical act has come down from very ancient times. 
Under the Old Testament dispensation it was employed in 
connection with some of the Jewish sacrifices, as when the 
priests laid their hands upon the head of the animal designed 
for a burnt offering or upon the head of the scapegoat that was 
to be sent into the wilderness. In these cases it was symbol- 
ical of the transfer of guilt or its penalty from the transgres- 
sor to the victim. In the consecration of the Levites the people 
put their hands upon them, which act symbolized the setting 
apart of a whole tribe to the service of the tabernacle ; while in 
other cases it symbolized the transfer of authority, as when 
Moses was commanded to lay his hands on Joshua and to put 
his honor upon him in the presence of the congregation. In 
New Testament times the same act reappears, with increased 
impressiveness and significance. In the course of the Master’s 
ministry we hear of it in connection with the healing of 
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the sick, as when the ruler said, “ My little daughter lieth at 
the point of death: I pray thee, come and lay thy hands on her, 
that she may be ‘healed.” And among the “signs” which 
Jesus declared should follow them that believe is this: “ They 
shall lay their hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” 
Among the apostles the act was associated with the bestowment 
of the Holy Ghost. When Paul found certain disciples of 
John the Baptist at Ephesus he baptized them in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and when he laid his hands on them the Holy 
Ghost came upon them. When Peter and John visited the 
infant church at Samaria “they prayed for them, that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost ;” and the record adds, “ Then 
laid they their hands on them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost.” But it must not be supposed that God is limited to 
this one channel of communication, for in the house of Corne- 
lius, while Peter was yet preaching, the Holy Ghost, without 
imposition of hands, fell on all them that heard the word. It 
is worthy of note, also, that while the power of working mira- 
cles was not confined to the apostles—for great signs followed 
the preaching of Philip the deacon in Samaria—we have no ae- 
count that the Holy Ghost was ever given in connection with 
the laying on of hands, save when that act was performed by 
the apostles themselves; and it appears to have been only on 
rare occasions that they exercised the prerogative. 

In the ordination of men to work or oftice in the Church 
the imposition of hands seems to have been universal; and, in 
some eases, perhaps in many, when performed by the apos- 
tles, it was concurrent with the bestowment of special gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. Thus Paul, in his first letter to Timothy, ex- 
horts him, saying, “* Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which 
was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery ;” while in the second epistle, referring to the 
same circumstance, he says, “ I put thee in remembrance, that 
thou stir up the gift of God, which is in thee by the putting on 
of my hands.’ What this particular gift was we are not in- 
formed, but it was foretold by prophecy, was bestowed at the 
time of the imposition of hands, and was a gift that needed to 
be stirred up if its usefulness was to continue. It is also to be 
noted that the other presbyters were usually associated with Paul 
in the laying on of hands; while at Antioch, when Barnabas and 
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Saul were sent forth, the act was performed by the prophets 
and teachers alone, and in it none of the apostles had any 
share. Neither does it appear that any particular gift was be- 
stowed on this occasion, the men being already fully qualified 
by gifts and grace for the work they had to do. From all 
this we gather that, while the laying on of hands was an ap- 
propriate and expressive symbol in connection with ordination 
to a particular work, there was no supernatural virtue in the 
act itself; and, although it pleased God in some instances to be- 
stow a special gift upon one who was being set apart, it had no 
necessary connection with the act of ordination, but might be 
regarded as God’s attesting witness that the apostles were act- 
ing under divine inspiration in all they did or taught. 

But when the apostles had all passed away, what then? 
Who are their successors? Read carefully the Acts of the 
Apostles and the epistles which they wrote, sean the history of 
the Church in the post-apostolic and following ages, and there 
can be but one answer. The apostles left no successors, either 
as regards the office itself or the particular gifts and powers 
that pertain to it. They were chosen witnesses of what Jesus 
did and taught. Especially were they witnesses to the great 
fact of his resurrection; and the supernatural powers be- 
stowed upon them were necessary to attest the truth of what 
they taught and to vindicate their authority as infallible teach- 
ers in the Church of God. As witnesses, in the sense indi- 
eated, they could have no suecessors, and in other respects no 
successors were required. The apostolic office and mission 
were alike temporary, as were some of those special gifts vonch- 
safed to believers in those primitive times. ‘ Whether there 
be prophecies,” said Paul himself, “they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease.” These will no longer be 
required ; but the evangelist, the teacher, the pastor, yea, the 
prophet in the wider sense, if you will, and all that belongs to 
his office, will be needed and will be continued until the Gos- 
pel has been preached to all nations, and “the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ.” 
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Art, VI.—DIVERSITY OF LANGUAGE AND NATIONAL 
UNITY. 

Tuer: are those who consider language the strongest of all 
the various ties that bind a people into a body politic, and its 
influence for national unity the most efficient; and who, for 
this reason, would restrict a nation to a single form of speech 
and would have all dialects and discordant linguistic elements 
crowded out and replaced by the national idiom, or their in- 
fluence at least contracted and neutralized by other forces, 
thinking that by this means the integrity of the nation will 
be best secured. 

The fallacy of this reasoning is clearly illustrated in the his- 
tory of Europe. Do all the people in Europe speaking the 
same language belong to the same politieal organization? And 
do the inhabitants of any one country, as a rule, use but one 
form of speech? During how many centuries have not the 
Germans been politically divided into an infinity of kingdoms, 
principalities, and independent States, in spite of their common 
official language! Of late we have heard much about a united 
Germany. But are all those speaking the German tongue 
now gathered under one scepter? What about the millions of 
Germans in Austria, Switzerland, Russia, Belgium, Holland, 
and the several smaller principalities? Even the speech of any 
one German State is not absolutely homogeneous. The official, 
the literary, language differs in every instance from the lan- 
guage of the common people as spoken in their homes.  Mil- 
lions of the subjects of the King of Prussia use a language in 
their daily intercourse which is as different from that used in 
the legislative assemblies as the Scottish of the Lowlands is 
from the English of Macaulay. What a variety of dialects 
and accent does the traveler encounter in going from the Baltic 
to the Alps! 

France is another illustration. For centuries France has im- 
posed its speech on the educated of all Europe. French was 
and still is the language of diplomacy, and is spoken by the 
higher classes everywhere. But France has not been able to 


impose it upon its own subjects as the uniform medium of 


daily intercourse. In the south, where formerly the Provengal 
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flourishéd, the population speak dialects and patozs more or less 
intelligible to the inhabitants of the north. In the western 
part an entire province still speaks the Breton, a language be- 
longing to the Celtic stock and having about as much similarity 
to French as the latter has to German. In Savoy and several 
other departments in the southeast, Italian dialects still prevail. 
Yet the government does not try to crush out these discordant 
forms of speech nor fear its safety may be endangered because 
of their existence. We do not hear that the Breton and the 
Provengal are not loyal citizens, or are less proud of their 
nationality than the native of Champagne or Touraine. When 
Alsace and Lorraine were provinces of France, German was 
spoken in the eastern part, yet the majority of the inhabitants 
of these provinces were French in sentiment, in spite of their 
German affinities and language. This was, of course, generally 
denied by German writers, but they are not to be considered 
reliable authorities in the case. 

In Switzerland as many as four different languages are 
spoken, yet this diversity of speech is not considered a barrier 
_to national unity. The Swiss is a patriot, whether he be of 
Germanic or Romanic descent; whether he live on the shores 
of the beautiful Leman, or among the lakes across whose erys- 
tal waters the arm of Tell once guided his boat; whether he 
have made his home in the sunny vales of Ticino, or among 
the snoweclad mountain crags of hyperborean Grisons. Eng- 
land does not fear political disruption because Wales and the 
Scottish Highlands speak Celtic, nor is patriotism on the in- 
crease in Ireland now that English has crowded the old Erse to 
the wall. The political animosity of Erin is not caused by dis- 
similarity of language, nor will it be cured by homogeneity of 
speech. Did the American colonies hesitate to declare their 
independence and to sever the ties that bound them to the 
mother country because the same language was spoken by the 
parent and the offspring? In Canada the process of national 
unification has been but partial; but this is not so much due to 
the fact that two languages are spoken by the inhabitants as 
to the difference in their religious code. Were the French 
Canadians Protestants there would be more prospect for their 
assimilation; the difference in culture and progress between 
the two principal sections of the country would not continue 
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long. There are very few civilized States that present to us 
the spectacle of absolute homogeneity in language. Even in so 
small a political organization as Belgium there are three dis- 
tinct races—the Walloons, who are partly of Celtic extraction ; 
the Flemings, who are of Germanie origin; and the French. 


= lt | 


In consequence three languages are spoken by the people. 

Religion is a much more potent factor in the preservation of 
national unity than language. This is clearly illustrated in the 
political history of Europe. It was not diversity of language 
which caused those terrible civil wars that at various times devas- 
tated entire countries, but religious animosity. Listory teaches 
that of all the various ties that bind a people into a body politic 
language is one of the weakest. The great Roman empire, 
during its most flourishing period, was composed of a congeries 
of peoples and races of different origins and speaking divers 
languages. The same was true of the great Persian empire. 
And the decline of these and other States was not due to 
a loose organization, the result of the heterogeneous elements 
composing the body politic, but to other causes, which had very 
little or nothing to do with language. To show, on the other 
hand, that similarity of race and language will not necessarily 
hold a nation together, I need only to point to Spain. There 
was a time when it was said that the sun continually shone on 
some part of the Spanish possessions, And yet Spain has lost 
all her colonies in South and Central America, though one 
common Janguage bound them to the mother country. 

Our own nation is still young and somewhat peculiar in its 
structure. It is composed of many discordant elements. In 
its veins pulsates the lifeblood of many peoples. Will this mass 
of foreigners, coming from every land and clime, speaking 
many languages, representing various races, and bringing with 
them views and habits not in harmony with our institutions, 
be permeated by our civilization and assimilated into our body 
politic? In other words, will they become good American 
citizens? That they may be so transformed is certainly the 
wish of every true patriot. What, then, are the best means to 
this end? Will it not be necessary to restrict these foreign- 
ers in the use of their native languages? Does not prudence 
dictate a course similar to that observed by the Czar of Rus- 
sia toward the Poles and his German subjects in the Baltic 
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Provinces? Is the nation safe so long as half a dozen or more 
languages are spoken by the inhabitants in their homes and in- 
struction is imparted to their children in those tongues, which, 
though dear to them, are nevertheless foreign to American 
soil? I answer with perfect assurance that no danger to the 
perpetuity of our institutions is likely ever to result from this 
cause. Without using coercion the assimilation of these hetero- 
genous masses will be accomplished in a peaceful manner in 
due time, and much more readily than most of us are willing 
to admit. For every one of these imported languages can, 
under the existing circumstances, have but a short life in this 
country. So long as immigrants do not form extended settle- 
ments, spreading over entire counties or States, there is no pos- 
sibility in these days of rapid intercourse that they will in- 
trench themselves to such an extent as to ward off the leav- 
ening influences of our intense national life. The railroad, the 
telegraph, and the publie school are the great levelers. At 
present it would be simply impossible for any large body of 
foreigners to isolate themselves so completely from the rest of 


the community as did the Germans in the valleys of Pennsyl- 


vania a hundred years ago. Besides, parents who have the 
welfare of their children at heagt will not prevent them from 
acquiring the English language, by means of which alone they 
can hope to rise to positions of influence and usefulness in their 
adopted country. Hence, if from feelings of reverence a large 
percentage of our naturalized fellow-citizens be prompted to 
bequeath to their offspring the language which they cannot 
but love because its tones have been music to them since in- 
fancy, we as a nation have morally no right to forbid this so 
long as these people help to support the public school and their 
attitude toward it is friendly. Even monarchical Germany is 
tolerant in matters pertaining to education. Though it com- 
pels parents to send their children to school, it allows them the 
choice between the public and the private institutions. It does 
not interfere with the consciences of its subjects. Nor should 
we as a free nation, who are proud of our liberal institutions, 
wish to interfere with what is sacred to every human being 
his religion and his language. 

As stated above, these foreign idioms can at best have but a 
short life among us. Even the German tongue, the prospects of 
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which are the fairest of all, will eventually die out on American 
soil unless immigration should continue unabated, which is not 
at all probable. This opinion is general among the Germans 
themselves. The children of parents who came across the 
ocean are learning English very rapidly. No power can pre- 
vent them from doing so. At the same time they are also be- 
coming Americanized. Experience proves that already the 
second generation is more American in habits and modes of 
thinking than foreign, while the third generation, as a rule, has 
almost forgotten the language of its ancestors. No imported 
language can hereafter have such a hold on life as the German 
had in Pennsylvania and the French in Louisiana. The days 
of narrow provincialism and seclusion are forever past. 

In conclusion, let the public school be supported and made 
accessible to all children; under no circumstances let there be 
any division of the school funds ; let education be compulsory 
in every State; let the ability to read English be made a con- 
dition of citizenship, and the nation can consider itself safe so 
far as linguistic influences are concerned. The time will come 
when there will be but one Janguage spoken in the homes 
throughout the land—the English. No human ageney can 
prevent it. In the meanwhilg, as the process of amalgamation 
is going on let all parties keep their temper and abstain from 
harsh and radical measures. If parents of foreign birth wish 
to send their children to private schools supported by them- 
selves, where they can be instructed not only in the English 
language but also in those things which they consider neces- 
sary to spiritual welfare, let them do so. It is not prudent, 
generous, or in conformity with the spirit of our institutions, 
least of all is it necessary as an act of self-preservation, to pre- 


vent these parents from adopting such a course. 
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Art. VIL—IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS. 


Tue great longing of humanity for an ideal condition of 
society in which each and all shall be entirely freed from evil 
and fixed in possessive enjoyment of all good is a fact known 
and read of all men. Expectation associates itself with desire. 
The twain constitute hope, of which the pleasing objective is 
always future and distant. ‘“ We are saved by hope” (Rom. 
viii, 24)—the force which moves the world and keeps all men 
busy, which in this checkered and troublous life evokes and 
invigorates all energies in the pursuit of fullest contentment, 
and which fortifies with invincible patience in the endurance of 
temporary suffering that shall be followed by eternal peace and 
gladness—the rest that remaineth for the people of God. 

This longing for individual and social perfection is singularly 


connected with indistinct memories of such blessedness once 


I 
enjoyed, but lost somehow in the misty long ago. Only in 


eldest oriental literature—Pentateuch and Hagiographa of 
Hebrew Semites—do they assume definite outlines. Genesis 
i and ii record the creation of man in the image of his Maker. 
The “ breath of God and the dust of the earth,” as Gregory 
Nazianzen remarks—the “immortal soul and mortal body ” of 
Hermes Trismegistus—his very nature and constitution suggest 
the wondrous possibilities of his future (Gen. i, 28; Psalm viii, 
5,6; Job xxxii, 8) and the manifold felicities of his present, 

From different natures marvelously mixed, 

Connection exquisite of distant worlds. 
Adam—man—is male and female; and this, the Hindoo ver- 
sion of creation says, through self-division of the Creator’s 
“own substance, his mighty power.” Scandinavian and Latin 
myths are to the same effect. 

Eden, in which grew all that was pleasant and good and per- 
petuative of blissful life to its occupants (Gen. ii, 8, 9), is their 
assigned abode. The first of the four ages of the world, say 
the aboriginal Jains of Hindostan, is that in which men sub- 
sist on the fruit of ten celestial trees, are without kings, and 
“supremely happy.” It corresponds with the golden age of 
the classic writers. The Zendavesta also records the great 
innocence and happiness of the primitive race in its elevated 
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residence. Hesiod, Greek father of didactic poetry, circa 900 
B. C., in his Works and Days sings how 
They lived of old, 
When Saturn reigned in heaven, an age of gold. 
Like gods they lived with calm, untroubled mind, 


Free from the toil and anguish of our kind. 


Ovid, the tuneful Latin genius, about A. D. 1, tells in his 
M tumor phoses, lib. i, that, 
The golden age was first; when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, 
And with a native bent did good pursue. 
Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear, 
His words were simple, and his soul sincere 
Needless was written law when none oppressed; 
The law of man was written in his breast. 
No suppliant crowds before the judge appeared, 
No court erected yet, nor Cause was heard, 


But all was safe, for conscience was their guard, 


Plato (Poltticus) informs us that he had learned similar par- 
ticulars from an ancient fable; and Diezearchus, that the first 
men were of most excellent nature and lived most holy lives in 
universal felicity. The Satya age, or age of perfection, of the 
Brahmans was one of purity, plenty, philanthropy, praise, and 
prospect of celestial bliss when terrestrial probation expired. 
What our race onee was has left its traces in universal con- 
sciousness and world-wide literature. In primitive honor man 
did not abide. Genesis iii contains the tragie story of his fall, 
the promise of a redeemer, the expulsion from Eden, the 
hopelessness of return. Yet he has never wholly lost the 
memory of his former home. Tradition, fable, poetry, religion 
united to remind him of its simple happiness. The groves or 
the tree under which he worshiped recalled the refreshing cool- 
ness of paradisal shades and the vitalizing fruit from the “ tree 


of life” (Gen. xxi, 33; Exod. xxxiv, 13). The Pheenician col- 
ony at Gades, now Cadiz, worshiped Hercules under the title 
of owrip, or saviour, in a delightful consecrated garden from 
which * calamity-causing” woman was excluded. In Epirus, 
in Campania, in the Hesperidean garden, in the Elysian fields of 
classic poetry, were kindred reminiscences of the forfeited Eden. 
Apollo, lover of men and destroyer of the serpent Python ; the 


Hindoo Krishna, with eye of divine compassion on the dead 
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multitudes poisoned by the horrible serpent Kalli Nager, set- 
ting his foot on the many heads of the monster, overwhelming 
him in combat, and then banishing him into the abyss; the 
Scandinavian Thor, whose mighty mace bruises the head of the 
great serpent which he finally slays at the cost of his own life, 
are distorted but pathetic symbols of the “seed” of the woman 
who should bruise the serpent’s head. 

The insatiate craving for personal and corporate perfect- 
ness is vocal, all through the crowding centuries, in politico- 
economic debates and in the proposal and discussion of projects 
for social betterment. Neither selfishness nor oppression ut- 
terly stills its outery. Selfishness avidly, grasps and holds 
whatsoever it may, unscrupulously disregardful of the rights 
and wishes of others. It hungers for power, aggrandizement, 
and luxuriation. In least offensive form it embraces family, 
clan, and nation, and shuts out all not of either from the sweep 
of its sympathies, except as they may minister to its lusts. It 
is furtive, tyrannous, and erael. Ever disappointed, it aches 
and schemes with the underlying conviction that there is a 
better way to compass its deepest desires. The oppressed are 
certain there is. They also may be selfish and unjust. Yet 
sad experience forces upon them the belief that equity and al- 
truistic beneficence are indispensable to the welfare of each and 
the whole. History is a vividly crimson photograph of their 
struggles for the rightful enjoyment of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and of reluctant concession on the part of 
privileged classes. Rome, France, Britain, and the United 
States of America are impressive illustrations. Through an- 


guish, tears, and blood the people strive, by deliberate legisla- 
tion, in which the need of infallible ethical guidance is touch- 
ingly confessed, to adjust relation to environment, to guard 


against recurrence of misery, and to reach that ideal constitution 
of society for which they purblindly yearn. 

I. Imaginary constructions of society, built by basal, Edenic 
instinct and suited to the preferences of the architects, are 
among the choice treasures of literature. Plato, in his 2epud- 
lic, argues that it is the aim of the individual man, and also 
of the State, to be wise, brave, and temperate. In tlie State, he 
says, there are the three orders of guardians, auxiliaries, and 
producers. Of these wisdom is the special virtue of the first, 
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courage of the second, and temperance of all. As to the indi- 
vidual, wisdom belongs to his rational part, courage to his spir- 
ited, and temperance to his appetitive. In the State, as in the 
man, injustice disturbs their harmony. Socrates wished that he 
could see how such a commonwealth would work if once set in 
motion, but died without the sight. 

II. Plutarch, writing near the close of the first century after 
Christ, painted an ideal commonwealth as the concreted con- 
ception of Lycurgus, the mythical Solon of Sparta. Chival- 
rously loyal to the right, and zealous chiefly for the health 
and strength of his native city, this noblest of the Her- 
aclidw studied the science and art of government in Crete, 
hygiene and Homer’s poems in Ionia, and military organization 
in Egypt. Summoned by the Lacedsemonians to Sparta, and 
distinguished by the priestess of Apollo at Delphi as * beloved 
of the gods, and rather a god than a man,” he remodeled the 
government by the institution of a senate of equal authority 
with the kings, which, while it tempered their imperiousness, 
also curbed the encroaching disposition of the people. He also 
introduced the referendum, or submission of legislation to the 
vote of the people for adoption or rejection, and rooted out the 
evils of insolence, envy, avarice, and luxury, and also those dis- 
tempers of a State still more inveterate and fatal—poverty and 
riches—* by the cancellation of all former divisions of the land 
and the making of new ones, so that all might be perfectly 
equal in their possessions and way of living.” Theneeforward 
those ambitious of distinction might seek it in virtue only. 
Next Lycurgus attempted to divide the movables, but was 
checked by an avarice which he cireumvented by the substitu- 
tion of iron for gold and silver money. This also helped him in 
the extrusion of unprofitable and superfluous arts. Commerce 
ended for lack of portable currency, and so did the traffic in 
lust, superstition, and vanity. But this loss was compensated 
by excellence of art in necessary things. Public tables—at 
which all ate in common of the same meat, and of such kinds 
as were appointed by law—completed the conquest of luxury 
and love of riches. The menw was not like Delmonico’s. Each 
of fifteen persons at a table supplied monthly one bushel of 
meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, two and one 
half pounds of figs, and a little money to buy fish and flesh. 
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Lyeurgus, himself an example of meekness and sterling moral- 
ity, observed all his own ordinances. Children were introduced 
as into schools of sobriety and instructed in government, liberal 
breeding, and reticence. 

Lyeurgus published neither organic nor statutory laws in 
writing, but interwove their principles with the manners and 
culture of the citizens. Habit beeame common law. Frequent 
aggression upon the same enemy was inhibited, lest they too 
should become able warriors. Legislation was resolved into the 
education of youth. This was begun before the marriage of 
parents in physical training, in unquestionably immoral pub- 
lie exhibitions of dancing virgins, and in the incitement of 
young men who beheld the spectacle to matrimony. Lycurgus 
was the primal scientific stirpiculturist, and only less obnoxious 
to sound morals in his institution of abductive matrimony 
and illicit commerce of the sexes than John HH. Noyes in the 
noisome Oneida Community. Children he regarded as less the 
property of their parents than of the State. If weakly and 
deformed, they were thrown into a deep cavern near Mount 
Taygetus. If vigorous and hardy, they were taught to despise 
fear, ill-humor, and crying. At seven years of age they were 
enrolled into companies and encouraged to fight with spirited 
firmness. At twelve they slept on beds of reeds, with a little 
thistledown added to the single garment of each to keep him 
warm in winter. Theft was the deft art that saved from 
starvation, and death was preferred to detection. Quick wit, 
sharp repartee seasoned with humor, concise and_ pithy 
speech, were desiderata. “ And yet we can reach our enemies’ 
hearts with them,” was the defense of short swords by Agis. 
“ Go and first make trial of it in thy own family,” was the ad- 
vice that voiced the objection of Lycurgus to popular govern- 
ment. He fortified Sparta with “a wall of men instead of 
brick.” Poetry and music were equally laconic after their kind. 
Only in campaigns were the Spartans dudish in costume, in- 
dulgent in diet, and gentle in discipline. Men of mature years 
lived not for themselves, but for their country. None could 
exercise any mechanic trade; that was devolved upon the en- 
slaved Helots. Contempt of the worthless, facetiousness, pub- 
lie spirit, ambition to be wisest and best among the good and 
wise, and intense patriotism were prominent characteristics : 
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and so was the cowardly practice of ambuscading and murder- 
ing the defenseless Helots. 

Stern beauty and greatness undoubtedly inhered in this 
hypothetical government ; ugliness and littleness were no less 
distinctive of it. Gold and silver were in the statue, but clay 
was the largest component. “ Rather by the obedience of sub- 
jects” than by the rule of kings did Sparta endure for a while. 
The diabolism of cruelest selfishness was in its relations to the 
enslaved; nor was this vice altogether absent from commerce 
among themselves and their attitude toward their compeers. 
As a philosophic dream this unique commonwealth is of abid- 
ing interest; as a concrete working theory of the way in which 
humanity may achieve its highest evolution and deepest satis- 
faction it is a wretched failure. Yet it is the best that philo- 
sophie heathenism could produce. 

III. Vastly better in ethics, structure, and results, because 
of the incorporation of professedly Christian elements, is the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More, written in the years 1515-16, 
when the rickety edifice of Roman Catholicism in the British 
[sles was crumbling into ruins. The disorders of the times 
compelled thought on meliorative methods and on the discrep- 
aney between what was and what ought to be. This brochure 
represents ideal society, as imagined by the author and described 
by the sage traveler, Raphael Hythloday. The commonwealth 
of Utopia was in startling contrast with that of England. The 
veiled mockery of its description precluded publication while 
Henry VIII lived. Erasmus commended the pernsal of it as 
acquainting with the true source of all political evils. 

Utopia—* nowhere ”—is said to be a crescent-shaped island five 
hundred miles in shore length and two hundred miles broad in 
the middle, situated somewhere south of the equator. It is a 
beautiful and fertile land whose principal inhabitants are very 
unlike a great number of noblemen in England, “that are them- 
selves as idle as drones, that insist on other men’s labor, on the 
labor of their tenants, whom, to raise their revenues, they pare 
to the quick,” and thus drive into the menacing standing army 
or cast out into the highways; where, perforee, they became 
desperate criminals in such numbers that the groaning gibbets 
could scarcely sustain the bodies of those condemned to death. 
These same noblemen (essentially unchanged at the close of the 
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nineteenth century) estopped agriculture, razed houses and 
towns to make pasturage, and, by ill usage, forced small free- 
holders to sell their acres and household goods at bankrupt 
prices. Sports, gambling, and drunkenness only aggravated the 
general distress. Religion and worship were matters of kingly 
caprice. The brutal Tudor would tolerate none of any kind 
differing from that which he professed. Dissent was crushed 
by imprisonment, torture, confiscation, and death. He was 
Chureh and State in one, and over both his will—variable as 
his foul lusts—held supreme sway. Sir Thomas More himself 
fell a victim to Henry’s ferocious tyranny; yet not before he 
had accomplished, by the composition of Utopia, a work whose 
actual social energy will be lasting as his own brilliant memory. 
In it the lust of conquest, burdensome standing armies, debase- 
ment of the currency, iniquitous taxation, dispensing with legal 
inhibitions for great compositions, mercenary judiciary, divine 
right of kings to do as they please, religious bigotry and perse- 
cution, and avoidable poverty are all denounced with exquisite 
irony and resistless force. For much of all this evil aggregate 
the preachers, who should have publicly proclaimed what 
Christ taught in secret, are severely blamed. They displayed 
the craft of Machiavelian politicians; “for they, observing 
that the world would not willingly suit their lives to the rules 
that Christ has given, have fitted his doctrine as if it had been 
a leaden rule to their lives, that so, some way or other, they 
might agree with one another.” It was different with the 
Utopians, “among whom all things were so well governed, and 
with so few laws; where virtue hath its due reward, and yet 
there is such an equality that every man lives in plenty.” 

More in this famous study figures as a Christian socialist, who 
sees that “the setting all upon a level is the only way to make 
a nation happy, which cannot be obtained as long as there is 
private property.” Whence, he is persuaded that “ till prop- 
erty is taken away there can be no equitable or just distri- 
bution of things, nor can the world be happily governed ; for 
as long as that is maintained the greatest and far best part of 
mankind will be still oppressed with a load of cares and anxie- 
ties.” To this end he would limit the acquisitions of wealth 
and prevent the establishment of government by the rich and 
for the rich, with all its concomitant evils. 
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His ideas of civil government are embodied in the constitu- 
tion of Utopia, each of whose fifty-four cities annually sends 
three of its wisest senators to Amaurot, the capital, to consult 
about their common concerns. Its organization is of geo- 
metrical precision, Citizens reside in town and country alter- 
nately. Country families are of not less than forty persons, 
“ besides two slaves,” and over every thirty families is a magis- 
trate. I[usbandmen are model farmers and raise “an infinite 
multitude of chickens” by artificial incubation. Amaurot is 
an equalized Philadelphia, with narrow streets, uniform build- 
ings, flat roofs, and fruitful rear gardens. Every thirty fami- 
lies yearly choose a magistrate called the philarch, every ten 
philarchs an archphilarch, and all the philarchs or sypho- 
grants the prince. The latter is chosen secretly, on the ground 
of special fitness for office, and for life. The archphilarchs, or 
tranibors, are his legislative council, and debate every public 
measure for three days before reaching a conclusion. Nothing 
is debated on the day it is proposed. They sleep before discuss- 
ing it, and thus avoid hasty and ill-considered decisions. 

All the Utopians are workers. Every family makes its own 
clothes ; trades pass generally by descent; six hours per diem 
are allotted to work, eight to sleep, and ten to study and 
recreation. All have abundant provision, for there is neither 
idleness nor luxury among them. Mental and esthetic eul- 
ture is rich, varied, and thorough. Learned men are exempt 
from manual labor and furnish national ambassadors to for- 
eign powers. Surplus laborers are sent out to mend the high- 
ways, and thus to perfect the means of intercommunication. 
“ Great obedience ” to parents is a common trait. Swarming 
population is colonized in foreign nations claiming more soil 
than is cultivated, whether the natives consent thereto or not, 
“since every man has by the law of nature a right to such a 
waste portion of the earth as is necessary for his subsistence’”—a 
dictum dear to the heart of Henry George. Wives serve their 
husbands, children their parents, “ and always the younger serves 
the elder.” As in Bellamy’s new Boston, every family is sup- 
plied at the public stores with what it needs, “ without either 


paying for it or leaving anything in exchange.” This is as it 
ought to be, for there is enough for all, and the Rev. Dr. Me- 
Glynn agrees with Sir Thomas More, that it is “the fear of want 
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that makes any of the whole race of animals either greedy or 
ravenous.” Markets are public. In the extramural abattoirs 
killing is done by slaves. Repasts in the public halls are com- 
mon. The sick and injured are lodged and cared for in public 
hospitals like Bellevue, and those ill of infectious diseases are 
isolated in buildings like those of North Brother’s Island or 
Sandy Hook, so that there is no danger of spreading contagion. 
Slaves perform all uneasy and sordid services. The sexes are 
seated opposite to each other at the public tables, and separate 
tables accommodate children and nurses. Old men are held in 
special honor, and entertain while they educate juniors by their 
talk. Proficients in the fine art of feeding, “they never sup 
without music, and there is always fruit served up after meat. 
While they are at table some burn perfumes and sprinkle 
about fragrant ointments and sweet waters; in short, they want 
nothing that may cheer up their spirits. They give themselves 
a large allowance that way, and indulge themselves in all such 
pleasures as are attended with no inconvenience.” 

Liberty of movement is regulated by law, no mercy is shown 
to tramps, and “there are no taverns, no alehouses, nor stews 
among them ”—a condition of things that the Rev. Dr. Park- 
hurst and all good prohibitionists would be glad to witness in 
the city of New York. Surplus in one part of the island sup- 
plements scarcity in another. Wealth, represented by bonds of 
foreign communities, is Utopian property with which merce- 
naries are hired in foreign warfare. Gold, silver, and precious 
stones find uses in the arts, as playthings for children, and as 
badges of slavery and marks of infamy. 

Of trifling logical forms the Utopians know nothing, but of 
astronomy and the exact sciences they know much. Moral 
philosophy evokes all their mental powers. Man’s happiness, 
they say, is chiefly, if not wholly, in pleasure; and this they 
prove by arguments drawn from the principles of religion, as 
well as from natural reason—but the pleasure must always be 
good and honest. The religious principles held by them are 
such as might be taught in all the public schools of modern 
civilization, namely, the being and government of God, the 
immortality of the soul, happiness the end of being, personal 
responsibility to God, and rewards and punishments in and after 
this life. Self-love is the principle that measures the treatment 
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of others. Hence the Utopians are courteous, wise, humane, in- 
tellectual, pious, and upright. Health is prized as the greatest 
of bodily pleasures, and the “ witness of a good conscience ” as 
the highest of all mental delights. They are scholarly, erudite, 
critical, and cosmopolitan in knowledge. 

Slaves are prisoners captured in battle, criminals, or volun- 
tary hirelings. All, by good and faithful works, may earn free- 
dom. Death is not feared, but is often sought in economie sui- 
cide. Uncleanliness is condignly punished, marriage fostered, 
and uncommon—if not indecent—pains taken to ascertain the 
perfect healthfulness of both parties to the contract. Divorce 
is granted only because of insufferable perverseness or adultery, 
in which latter case both parties to the crime are doomed to 
slavery. Capital punishment is not practiced, nor do penalties 
fail to be graduated by the nature and circumstances of offenses. 
Positive purpose to commit crime is punishable as the crime 
itself. Love of virtue is stimulated by public honors, and aspi- 
ration to office is frustrated by certain defeat. Of lawyers, 
considering them “as a sort of people whose profession it is to 
disguise matters and to wrest the laws,” they have none. Every 
man, as his own lawyer, is supposed to know his duty. In inter- 
national relations “they think leagues are useless things, and 
believe that if the common ties of humanity do not knit men 
together the faith of promises will have no great effect.” Wars 
are waged only for the redress of overt or covert wrongs, and 
in these wars women are trained to take part in case of necessity. 
All warriors are volunteers. Ietaliation primarily takes the 
form of embargo on trade, and never of violence more than 
sufficient to enforee justice. Peace is won and maintained by 
subsidizing friends among the enemy. Intrenchments, bayo- 
nets, masked batteries, and godly chaplains are favorite instru- 
ments in active operations. The least injury possible is done 
to the property of enemies, whose country is made the seat of 
war and who are compelled to reimburse expenses by payment 
of indemnity as one of the terms of peace. 

Religions are many, widely differentiated, and equal before 
the law. All the Utopians are theists in process of emanci- 
pation from superstition, and most are Christian socialists. 
Religious profession and worship are free, ministers of reli- 
gion are possessed of authority conferred simultaneously with 
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providential call to work, and atheists are never raised “ either 
to honor or offices,” or employed “in any public trust.” The 
citizens think, as John Wesley was inclined to do, that “the 
souls of beasts are immortal,” burn the bodies of their fellow- 
men, and believe that the spirits of the good may be and are in 
our company. They despise auguries and scorn divination ; are 
practical brothers and sisters of charity (Brutheskas) and the 
widest of broad churchmen. In church theory and administra- 
tion they resemble the Methodist Episcopalians, impart accurate 
ethical instruction to children, and utilize the services of women 
as “ deaconesses” and even as ordained priests. All of both 
sexes in the latter class enjoy the “benefit of clergy.” Wor- 
ship is by the sexes seated apart, and is confessional, supplica- 
tive, and thankful. Symbolism is of purely spiritual things, 
and Sabbath observance of the best Roman Catholic type. 

While More regards Utopia as the only commonwealth 
that truly deserves the name, there are many things in it that 
he rather wishes than hopes to see adopted in government. 
Could he have lived to the present hour he would be amazed 
and exultant over the extent to which his Utopia adumbrated 
the future. It is one of the books of the ages—wonderfully 
influential on faith and morals. It initiates the movements 
that issue in religious and civil freedom, in the reform of crimi- 
nal law, and in public provision for the poor when disabled 
from further labor. Yet, deeper study of another volume, 
from whose inspired pages he drew whatever is potential of 
good in his own, and the application of its teachings to indi- 
vidual and collective life will work out far greater marvels, 
marvels that will wholly satisfy the indestructible yearning of 
humanity for perfection of personal and social being. 

[V. Francis Bacon’s Vew Atlantis, published in 1629, posits 
his ideal commonwealth in the seas wherein Australia now ex- 
ults in the flush of political youth. He presents science as the 
eivilizer which binds man to man and as the leader of all ages, 
ranks, and classes into the knowledge and love of God. The 
New Atlantis is painted as a glorious island—Bensalem by na- 
tive titlke—tenanted by godly Christians who are familiar with 
religious oaths, quarantine, hospitals, and hospitality, addicted to 


wholesome and generous diet, and still more conspicuously to 
the “ study of the works and creatures of God.” For the latter 
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they have an order called Salomon’s House—“the noblest 
foundation that ever was upon the earth, and the lantern of 
this kingdom ”—whose members seek exhaustive knowledge 
of the affairs and state of all countries, and “especially of the 
sciences, arts, manufactures, and inventions of all the world;” 
the end of their foundation being the “ knowledge of causes 
and secret motions of things and the enlarging of the bounds 
of human empire, to the effecting of all things possible.” 
What the “ father of Salomon’s House ” enumerates as the prep- 
arations for, and instruments and achievements of, scientific 
research are those best known to the profound writer, who be- 
lieved in the transmutation of species and also in perpetual 
motion. Bacon never finished his volume. What he has done 
is to give his readers a grave and imposing representation of an 
extremely pious nation of scientists, philosophers, artisans, and 
artists, who implored divine illumination upon their labors for 
“turning them into good and holy uses,” and who thought that 
purely religious life developed the highest civilization. 

V. Thomas Campanella, Bacon’s compeer, was an Italian 
Dominican with eager appetite for knowledge. He thought 
that nature should be studied in her works rather than through 
books. Ilis patriotism cost him twenty-seven years’ imprison- 
ment by the King of Spain. During this period he constructed 
his Civitas Solis, or City of the Sun. This is located in Tapro- 
bane, or Ceylon, and is built in seven concentric circles upon a 
high hill crowned by a skillfully artistic temple. The head of 
its government in temporal and spiritual affairs is Metaphysic ; 
his assistants are Power, Wisdom, and Love. The first is the 
military ruler, the second presides over the liberal arts and 
sciences, the third is in charge of the people. The Virtues are 
the magistrates. Property is in common; so are the public 
tables and the women. Children are for the State. AIl are 
told off to work for about four hours every day. None are 
rich or poor, for all have enough; “and on this point they 
strongly recommend the religion of the Christians, and espe- 
cially the life of the apostles.” In war the citizens of Civitas 
Solis are just, brave, expert, and pious; in peace temperate, 
cleanly, and long-lived. Capital punishment is for treason 
or impiety. Laws are short and plain. Being superstitious 


astrologists, they hold many absurd notions, and in prayer ex- 
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press submission to the divine will, “as it seems best to God.” 
Campanella’s creation is of the same class as that of Bacon. 


It is a scheme of society projected by a solitary celibate scholar, 
who seems to have known less of Christ’s teachings than of 
those of the philosophers. It reveals the precedent environ- 
inent of the author, and shows, like all its predecessors, the 
tokens of outgrowth from that gnawing, unrestful desire for 
symmetrical and perfect being and for the individual and col- 
lective happiness, once possessed but now lost, for which hu- 
manity instinctively feels that it was made. 

VI. This same desire has been and is operative in the estab- 
lishment of socialistic communities on a smaller seale, of which 
we have so many examples in the United States, and grieves over 
their total or comparative failure. Many of these were organ- 
ized by men of powerful intellect, like Robert Owen, Saint- 
Simon, and John H. Noyes, who liberally contributed to carry 
out their respective schemes. Owen devoted $300,000 of his 
private fortune to make his enterprise successful, and Saint- 
Simon sacrificed a brilliant career in the army. Great emphasis 
has been placed by the majority on the importance of universal 
education. Celibacy, as with the Shakers, has been an essential 
element in some of their systems ; marriage, as with the Icarians, 
in others ; and promiscuous intercourse, as with the communities 
at Oneida and Wallingford, in others. All are failures. Noyes, 
in his book on American Socialisms, gives a short history of 
no less than forty-seven. All the Communists in the United 
States number about five thousand, including children. In 1878 
the whole were divided into seventy-two separate communities, 
each with am average of less than seventy persons. The aggre- 
gate capitalized wealth possessed by them was estimated by 
Charles Nordhoff at $12,000,000 (now about $20,000,000), and 
yet they are disheartening failures to the projectors. Brook 
Farm, in Massachusetts, founded by men and women distin- 
guished for education and refinement, was a total failure. All 
others are either total or comparative failures. The undertak- 
ings of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Bazard, and Enfantin, in France, 
were tragic failures. So were those of Owen in England, and so 
have been the phalansteries of the Fourierians in this country. 
Bitter have been the despairing lamentations over the whole. 

VII. Is, then, this irrepressible desire for fully rounded bliss 
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to flame forever in the burning heart of humanity? Is there 
no hope of satisfaction? Profound and eager thinkers, philan- 
thropists, and men of push and pluck reply strenuously in the 
negative. They stand ready to repeat, in newer forms, the 
daring experimentation of their predecessors. Like coral insects, 
building up the reef that eventually will rise above the waves to 
be kissed by the sun, fertilized by the flora, and converted into 
semblance of paradise, so these are content to aim and toil 
and die without attaining the objective of exertion, but hopeful 
that successors, building on the results of their lives, will justify 
the wisdom of their deeds and sacrifices. Of this resourceful 
and daring class Dr. Theodor Hertzka, a leading Viennese 
economist, and author of /7edand—A Social Anticipation, is 
an example. His publication immediately evoked desire in 
Germany and Austria to put his views into practice. In many 
of the large towns and cities persons of all classes organized 
local societies for this purpose, and these have been united 
under the title of the International Freeland Society. At 
the first plenary meeting of this body in March, 1891, it was 
announced that a suitable tract of land in British East Africa, 
between Mount Kenia and the coast, had been placed at its dis- 
posal, It was hoped that the actual formation of a Freeland 
colony would not be delayed long, and the intention was to 
apply to the British government for the guarantee of non- 
interference with the development of Freeland institutions. 

Freeland is a purely secularistic attempt to solve the darkest 
problem of modern times in the world’s economic and social 
order. Splendid advances of art and science have brought the 
unlimited forces of nature into subjection, prodtction is of 
inexhaustible abundance, and yet not a single human woe has 
been mitigated. At least Jolin Stuart Mill saysso. Increasing 
facility in the production of wealth brings misery and ruin in 
its train. Science hitherto has stood helpless and perplexed in 
presence of this hard problem, whose solution, according to Dr. 
Hertzka, has been sought in a wrong direction : 


The solution of the social problem is not to be sought in the 
discovery of an absolutely good order of society, but in that of the 
relatively best ; that is, of such an order of human institutions as 
best corresponds to the temporary conditions of human existence. 
The existing arrangements of society call for improvement, not 
because they are out of harmony with our longing for an abso- 
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lutely good state of things, but because it can be shown to be 
possible to replace them by others more in accordance with the 
contemporary conditions of human existence. 

What these other possible arrangements of society may be is 
exhibited in the history and progress of the imaginary Free- 
land republic, established “on the basis of perfect liberty and 
economic justice; a community which, while it preserves the 
ungualified right of every individual to control his own actions, 
secures to every worker the full and uncurtailed enjoyment of 
the fruits of his labor.’ Central Africa, with its genial climate, 
rich and unappropriated lands, and manifold resources, is selected 
for the location of the colony. The composite colonists are duly 
settled therein. Exclusive right of property in occupied land 
is not recognized, either in the individual or in the community. 
For agriculture and for productive purposes generally self-gov- 
erning associations are formed, of which each member shares 
the profits in proportion to his contribution to the common labor 
of the body. Anyone may join any association and may leave 
it when he pleases. Action is freely permitted so long as it 
does not infringe upon the rights of others. Capital for produe- 
tion, without payment of interest, is furnished to producers out 
of the common revenue, but must be returned by the producer. 
All persons incapable of labor, and also women, have the right 
to a competent allowance for maintenance out of the revenue 
of the commonwealth, which “belongs as much to the weak 
and helpless as to the strong and capable.” Public revenue for 
all purposes is provided by a tax levied upon net income. 

Space precludes more than the briefest glances at the roman- 
tic expedition which inaugurates this new arrangement of social 
order. It is amply provided with necessary material; is rein- 
forced by the accession of an American lady, rich and beautiful, 
young and practical; obeys the orders of its leader with mili- 
tary precision; defeats and conciliates hostile natives; and 
reaches its goal at the feet of “ Kenia in all the icy magnificence 
of its glacier world.” Eden Vale is chosen as the new home. 
Agriculturists, artisans, mechanics, and miners soon make it a 
commodious, wealthy, and happy abode. Roads are constructed, 
and the colony’s steamer service brings in multitudinous immi- 
grants. Elephants and buffaloes are con¥erted into beasts of 


burden and domestie eattle. Publie officials are legislative and 
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administrative. Adult suffrage, without discrimination of sex, 
ié universal. Of business secrets there are none. The con- 
tribution of each citizen to public purposes is in proportion to 
his income. Education is liberal, without cost to pupils, and 
teachers are highly paid. Exploitation of and injustice to labor 
are tnknown, Canals, aqueducts, and railroads of immense 
length and usefulness are thoroughly constructed. Gold from 
native mines is plentiful, is the measure of value in foreign 
comunerce, and also in domestic exchanges, wherein it is repre- 
sented only by checks and written orders. All the conven- 
iences and luxuries of Bellamy’s future Boston are at command 
of the happy Freelanders. Its science, philosophy, art, literature 
are equaled by those of the African republic. Drunkards are 
few, and always of the newcomers. War with the aggressive 
Abyssinians quickly ends in the rout of the latter. Army and 
navy of the Freelanders are fearless and irresistible. Both 
sexes are at liberty to smoke, and women free to court mates 
for themselves. Sunday is a day for singing and dancing—not 
religiously, however. Care is an utter stranger, for all “ possess 
the absolute certainty of continuing to be well off.” 

Other nations seek counsel from Freeland on the modification 
of their own institutions, and with a view to similar prosperity. 
Therefore a representative congress of all nations is invited to 
assemble at Eden Vale. Sixty-eight accept the invitation. In 
the six days of discussion that ensue all exemplify the catholic 
longing for perfection of nature and of bliss. Some insist that 
it can be realized only through obedience to the instructions 
and imitation of the example of Jesus of Nazareth, that he is 
the ideal social reformer, and that “ Christ rejected wealth only 
heeause it had its source in exploitation.” Opponents concede 
that his teaching differs in no essential point from that which is 
practically carried out in Freeland, and wish to make it the 
common property of the world. The debate is a symposium of 
advanced opinions on economic and political questions. Christ 
is honored as the great Teacher, whose instructions have been 
and still are woefully misunderstood and misapplied. Not with 
all things that are said of him can his evangelical disciples fully 
agree, but with the conclusion that only in and through him 
Edenie conditions can be restored to the individual and to the 


mass of society they are in entire accord. 
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VIII. This pathetic, restless aspiration for perfect goodness 
of being and relation is to be satistied in a future beyond 
secular time. Dr. Hertzka is right in the confident opinion 
that “ we are standing on the threshold of a new and happier 
age.” But, whatever of nearest approximation to the highest 
ultimate possibilities of our race that new and happier age may 
bring, it will be only the prophecy and providential pledge of 
the new heavens and earth in which dwelleth righteousness. 
Imperfection, sickness, death, will continue until Christ shall 
make all things new. Then nature and character will be per- 
fect and felicity complete. Christian expectancy will be more 
than satisfied. The Creator never implanted desires for good 
in the Adamie heart withont making provision for their legiti- 
mate gratification— 

Indulgmg every instinct of the soul, 


There where law, life, joy, impulse, are one thing. 


The recent marvelous progress of society—through seasons of 
darkness, convulsion, pain, and grief—toward possible perfec- 
tion is presumptive proof that the ultimate goal will be finally 
won. The infinite Father, by revelation of his mind and will 
through the long series of apostles and prophets, and more par- 
ticularly through his incarnate Son, lovingly guides humanity 
in intelligent working toward the desired consummation. Ap- 
proximation toward it is commensurate with the degree of per- 
sonal and collective cooperation with the Father as revealed in 
Christ. How this is so cannot be diseussed within the limits 
of this essay. Suftice it to say here that the kingdom of Mes- 
siah, or the ideal commonwealth, has been inaugurated for more 
than nineteen centuries, has slowly but surely spread through- 
out the earth, is winning more benignant victories than in any 


prior era, and is conferring the richest blessings upon mankind. 
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Arr. VIIL—AN OLD POLITICAL SCANDAL— WERE 
CLAY AND ADAMS GUILTY OF BARGAIN AND 
INTRIGUE? 

Tue presidential election of 1824 was marked by many 
eculiar features. In the first place, all four of the candidates 
belonged to the same political party. They were Jeffersonian 
Republicans, or, as we should now eall them, Democrats. The 
old Federalist Party of Washington, Hamilton, and Jolin Adams 
had not been able to survive the suspicion of unpatriotic conduet 
which tainted its reputation during the War of 1812, though in 
Pennsylvania and a few of the other States it still managed to 
keep up a show of life. 

In the second place, there was no uniformity as to the 
manner in whieh the candidates were brought out. For twenty 
years prior to that time it had been customary for the members 
of the federal Congress to resolve themselves into nominating 
conventions and to recommend suitable persons for the suffrages 
of their fellow-citizens. This custom, however, had gradually 
come to be very unpopular. The great body of the people, 
growing more and more democratic in their instinets and im- 
pulses, had reached the point at which they resented the idea 
of allowing * King Caucus,” as the congressional conclave was 
derisively called, to determine who should be the nation’s ruler. 
The last effort to use this onee formidable “ machine” was 
made February 14, 1824; but out of the two lundred and six 
teen Republican congressmen who were entitled to be present 
only sixty-six actually availed themselves of the privilege. The 
rest were prudent men who foresaw the evil and hid them- 
selves. The chief of the caueus managers was Martin Van 
Buren, who was by native instinet and acquired habit a trading 
politician, On his motion, and in the face of some slight de 
mand for adjournment to another day, Mr. William I. Craw- 
ford, of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Monroe, 
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Was nominated, receiving sixty-four of the total number of 
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votes cast. Carl Schurz, in his Life of /lenry Clay, measures 
Crawford thus: 

He was a man of imposing presence. Ie ~ filled several 
public stations of importance creditably enough, but in none ot 
them had he rendered services so eminent as to e sntitle him to rank 
among the first order of statesmen. Still, he had managed to pass 
in those days asa great man. His was that temporary sort of great- 
ness that appears in history as the reputation of a reputation. 


As early as 1822 the Tennessee Legislature had put forward 
the name of General Andrew Jackson, that genuine son of 
Mars, who won immortal fame at the battle of New Orleans. 
This action created much merriment in the northeastern see- 
tion of the country. But when, in the spring of 1824, it was 
indorsed by both the Federalists and the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania, it ceased to be regarded as a joke. In the meantime 
the legislatures of Kentucky, Louisiana, Ohio, and Missouri 
had declared for Henry Clay—“ Harry of the West,” as he was 
admiringly called by his loyal followers—the most fascinating 
and best loved man that ever figured in American polities. 
New England and the Northeast generally favored the candi- 
dacy of John Quincey Adams, whose qualifications lay in his 
unrivaled scholarship, his long experience as a statesman and 
diplomatist, and his unbending integrity ; but who utterly lacked 
the personal qualities that draw and hold the masses. 

The canvass that followed was most exciting and quite as 
abusive as any of nore recent years. It early became evident 
that there would be no choice by the Electoral College ; but this 
fact did not restrain the activity of the partisans of the various 
candidates. From the beginning Jackson gained on his com- 
petitors; and it is possible that if the election had been post- 
poned for a few weeks he would have been chosen in the ordi- 
nary way. The exact result was not known until late in Decem- 
ber. It turned out that Mr. C lay had received 37 electoral votes ; 
Mr. Crawford, 41; Mr. Adams, 84; General Jackson, 99. 

For the second time in the history of the republic, the choice 
of the chief magistrate devolved upon the House of Represen- 
tatives. Of that body Henry Clay had been the speiinee for 
thirteen years, and had deme aned himself with so much dignity, 
courtesy, and ability that no one of his official rulings nal ever 
been reversed. His influence over his fellow-members was 
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very great. It was felt on all hands that he would, neverthe- 
Jess—though he himself, not being one of the three foremost 
candidates, was now constitutionally ineligible—easily be able to 
play the part of a Warwick and name the successful man. Assid- 
uous court was consequently paid him from every quarter. In a 
letter written from Washington on January 8, 1825, to Francis 
P. Blair, Sr., whom he then counted among his friends in Ken- 
tucky, he humorously describes the situation thus: 


I am sometimes touched gently on the shoulder by a friend, for 
example, of General Jackson, who will thus address me: “ My 
dear sir, all my dependence is upon you; don’t disappoint us ; 
you know our partiality was for you next to the hero, and how 
much we want a Western President.” Immediately after a friend 
of Mr. Crawford will accost me: “ The hopes of the Republican 
Party are concentrated on you; for God’s sake preserve it. If 
you had been returned instead of Mr. Crawford every man of us 
would have supported you to the last hour. We consider you 
and him as the only genuine Republican candidates.” Next a 
friend of Mr. Adams comes with tears in his eyes: “Sir, Mr. 
Adams has always had the greatest respect for you and admira- 
tion of your talents. There is no station to which you are not 
equal, Most undoubtedly you are the second choice of New 
England, and I pray you to consider seriously whether the public 
good and your own future interests do not point most distinctly 
to the choice which you ought to make.” How can one withstand 
all this disinterested homage and kindness ? 


All these pains might have been spared. Mr. Clay’s mind 
was already made up as to what he should do. Even before he 
left Kentucky for the eapital he had told John J. Crittenden 
that he was resolved to vote for Mr. Adams; and early in 
December he had communicated the same information to ( + fe 
Thomas I]. Benton, who up to that time had been his ardent 
supporter. Not long after he wrote to Francis Brooke: 

As a friend of liberty, and to the permanence of our institu- 
tions, I cannot consent, in this early stage of their existence, by 
contributing to the election of a military chieftain, to give the 
strongest guaranty that the republic will march in the fatal road 
which has conducted every other republic to ruin. 


In the same strain he addressed Mr. Blai: 


Mr, Adams, you know well, I should never have selected, if at 
liberty to draw from the whole mass of our citizens, for a President. 
But there is no danger in his elevation now, or in time to come. 
Not so of his competitor, of whom I cannot believe that killing 
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two thousand five hundred Englishmen at New Orleans qualities 
for the various difficult and complicated duties of the chief mag- 
istracy. 

These were not new views, originated by Mr. Clay to meet 
the occasion and to justify a questionable piece of conduct. 
They had been formed and expressed as far back as the time 
when he delivered his speech in Congress on General Jackson’s 
lawless conduct in the Seminole war. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that he declined to be governed by the action which the 
Kentucky Legislature presently took, requesting the members 
of Congress from the State to give their support to General 
Jackson. Le had not been elected by the Legislature, and felt 
no responsibility to it. Perhaps, also, he entertained the same 
general opinion on the subject of instructions that, at a later 
day, led Mr. Lamar to stand up in the Senate chamber and vote 
for honest money in the teeth of a command from the Legisla- 
ture of Mississippi to do otherwise. 

When Mr. Clay’s purpose became generally known the ad- 
herents of Mr. Crawford and of General Jackson utterly 
changed their attitude toward him. Finding they could not 


eajole, they undertook to frighten him; and at the last they 


had resort to an expedient of the most desperate character, On 
January 28 the following letter, purporting to have been 
written by a member of Congress from Pennsylvania, was pub- 
lished in the Columbian Observer of Philadelphia: 


WASHINGTON, January 25, 1825. 

Dear Sir: I take up my pen to inform you of one of the most 
disgraceful transactions that ever covered with infamy the Repub- 
lican ranks. Would you believe that men professing democracy 
could be found base enough to lay the ax at the very root of the 
tree of liberty! Yet, strange as it is, it isnot less true. To give 
you a full history of this transaction would far exceed the limits 
of a letter. I shall, therefore, at once proceed to give you a brief 
account of such a bargain as can only be equaled by the famous 
Burr conspiracy of 1801. For some time past the friends of C lay 
have hinted that they, like the Swiss, would fight for those who 
pay best. Overtures were said to have been made by the friends 
of Adams to the friends of Clay, offering him the appointment of 
Secretary of State for his aid to elect Adams. And the friends 
of Mr. Clay gave the information to the friends of Jackson, and 
hinted that if the friends of Jackson would offer the same price 
they would close with them. But none of the friends of Jackson 
would descend to such mean barter and sale. It was not believed 
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by any of the friends of Jackson that this contract would be rati- 
fied by the members from the States which had voted for Ciay. 
I was of the opinion, when I first heard of this transaction, that 
men professing any honorable principles could not, or would not, 
be transferred like the planter does his negroes or the farmer 
does his team of horses. No alarm Was excited. We believed the 
republic was safe. The nation having delivered Jackson into 
the hands of ¢ /OnNgress backed by a large majority of their votes, 
there was in my mind no doubt that Congress would respond to 
the will of the nation by electing the individual they had declared 
to be their choice.* Contrary to this expectation, it is now 
ascertained to a certainty that Henry Clay has transferred his 
interests to John Quincy Adams. <As a consideration for this 
abandonment of duty to his constituents, it is said and believed, 
should this unholy coalition prevail, Clay is to be appointed Secre- 
tary of State. I have no fear on my mind. I am clearly of 
opinion we shall defeat every combination. The force of public 
opinion must prevail, or there is an end of liberty. 


This rather lengthy document we give in full because no con- 
densation could do it justice. In the .Vational Int Llige neer of 
February 1 Mr. Clay made a brief and stinging reply: 


I have seen without any other emotion than that of ineffable 

contempt the abuse which has been poured upon me by a scurril- 
ous paper published in this city, and by other kindred prints and 
persons, in regard to the presidential election. The editor of one 
of these prints, ushered forth in Philadelphia, called the Columbian 
Observer, for which I do not subscribe, and which I have never 
ordered, has had the impudence to transmit to me his vile paper 
of the 28th inst. In this number is inserted a letter, purporting 
to have been written from this city on the 25th inst. by a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives belonging to the Pennsy!- 
vania delegation. I believe it to be a forgery ; but if it be 
genuine I pronounce the member, whoever he may be, a base and 
infamous calumniator, a dastard and liar; and if he dare unveil 
himself and avow his name I will hold him responsible, as I here 
admit myself to be, to all the laws which govern and regulate 
men of honor. 
The flourish in the last sentence about holding his unknown 
calumniator “ responsible * meant, as everybody knew, an invi- 
tation toa duel. It sounds very ridiculous in our ears; but it 
seemed proper enough to our fathers fifty years ago. Dueling 
is, of course, a miserable anachronism ; it was always a flagrant 
offense against good sense and good morals. 


] 


*The cool falsehood in this claim of a “ majority’ for General Jackson is amaz- 
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On February 3 the capitol city was convulsed with inex- 
tinguishable laughter; for on that day Mr. George Kremer, an 
eccentric, ignorant, and uncouth member from Pennsylvania, 
whose chief distinction lay in the faet that he wore a curious 
old leopard-skin overcoat, avowed himself the author of the 
offensive contribution in the Columbian Observer, and added: 

In the meantime George Kremer holds himself ready to prove, to 
the satisfaction of unprejudiced minds, enough to satisfy them of 
the accuracy of the statements which are contained in that letter, 
to the extent that they concern the course and conduct of H. Clay. 
To have challenged Kremer would have been absurd. Daniel 
Webster wrote to his brother Ezekiel: “ Mr. Kremer is a man 
with whom one would think of having a shot about as soon as 


with your neighbor, Mr. Simeon Atkinson, whom he somewhat 


resembles.” Clay saw that he had committed an egregious and 
ridiculous blunder in making a premature announcement of his 
Kellicose intentions. He felt that for the time he was legitimate 
game for public amusement, and that the best he could do was 
to recover his position with the utmost possible dignity. Ie 
therefore on the same day arose in his place in the House and 
asked for an immediate and searching investigation into the 
truth or falsity of the charges that had been brought against 
him, and said that, emanating from such a source as they did, 
this was the only notice which he could take of them. After 
a debate of a day and a half a committee of seven, Messrs. Bar- 
bour, Webster, MacLane, Taylor, Forsyth, Saunders, and Ran- 
kin, was appointed. Kremer promptly professed his willing- 
ness “to meet the inquiry and abide the result.” But he 
subsequently refused to appear before the committee, and sent 
instead a rambling document, claiming that he was responsible 
only to his constituents, and affirming that he would vindicate 
his integrity before “another tribunal.” It was evident that 
he was a mere puppet in the hands of abler men, who had 
promised to furnish him with the necessary evidence to sustain 
his accusations against Mr. Clay, but were utterly unable to re- 
deem their pledge. The probabilities are that his first letter was 
written by Senator John H. Eaton, of Tennessee, and his last 
by Samuel D. Ingham, of Pennsylvania. His recalcitrancy, of 
course, estopped investigation, and the committee reported 
that they could take no further steps. 
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One week later Mr. Adams was elected by the House of 
Itepresentatives, receiving the votes of thirteen States. Three 
vf these States, Kentucky, Ohio, and Missouri, had cast their 
electoral votes for Mr. Clay, and it was, no doubt, due to his 
influence that they now took the stand which they did. Within 
tifteen days Mr. Clay had accepted an invitation to be Secretary 
of State in Mr. Adams’s eabinet. His nomination was sent 
to the Senate in the following March, and a mighty effort 
was made to defeat his confirmation. His enemies alleged 
that all they had said concerning him was now openly proven 
to be true, and that he had rendered himself utterly unworthy 
to fill so high a position. Once more he solicited the most 
painstaking inquiry into the facts, and averred himself ready to 
confront and disprove everything that looked like corruption 
upon his part. In spite of all the opposition that could be 
arrayed against lim the Senate ratified his appointment by a 
vote of 27 to 15. Among those in the afhrmative were Benton, 
Van Buren, and Harrison; and among those in the negative 
were Hayne, John Randolph—who had already sneered at * the 
coalition between Blifil and Black George, the Puritan and the 
John H. Eaton, and, of course, General Jackson. 





blackleg ” 

Before leaving Washington for Tennessee, General Jackson 
paid his personal respects to President Adams, and seemed to 
have accepted the situation. On his way home, however, he 
was everywhere met with such assurances of regard as more 
and more to convince him that he was really the people’s idol 
and had been cheated out of the presidency against their will. 
Only tell a man that he has been wronged, and repeat it often 
enough and with enough emphasis, and he will naturally acquire 
the rooted belief that it is trne. In many publie places on the 
route, as fully detailed in Parton’s Life of Andrew Jackson, vol. 
iii, chapter x, the general distinctly charged that he could have 
reaped the benefit of Mr. Clay’s influence if he had been willing, 
but that he had magnanimonsly refused to stoop to such a level. 
A due appreciation of his own merits was one of his strong 
points. It has never been alleged against him that he was 
afflicted with anything like unnecessary modesty. Parton says: 


None of these remarkable utterances found their way into print 
at that time; but the poison worked in the mind of the unsuspect- 
ing voter. Kremer kept his promise to refer the matter to another 
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“tribunal.” “Are the charges true?” he asked on the stump. 
“Can anyone doubt it who considers that Mr. Clay has performed 
the act which the letter charges him with intending to do, and now 
holds the office which was proclaimed as the consideration for the 
service rendered ?” Imagine nonsense of this kind, repeated in a 
thousand newspapers, roared from a thousand stumps, insinuated 
in a thousand congressional appeals to rural buncombe, Mr. Adams 
silent meanwhile from a sense of official decorum; Mr. Clay silent 
for lack of a responsible accuser, for lack of a tangible accusation. 

So things stood till 1827. In March of that year Mr. Carter 
Beverly, a prominent young Virginian, was a guest with a 
number of other gentlemen at the Hermitage. After leaving 
he wrote to a friend the appended letter, which speedily found 
its way into the columns of a paper in North Carolina: 


I have just returned from General Jackson’s. I found a crowd 
of company with him, ‘Seven Virginians were of the number. 
He gave me a most friendly reception, and urged me to stay some 
days longer with him. He told me this morning, before all his 
company, in reply to a question that I put to him concerning the 
election of J. Q. Adams to the presidency, that Mr. Clay’s friends 
made a proposition to his friends that, if they would promise for 
him [General Jackson] not to put Mr. Adams into the seat of 
Secretary of State, Mr. Clay and his friends would, in one hour, 
make him [Jackson] the President. He [General Jackson] most 
indignantly rejected the proposition, and declared that he would 
not compromit himself ; and, unless most openly and fairly made 
the President by Congress, he would never receive it. He de- 
clared that he said to them he would see the whole earth sink 
under them before he would bargain or intrigue for it. 

This involved and awkward document put a new face on 
the situation. It was widely published, and in some quarters 
its statements were called in question. Mr. Carter accordingly 
appealed to General Jackson to state the facts. The general 
replied at length, and virtualiy made himself sponsor, not only 
for all of Kremer’s allegations, but also for much more. We 
quote from his letter ; 

Early in January, 1825, a member of Congress, of high respecta- 
bility, visited me one morning, and observed that he had a com- 
munication he was desirous to make to me ; that he was informed 
there was a great intrigue going on, and that it was right I should 
be informed of it; that he came as a friend, and, let me receive 
the communication as I might, the friendly motives through which 
it was made he hoped would prevent any change of friendship or 
feeling in regard to him. ‘To which I replied, from his high 
standing as a gentleman and member of Congress and from his 
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uniform friendly and gentlemanly conduct toward myself I could 
not suppose he would make any communication to me which he 
supposed was improper. The gentleman proceeded. He said he 
had been informed by the friends of Mr. Clay that the friends of 
Mr, Adams had made overtures to them, saying, if Mr, Clay and 
his friends would unite in aid of Mr. Adams’s election, Mr. Clay 
should be Secretary of State; that the friends of Mr. Adams were 
urging, as a reason to induce the friends of Mr, C lay to accede to 
their proposition, that if I were elected President Mr. Adams 
would be continued Secretary of State (Znwendo, there would be 
no room for Kentucky); that the friends of Mr. Clay stated that 
the West did not wish to separate from the West, and if I would 
say, or permit any of my confidential friends to say, that in case 
I were elected President Mr. Adams should not be continued 
Secretary of State, by a complete union of Mr. Clay and his 
friends they would put an end to the presidential contest in one 
hour. And he was of the opinion that it was right to fight such 
intrigues with their own weapons. ‘To which in substance I re- 
plie id that, in politics as in everything else, my guide was principle; 
and contrary to the expressed ‘and unbiased will of the people I 
never would step into the presidential chair; and requested him 
to say to Mr. Clay and his friends (for I did suppose that he had 
come from Mr. Clay, although he used the term of “ Mr. Clay’s 
friends”) that, before I would reach the presidential chair by 
such means of bargain and corruption, I would see the earth open 
and swallow both Mr, Clay and his friends, and myself with them. 

The second day after this communication and reply it was 
announced in the newspapers that Mr. Clay had come out openly 
and avowedly in favor of Mr, Adams. It may be proper to ob- 
serve that on the supposition that Mr. Clay was not privy to the 
proposition stated I may have done injustice to him. If so the 
gentleman informing me can explain. 


As soon as Mr. Clay had seen a copy of this letter he pub- 
lished “a direct, unqualified, and indignant denial.” I have 
room for only a brief quotation. Said he, in conclusion : 

Such being the accusation, and the prosecutor, and the issue 
between us, I have a right now to expect that he will substantiate 
his charges by the exhibition of satisfactory evidence. In that 
event there is no punishment that would exceed the measure of 
my offense. In the opposite event, what ought to be the judg- 
ment of the American public is cheerfully submitted to their 
wisdom and justice. 


Again General Jackson took up his pen and addressed him- 
self to the public, but the only thing he said germane to the 
question at issue was that James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was 
the congressman who had approached him to see whether he 
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was minded to make terms with Mr. Clay. Mr. Buchanan, thus 
put upon the stand, did not prove to be a good witness for 


the fiery Tennessean. In a communication to the Lancaster 
Journal he admitted that on December 80, 1824, he had had a 
confidential interview with General Jackson in regard to the 
rumor which was afloat to the effect that, in case of his election, 
Mr. Adams was to be his Secretary of State, and had suggested 
to him the imprudence of allowing such a rumor to become 
current. He also confessed that he had mentioned Mr. Clay 
as a man whose name might well be considered in connection 
with the chief cabinet position, but concluded by saying: 

I called upon General Jackson upon the oceasion which T have 
mentioned solely as his friend, upon my individual responsibility, 
and not as the agent of Mr. Clay or any other person. 


In spite of the definite, explicit, and unmodified exculpation 
of Mr. Clay and his friends contained in these words, General 
Jackson and many of his partisans insisted that Mr. Buchanan 
had sustained their charge of an attempted bargain. Was there 
ever blindness so willful? Daniel Webster wrote: 


I do not think that General Jackson can ever recover from the 
blow which he has received. Many persons think Buchanan’s 
letter candid. I deem it otherwise. It seems to me he labored 
very hard to protect the general, as far as he could, without 
injury to himself, 


General Jackson was not a man to change his mind. The 
stanchest of friends, he was also the bitterest of foes. He 
had a fixed mental habit of attributing tu his opponents every 
bad motive that could affeet human action. He therefore lived 
and died in the belief, not only that Henry Clay was guilty of 
this particular piece of villainy, but also that, if he was not 
actually guilty of everything else that was base, the reason was 
to be found, not in lack of intent, but in lack of opportunity. 

To come back to the main question, the only thing that ean 
in the least give color to Kremer’s charges is the fact that Mr. 
Clay did help to make Mr. Adams President and that Mr. Adams 
did appoint Mr. Clay to the secretaryship of State. But it is 
far from being an inconceivable thing that they both supposed 
they were doing what, under all the circumstances, was right 
and proper to be done. Of proof of bargain and intrigue, or of 
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any previous understanding, there was not a shred. Against 
such a supposition many considerations are to be urged: 

1. The character of Mr. Clay. That he had his faults is not 
to be denied. They were such faults as must forever subtract 
from his reputation asa man. But they lay wholly, or almost 
wholly, in the sphere and region of his private life. From his 
young manhood up to his decrepit old age he was a self-respect- 
ing, high-minded, and patriotic citizen. That he loved his 
country sincerely is as clear as sunshine. If there were time 
and opportunity [ could cite numbers of instances in which he 
took positions in polities that militated directly against his own 
preferment. Would such a man, conscious of his own great 
powers, and with a magnificent future still before him, barter 
off his manhood for a place in the cabinet of Mr. Adams? Let 
any sane person answer the question ! 

2. The character of Mr. Adams. Ile was as cold as a block 
of ice, but also as pure. Let it be granted that he was ambitious 
and selfish. At the same time his whole career testifies that 
he was one of the cleanest public men that ever trod the stage 
of civil affairs. Would such a man, just for once, forget his 
principles and descend to unutterable depths of personal degra- 
dation? The thing is impossible. Long after the events had 


ceased to have any practical significance Mr. Adams said : 
Z : 


Prejudice and passion have charged Mr, Clay with obtaining 
office by bargain and corruption. Before you, my fellow-citizens, 
in the presence of our country and Heaven, I pronounce that charge 
totally unfounded. ‘This tribute of justice is due from me to him, 
and I seize with pleasure the opportunity afforded me of discharg- 
ing the obligation, As to my motives for tendering to him the 
department of State when I did, let that man who questions them 
come forward; let him look around among statesmen and legisla- 
tors of this nation and of that day; let him then select and name 
the man whom, by his preeminent talents, by bis splendid services, 
by his ardent patriotism, by his all-embracing public spirit, by his 
fervid eloquence in behalf of the rights and liberties of mankind, 
and by his long experience in the affairs of the Union, foreign and 
domestic, a President of the United States, intent only upon the 
welfare and honor of his country, ought to have preferred to 
Henry Clay. Let him name the man, and then judge you, my 
fellow-citizens, of my motives. 


3. The known fact, already alluded to, that Mr. Clay’s de- 


termination as to what course he should pursue as between 
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Crawford, Jackson, and Adams was already made up and ex- 
pressed before he left Kentucky, and before there had been any, 
even the least, opportunity for trading, bargaining, or confer- 
ence between his friends and those of Mr. Adams. 

4. It is said that he could have effectually disproved all of 
Kremer’s charges by declining to accept the secretaryship. To 
me, at least, it does not look that way. Those charges were de- 
signed, in the first instance, either to frighten him into voting 
for Andrew Jackson or else to break the force of lis influence 
as the friend of Mr. Adams. If after he had voted for Adams 
he had refused to take a place in the cabinet the hue and ery 
would have been raised that he had been caught in the midst 
of a dishonorable transaction and hindered by exposure from 
varrying it through to the end. Conscious as he was of his 
innocence, and not believing that his fellow-countrymen would 
ever reckon him a dishonest place-seeker, conscious of his ability 
for great employments, and properly ambitious for just distine- 
tion, he could see no reason why he should cower in the presence 
of his malignant enemies and thrust away from himself a pre- 
ferment that had come without any taint of disgrace or dishonor 
upon it. And posterity has acquitted him. Even in his own 
lifetime, says Carl Schurz, 

He received letters from such men as Chief Justice Marshall, 
John Tyler, Justice Story, Daniel Webster, Lewis Cass, and others, 
congratulating him upon the completeness of his... triumph. 
But he lived to appreciate the wonderful vitality of a well-man- 
aged political lie, Nobody believes that lienow. But it defeated 
his dearest ambitions, and darkened the rest of his public life. 

On one point Mr. Schurz is slightly in error. There are 
still some people who accept the tale just as George Kremer, 
poor creature of Peggy O’Neal’s husband, in his leopard-skin 
overcoat, first told it. There are also some people who disbelieve 
in the Newtonian theory of the attraction of gravitation; and 
there are others, for example, the Rev. John Jasper, who are 
quite sure that the sun revolves about the earth. But such peo- 
ple are not to be counted. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


OPINION. 


THE subjeet of transfers is-always under discussion, and is frequently 
brought to the front in Conference deliberation and action by the arrival 
or proposed introduction of new men from other Conferences, especially 
when they are to fill particularly desirable or prominent places. The lit- 
erature of the question, as it may be found spread upon the pages of Con- 
ference Minutes and in oecasional articles in the columns of Methodist 
periodicals, would, if collected, be voluminous. It would be found, we 
apprehend, to illustrate to a considerable extent the possible vigor of the 
English language as used by men in talking of matters in which they are 
really interested. It would display some variety, now exhibiting much 
intensity of feeling, and now only a mild request for equity and an ob- 
servance of the law of equivalents by balancing each transfer so far as 
possible with an exchange. The records, if examined, would reveal no 
little difference in the way in which different Conferences regard the mat- 
ter of transfers, indicating that in some Conferences the doors are kept 
pretty wide open both for ingress and egress, with a constant current in 
both directions, transfers being accepted as a matter of course, as a part 
of the order of nature under our itinerant system, vital to connectional 
unity, and necessary to the most efficient working of our machinery, 
which aims to arrange for the greatest good of the greatest number; 
while, in marked contrast, in other Conferences the fences of exclusion 
are built strong and high, jealously guarded, and annually repaired, or, 
adopting a military figure, the active forces of the Conference appear as 
if organized into a hollow square, presenting fixed bayonets to all points 
of the compass, regarding every transgression of their boundaries as an 
assault upon individual and collective rights. The journals would show 
that a Conference has sometimes modified and moderated its sentiments 
even to the extent of saying that transfers are too few rather than too 
many, and that what is needed is to make them more general. A Con- 
ference has even been observed to pass strong resolutions against trans- 
fers, and then, with characteristic magnanimity and generous recognition 
of merit, to use the first good ehance it found to elect at the head of its 
General Conference delegation the transferred man against whose intro- 
duction the resolutions had been chiefly directed. 

Transfer literature would also show some historic modifications of senti- 
ment in individual ministers, explicable, apparently, by change of circum- 
stances. A good man has been known to write a series of intense articles 
for the public press, ably arguing in opposition to transfers and setting 
forth their iniquitous nature, and, shortly after, to be guilty of consenting 
to accept an attractive invitation which transferred him toa distant Con- 
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ference. It is matter of history that a certain stalwart, powerful, greatly 
revered, and influential minister of a former generation, a true captain of 
the Lord’s hosts, directed a portion of his keen ability for years to de- 
nouncing colleges and theological schools, and especially to ridiculing 
with sharp satire the practice of making men doctors of divinity, until at 
last the information came to him across the sunshine of a summer day that 
a venerable institution in a neighboring State had marked his merits and 
recognized them by conferring on him the degree of D.D. Strange to 
tell, the tidings did not irritate him; but from that day he maintained 
the dignified silence of a pacified soul. It is characteristic of a wise man 
to change his mind when there are reasons for it. That some men spend 
all their lives in one Conference does not, however, prove that they have 
not had opportunities and urgent solicitations to change; for there are 
those so averse to strangeness and so attached to familiar surroundings as 
to resist even the most strenuous efforts and most alluring inducements to 
take them out of their Conferences, and among these are some of the most 
widely invited men in all Methodism. The result of transfers is not 
always good; they carry a percentage of mistakes, as do also the ordinary 
Conference appointments, as well as all human attempts at adjustment. 
Churches sometimes invite, upon incorrect and insufficient information, 
men whose faults are concealed and whose excellencies are magnified by 
distance, failing to perceive that men who could render better service are 
close at hand. Yet the transfer system is absolutely essential to the con- 
nectional life of Methodism, and none the less to important local interests 
in all parts of the Church. Moreover, in many instances it has been the 
making of a man when he has been transferred from the region in which 
his ministry began, and in which, perhaps, he was born and grew up, to 
a Conference where he was not known. Men have found a tonic in the 
change of climate and a stimulus in new environment which let loose life 
and power for larger achievements and a nobler service, so that the result 
of transfer was for them like ‘‘another morning risen on mid-noon.” 
In most of our Conferences are men of various ages, going the rounds of 
limited opportunity and plodding monotonously over familiar ground, 
who could do nothing better for themselves and the Church than to 
discover some new world, and seek fresh fortunes and wider usefulness 
amid unaccustomed scenes. The Wilmington Conference at its last ses- 
sion seems to have appropriated to itself the distinction of contributing 
to the literature of the transfer question resolutions which, so far as our 
knowledge goes, are unique, and serve to diversify previous monotony. 
The report, written by the Rev. E. L. Hubbard, Ph.D., pastor of Union 
Church, Wilmington, presented by the committee, and adopted by the 
Conference, is as follows: 


Whereas, The Methodist Episcopal Church is not a union of Conferences bound 
together by certain general interests, each under its own local legislation, but is a 
unit from sea to sea and from the Guif to Canada; and, 

Whereas, The division of the Church into Conferences is for convenience and 
effectiveness of adminis ration, no peculiar rights or privileges inhering in any 
localities bounded by Conference lines; and, 
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Whereas, Certain more favorably located Conferences strenuously oppose the 
free and easy working of the transfer system, thus interfering with the appoint- 
ing power und the geueral superintendency of the Chureh; and, 

Whereas, The churches built expressly to be accommodated by the transfer 
system have thus far been true to the doctrine and polity of the Church and have 
greatly aided the local and general benevolences; nevertheless, as we fear the 
tendency to make real the rumor of a star Conference with star churches is drift- 
ing toward an independent Methodism, thus destroying that unique fraternity, 
the Methodist itinerancy, to which the present generation Owes so mueli; and, 

Whereas, Our fathers have taught us to regard our annual appointments as 
providential assignments to most blessed opportunities of preaching the whole 
Gospel, we deprecate this tendency that threatens to destroy faith in the integ- 
rity of the administration; and, 

Whereas, Some of the members of this Conference feel that it is easier for one 
than another to secure a transfer, though equally deserving and anxious; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, 1, That every Methodist Episcopal preacher is eligible to any pastorate 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

2. That, while we recognize the convenience of boundaries, we deny the right 
of barriers between Conferences. 

3. That the principle of appointment by the system of transfer is a vital part 
of the itinerant machinery, to be preserved as carefully as appointment by trans- 
fer from one Conference district to another, 

4. That we note with great interest the growing custom of erecting churches 
within the bounds of Conferences to be supplied exclusively by transfers from 
other Conferences, and fondly anticipate the multiplication of these churclies 
until the supply shall equal the demand., If we must have star churches let no 
church star be constellated, 

5. The peach orchards from this classic peninsula teach us that trees from 
other States often bear better fruit when transplanted to this soil than do the 
trees of our own nurseries. In harmony with this lesson from nature we extend 
the hand of fellowship to all whom the bishops transfer to us, and will try to hin- 
der none who can be transferred from us. 


Tue one hundred and fifth General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, which met in Washington in May, was a sturdy, resolute, per- 
emptory, and thoroughgoing body, reminding one of the saying, ‘‘ It is 
the glory of Puritanism that it found its highest work in the strength- 
ening of the will.” A formidable amount of typical Puritanic will was 
on exhibition for ten days in Washington. A solid and all-powerful 
majority marched in unwavering column from stage to stage, and exe- 
cuted its will with that unflinching fidelity which conscientious serv- 
ants of God display under an urgent sense of solemn*duty. The Assembly 
pulled the reins on the liberal leaders with tremendous force. Some 
little affirming was done, but for the most part the proceedings were full 
of the spirit which says ‘‘ No,” and negatived a good many things with 
& vigorous, not to say vociferous, veto. 

Presbyterianism said, through its General Assembly: No Professor 
Briggs nor Preserved Smith; no Union Seminary nor Lane Seminary; no 
errors in the original manuscripts of the Holy Scripture, which were lost 


so long ago that we have no acquaintance with or direct knowledge of 
them; no errors in the Bible as we now have it—at least, none worth 
speaking of—none that affect its infallibility; no revision of the West- 
minster Confession, although parts of it are publicly and energetically 
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repudiated in many of the pulpits of the denomination and suppressed in 
nearly all; no shorter creed for any purpose or use, although not one con- 
vert in a thousand can assent to the creed as it stands without mental 
reservations; no modification anywhere of the authoritative formulas of 
Calvinism, although no man to-day dares to preach the particulars thereof, 
because no congregation would endure them; no sufficiency of reason or 
of the Church as a guide in the matter of salvation or as a channel through 
which God reveals himself; no knowledge of Jesus Christ outside of the 
Holy Scriptures; no rationalistic teachings in pulpit or theological school; 
no permission to scholars to vary from the opinions of the majority on 
matters which said majority considers vital or important; no progress in 
holiness after death; no delay over legal technicalities; no weight to the 
decision of the New York Presbytery; no recognition of the New York 
Synod as a court of intermediate jurisdiction. 

The victorious and the defeated parties both claim to be zealous cham- 
pions of the Bible as the true word of God, as the one supreme divine reve- 
lation, as the only authoritative and infallible rule of faith and practice. 
Both claim to stand for inerrancy, but each for such inerrancy as is required 
by and harmonious with its own views, and neither, if we correctly under- 
stand their utterances, for entire and absolute inerrancy of the Bible as we 
now have it. The advanced scholars contend that the Scriptures are iner- 
rant as to all the essential things which revelation was given to teach and 
which men could not know without a revelation, but that there are some 
errors touching matters not pertaining to salvation. The conservatives 
affirm that the Bible, not only in its original form as given by God in the 
beginning, but also in its present form as the centuries have handed it 
down to us, has been guarded of God, and is free from all error—or rather 
is nearly so, and would be completely so but for a few unimportant mis- 
tukes, which, they say, crept in by the ignorance or carelessness of tran- 
scribers, translators, revisers, or typographers and which the Author of 
revelation has not thouglit it necessary to prevent. 

How long the present majority can retain control of the denomina- 
tion is uncertain. No contest was really decided by it. The struggle, 
which seemed to reach a notable crisis there, has not yet culminated. 
The greatest questions involved still remain in the arena of debate. The 
Westminster Confession will be modified in spite of the majority vote of 
a hundred General Assemblies. Methodism was God's instrument for de- 
ciding that, and it was settled a hundred years ago. At least so it seems 
to the writer, a by no means inerrant but very fallible mortal, who is so 
conscious of his fallibility, both in knowledge and in judgment, that noth- 
ing could induce him to persecute another mortal who might see fit to 
differ with him in opinion. 


Summer philanthropy has an ever-increasing field for its operation. 
It is a mistake, born of ignorance or indifference to the facts, to assume 
that only in the colder seasons of the year is there distress among the 
worthy poor and an anxious waiting for alleviation by Christian char- 
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ity. The cessation of the frosts does not always bring returning health. 
The melting of the winter snows and the reappearance of nature’s abun- 
dant blossoms are no pledge of a full larder. Probably no less than 
winter rigor is summer heat a period of suffering in the homes of the 
poor. The very increase in temperature brings its peculiar diseases— 
often sudden, intense, and quick in their fatality—against which poverty 
has no protection. And even if there be escape from such virulent dis- 
ease there is among the destitute a need of fresh and nutritious food, of 
cooling drinks, of refreshing shade, for which the cry ever comes to the 
Christian ear from out the bitter depths of penury. So that true benev- 
olence, mindful neither of times nor of seasons, ever moves on its holy 
mission through the scenes of squalor and destitution. 

But with the enlargement of the opportunity for summer philanthropy, 
resulting from the ever-multiplying population of our American cities, 
there seems also an ever-increasing application of practical charity among 
the deserving poor. Never in the onward movement of the Christian 
system has such wise and widespread attention been given to the sum- 
as at the present time. Even the 


, 


mer wants of the ‘‘ submerged tenth’ 
bare enumeration of these kindly charities, covering many fields of suc- 
cessful operation, would transcend our present limits. Time would fail 
to mention the beneficent work of flower missions, of floating hospitals, 
of ice distribution among the poorer districts, of free medical attendance 
among our tenement populations, and of fresh-air excursions which bring 
health and gladness to thousands of suffering children. Each recurring 
summer seems, in fact, to show greater activity on the part of these benev- 
olences and, through the financial contributions of many friends, an in- 
crease in the number of beneficiaries blessed. Yet it would be a matter for 
sadness rather than congratulation were it known that the limit of such 
philanthropic activity had been reached. The little which has been done 
to alleviate the summer wretchedness of the poor seems beggarly in com- 
parison with what has perforce been left undone. Even the much that 
Christian interest and sense of conviction would do, were its ability com- 
mensurate with its desires, hardly includes the whole field of need. The 
example which has sometimes been set by the great newspapers of the 
day, or by other corporations purely secular, should have a general imita- 
tion on the part of commercial and Christian organizations. In the not 
distant future, if the relations between employer and employed continue 
to receive their definition and emphasis, our great wholesale and retail 
establishments will find it necessary to pay greater attention to the sum- 
mer recreation of their subordinates. The duty of our Sunday schools, 
also, is only measured by their treasury. The writer knows the case of a 
twelve-year-old scholar in one of our metropolitan Sabbath schools, a win- 
some and beautiful child, who is city-born and has never looked upon the 
country in herlife. Sheis one of thousands. In the better times to come 
our churches, moreover, must help give the adult poor the sight of the 
Lord’s mountains and sea, and in so doing will give them the Gospel. Man- 


ifold is the opportunity for true charity in its unobtrusive ministrations. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


CHURCH UNION; THE CHICAGO-LAMBETH INITIATIVE; ONE 
WORD MORE. 


IF any one supposes that Christian unity is a threadbare theme he is in 
error; it remains an intense and living question for this decade and the 
next. How great a service may have been rendered to the power of 
Protestant Christendom and the weal of the world by the overtures toward 
reunion promulgated from Chicago and Lambeth it is yet too early to 
estimate. Those proposals summoned all communions to a searching ex- 
amination of the momentous subject of Christian unity. It is undeniable 
that they have already succeeded in concentrating attention upon the 
topic and have brought about the world-wide discussion they invited. 
The size and shape of ultimate results cannot be foreseen. A quarter cen- 
tury is but a brief time for considering so extensive and intricate a matter; 
but the general subject is launched upon the moving current of the age 
and cannot be recalled. The discussion, which is only well begun, will 
go on until something satisfactory is accomplished. 

The first set debate in this country over the reunion overtures herein 
referred to took place in the pages*of the Church Review, between twelve 
writers from the Episcopal Church, four of whom were bishops, and 
twenty from other denominations, The present editor of the Methodist 
Review, as one of the twenty, offered the following response, which, as it 
has not appeared on any Methodist page, he ventures to reproduce here, 
desiring to follow it with some further reflections which, in the light of 
later events and utterances, may seem neither irrelevant nor untimely: 


‘¢ This article is invited by a request which presents as materials for con- 
sideration the overtures toward reunion put forth by the IIouse of Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church in 1886, the Lambeth Conference indorsement of 
the same in 1888, and the conclusions of the London Conference of lead- 
ing Anglicans and Nonconformists held in December, 1889, It is proper 
that our response to this courteous invitation should be with equal courtesy 
of spirit as well as with such perfect candor as is necessary to personal hon- 
esty and to the value of any discussion, Nothing but good, and perhaps 
greater good than any of us foresee, can come of frank and fraternal debate. 
To save ourselves at the outset from the misfortune of being at any point 
misunderstood, we premise our conviction that fervent love, utter respect, 
and general cooperation between all Christian bodies, resulting in all 
possible effective unity, are parts of ‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ;’ and there is no prayer in which we join more earnestly than that 
of Christ for oneness among his disciples, in which petition we imagine 
that we hear the voice of Protestant Christendom uniting. We apprehend 
that the only difference of opinion will be over the kind and form of 
unity considered possible, 
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“The first three quarters of the basis proposed for union by the House 
of Bishops and the Lambeth Conference is intelligibly clear and, we think, 
not in the nature of things impossible to agree upon. Over the Holy 
Scriptures as the first foundation stone there can be no dispute. Agree- 
ment upon the two creeds, which are virtually one, as a sufficient state- 
ment of Christian faith seems perhaps a not altogether unlikely or remote 
possibility; for undeniably the trend of the time is toward an abbreviation 
of creeds, contracting the required confessions of belief into narrower 
compass. Our personal sympathies and judgment move in that direc- 
tion; and, if we mistake not, the persuasion grows throughout Protestant 
Christendom that wisdom lies that way. A firm adherence to the few 
items absolutely necessary to constitute Christian faith, with range and 
verge for free opinion beyond, has obvious and great advantages. One 
advantage is that this course returns us toward the simplicity of the primi- 
tive Church, freeing us possibly from some things which may be of the 
nature of incrustation rather than growth, and tending to save us from 
the error of teaching for doctrines the commandments of men. Another 
gain in such abbreviation of creed requirements is that it renders feasible 
a more extensive unity, as fewer points of harmony are held requisite for 
union. Do not interest and justice both urge to this? Would not this 
larger inclusiveness put the Church in possession of its own by claiming 
and appropriating all those who vitally belong to it, while it would admit 
to church privileges everyone who is essentially Christian and, therefore, 
fairly entitled to recognition and membership? There can be no danger 
in this. A strengthening of the stakes of the Christian tent would make 
safe a lengthening of its cords to an enlarged comprehensiveness, Put loud 
and unanimous accent on the fundamentals. Let the solid emphasis of 
all Protestant Churches be massed on the few central essentials of faith, 
closely compacted in statement, instead of being distributed and dispersed 
over voluminous amplifications and peripheric variations, and there will 
be no peril in embracing all who loyally assent to those indisputable 
essentials, 

‘* Another effect of a restriction of Christian creeds to the comprehen- 
sive fundamentals is an allowance of greater liberty in nonessentials and 
in items of secondary importance, a larger range to individual thought 
and taste in what may be derived through experience or reasoned and 
constructed on the divinely outlined foundations, We take it to be the 
general opinion of our day that such an allowance of freedom is in 
harmony with true progress, A formal union which does not permit lib- 
erty to individuality is mechanical, superficial, insincere, oppressive, and 
temporary. While we witness many efforts toward realizing brotherhood 
and organizing unity of various kinds, the most imperious voice that 
shakes the air of to-day isthe one which demands recognition and protec- 
tion for the rights of the individual, both in matters of thought and in 
matters of conduct. Protestantism and democratic institutions are re- 
sponsible for that. It is essential to the soundness and stability of any 
sort of union that only so much concession toward concert of opinion and 
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action be asked of each member as may be absolutely indispensable to the 
secure existence of that union. 

‘*The Lambeth report’s third condition of union, relating to the 
sacraments, may be passed with approval and without debate. It is at 
the fourth and last point of the proposed basis that we are brought 
to a halt by what seems a lack of explicitness. The documents them- 
selves give us no light as to what is intended by the ‘historic epis- 
copate’ in the overtures of the Episcopal bishops or their Lambeth 
indorsement. Is it our obtuseness, or is it something else, that causes 
over many Epis- 


, 


perplexity or hesitation in us of ‘ other communions 
copalian and Anglican deliverances on the subject of church union ? 
When the American bishops say, in a communication to the House of 
Deputies, ‘We believe that all who have been du/y baptized with water 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost are 
members of the Holy Catholic Church,’ we receive no clear message, 
because we are in doubt what is the precise thought behind that one 
word ‘duly.’ In like manner, when the same message says, ‘In all 
things of human ordering or human choice, relating to modes of worship 
and discipline or to traditional customs, this Church is ready in the 
spirit of love and humility to forego all preferences of her own’ for the 
sake of unity with others, while our hearts burn within us responsively to 
the sweet, gentle, winsome tone of the utterance, we are yet not informed 
by the message what things the House of Bishops regards as of ‘human 
ordering or human choice ;’ and just there lies a possibility of the reopen- 
ing of an ancient debate, from differences of opinion between the bishops 
and the unprelatical denominations, We count it also a defect in many 
of the appeals for union that they fail to include a definition of the nature 
and degree of the desired unity. Collateral evidence, however, indicates 
that generally, if not always, it is organic union that is contemplated in 
such overtures. The Church Review, in its issue of January, 1890, spoke 
of the resolutions adopted by the Conference of leading Anglicans and 
Nonconformists in London, the preceding December, as ‘the only practi- 
cal result yet reached in the matter of organic unity.’ 

‘*The first and greatest obstacle in the way of such union is the diversity 
of opinion as to its possibility or desirability. Without any disposition 
to imply that it is impossible for the Anglican Church in Britain and the 
United States to be God's chosen instrument to lead on a world-wide 
reform, we may yet remark that it seems somewhat strange that, if the or- 


ganic union of Christendom is a necessity, such intelligent and enterpris- 


ing bodies as the great Presbyterian Church, the Congregational Church, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church should not perceive its desirability, 
and, with their characteristic zeal, practical habits of mind, and desire 
for the highest systematic efficiency, move for it. Is there any*sign that 
these influential Churches regard organic union as a clear desideratum ? 
No fact is better known than that the non-Anglican communions have 
not been in the habit of considering denominationalism in general an 
unmitigated evil; while of course each denomination thinks its own sepa- 
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rate existence justifiable and necessary. It is not certain that any one of 
these religious bodies, if it had the power to destroy denominationalism 
by absorbing all other Churches and Christians into its own fold, would 
do so, the reason for this being a persuasion that denominationalism in 
itself has a mission, the fulfillment of which has been and will be beneti- 
cent and variously advantageous. It is quite impossible for us to believe 
that the majority of Protestant Christian3 will ever be prepared to agree 
with the Rev. William Granger, a zealous and honorable advocate of 
church union, that the father of lies is the author of denominationalism, 
any more than they will concede the assertion of the Romish Church that 
Protestantism is a work of the devil. 

‘*The American Episcopal bishops say, ‘This Church does not seek to 
absorb other communions,’ but if ‘any Christian bodies’ seek ‘the resto- 
ration of the organic unity of the Church’ the Church is ready ‘to enter 
into brotherly conference’ with such bodies. If any prophet sees in 
the ecclesiastical sky a sign as big as a man’s hand that any of those 
‘bodies’ are seeking or likely to seek organic union with the Church 
which now issues overtures, we shall be glad to have the token pointed 
out. In 1872 Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury, characterized it as 
visionary to ‘look forward toa time when all the various denominations 
throughout Britain are to come and desire admission into the Church of 
England.’ The sagacity of this opinion is plain to minds of only ordi- 
nary discernment from less lofty points of observation than the archbish- 
opric of Canterbury. 

“The Church Review in its issue of January, 1890, remarking on the fact 
that no Methodists joined in the Conference of leading Anglicans and 
Nonconformists in London the previous month, said: ‘The Methodists 
are exactly those upon whom our claim is the strongest and who had 
least ground for quitting our fellowship.’ In a sermon in Christ Church, 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, a New York city rector said in presence of 
the Bishop of Long Island, ‘ If we had treated the Methodists wisely and 
fairly they would not have gone out from us.’ 

“Tf the Methodists are especially in mind in the appeals for church 
union we can only say that the time of their probable return in a body 
to the Anglican communion seems to us very remote ; indeed, all reason- 
able expectation of such a return is as dead as the cause of the Stuarts, 
with whose restoration under Charles IT, in 1660, the less liberal and more 
exclusive views toward non-Episcopalian bodies were fastened on the 
Anglican Church, The House of Hanover isas likely to abdicate in favor 
of the descendants of the Stuarts as the Methodist Church is to abjure 
its right of existence in deference to Anglican views. And surely the 
noble and intelligent men who are urging the overtures herein considered 
are too wise to suppose that, in any approach toward union, any one of the 
non-Episcopalian bodies will be influenced in the slightest degree by a 
desire to recover connection, alleged to be lost, with an ‘historic episco- 


pate.’ The day never can come which will find these large and powerful 
denominations dissatistied with the validity and authority of their minis- 
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try or the genuineness of their standing as proper and living parts of the 
body of Christ. In these matters they will abide solidly on the founda- 
tions they have chosen. They believe, with some of the greatest leaders 
the Episcopal Church has ever had, that ‘apostolic succession,’ so-called, 
is a myth, entirely unprovable, and spiritually valueless even if it were 
proven, Nor have pretensions to superiority based on this notion always 
been put forth by the Anglican Church. If we mistake not there were a 
hundred years during which, in the language of an eminent clergyman of 
that communion, ‘ No one in the Church of England thought of calling 
in question the validity of the orders and sacraments of the Reformed 


’ which were presbyterial in ordination and government, and 


Churches, 
from which ministers and members were received to immediate and equal 
standing in the Church of England. 

‘*We hold that there may be a vital and effective unity of Protestantism 
without organic consolidation, and that in our time every sunrise finds that 
spiritual oneness more complete. It is absurd in these days to imply that 
denominationalism necessarily means ‘bitterness and unhallowed strife.’ 
The only strife it legitimately stimulates is an emulous rivalry in useful- 
ness. The lamentable old dim days of mutual misconception, which were 
like that battle on dark Dundagil by the Cornish Sea, where 

Friend and foe were mingled in the midst, 

And friend slew friend, not knowing whom he slew, 
are long gone by, and more and more on all the circuit of great Zion’s walls 
the watchmen sce eye to eye and concentrate hostilities upon the foe. 

‘* Whether an organic union of all, or of the principal, Protestant com- 
munions is desirable or even possible, is matter for gradual elucidation 
by freer and frank discussions like the present, in the spirit of love 
and meekness, with a disposition to make all possible concessions ‘ for 
euphony’s sake,’ as the college phrase puts it. While to us neither the 
possibility nor the desirability is clear, we offer to all sincere and earnest 
reasoners a hospitable mind open to light and conviction. 

‘One thing, it seems to us, must occur to every reflective mind. In all 
attempts at reform a logical order and natural sequence of consistent action 
should be preserved, and, whether it be organic union or only a perfect 
fraternity and cooperation that is aimed at, all overtures are likely to be 
futile if unaccompanied by a full recognition, in utterance and bearing 
and action, of ecclesiastical equality, a practical recognition by an even 
interchange of pulpits, ministers, and members, Negotiations for union 
ought to be conducted on a level, and not on an incline. If the latter is 
the case the consulting group has difficulty in keeping its footing on the 
slope long enough to hold a conference, and the members of it tend to 
slide away from one another. Until every barrier to actual fraternity is 
thrown flat by the hands which now hold such barriers up organic unity 
is certainly a Utopian dream. In a message to the House of Deputies the 
Protestant Episcopal House of Bishops in 1886 avowed the ‘solemn pur- 
pose’ to seek some practical plan for ‘terminating the unhappy divi- 
sions’ which separate their ‘fellow Christians in this land;’ but in the 
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same message the bishops declined to approve a resolution adopted by the 
House of Deputies sending mere cordial greetings to their ‘ Congrega- 
tional brethren’ assembled at the same time in the same city. We must be 
pardoned if, like Mr, Lincoln, we are ‘reminded of a story.” In Warren 
County, New Jersey, is avillage named Harmony. At Martin’s Creek, one 
day, a traveler asked a man whom he met on the road, ‘ How far is it to 
Ifarmony if I go straight ahead?’ ‘ Well,’ replied the man, ‘if you 
go straight ahead in the direction you are going it is about twenty-five 
thousand miles, but if you will turn right around it is three miles.’ We 
do not trifle. Our words are earnest, prayerful, and loving. Shameful 
would it be to write or speak otherwise on the sacred and momentous sub- 
ject of Christianunity. If there be any question which men should con- 
sider upon their knees this is one of them. If there be one desire which we 
ought to foster with hopeful and yearning hearts, making it dictate our 
prayers and our actions, it is that the great Head of the Church universal 
will lead on his leagued hosts ordered in whatever unity shall contribute 
most to widest and swiftest victory. We are bound to hold otfr doubts in 
check with the constant remembrance of the lesson history teaches, that it 
is possible for us to be living, without knowing it, on the eve of great 
events; and the perfect unification in some form or other of all Christian 
forces may be nearer now than we think.” 

The debate of which the above was a part was declared by the Church 
Review to be the most notable religious discussion since the Reformation 
and certain to prove the most fruitful. One of the writers who replied 
for the Episcopal Church found fault with us for quoting from Rev. R. P. 
Blakeney, D.D., LL.D., of Christ Church, Claughton, England, the state- 
ment that during a certain hundred years ‘‘no one in the Church of Eng- 
land thought of calling in question the validity of the orders and sacra- 
ments of the Reformed Churches,’ 
and government, and from which ministers and members were received 
into immediate and equal standing in the Church of England. If the 


’ which were presbyterial in ordinations 


words we quoted are ‘historically false,” as asserted in the Church Re- 
view, the mistake belongs tothe Anglican author of them, and not to us. 
Frankly, the statement seems to us extreme, for probably there were some 
strict sacerdotalists who magnified Episcopal ordination; but it is histor- 
ically plain that they were uninfluential in controlling official action, In 
the first chapter of Macaulay’s History ef England is this passage: ‘An 
instrument is still extant by which the Primate of all England, in the year 
1582, authorized a Scotch minister, ordained according to the laudable 
forms of the Scotch Church by the Synod of East Lothian, to preach and 
administer the sacraments in any part of the province of Canterbury. In 
the year 1603 the convocation solemnly recognized the Church of Scotland, 
a Church in which episcopal control and episcopal ordination were then 
unknown, as a branch of the Holy Catholic Churchof Christ. It was even 
held that Presbyterian ministers were entitled to place and voice in ecu- 
menical councils... . Nay, many English benefices were held by divines 
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who had been admitted to the ministry in the Calvinistic form used 
on the Continent, nor was reordination by a bishop in such cases then 
thought necessary or even lawful.” 

So much by way of competently authoritative statement concerning Chris- 
tian unity in Great Britain in the sixteenth century. Tothis we may add 
that it is declared, as appears in Mr. Faulkner's article in our present issue 
by authority higher than our critic, that in the post-Reformation period 
ministers not episcopally ordained were appointed to office in the Chureh, 
which action was defended even by High Churchmen in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland; and that the Church of England ‘‘ hath never publicly con- 
demned and pronounced the ordination of the other Reformed Churches 
to be void.” In agreement with this is the statement of the Rev. Charles 
James Wood, special lecturer in 1892 to the Episcopal Theological School, 
at Cambridge, Mass., that apostolic suecession cannot be proven; that 
there is no assertion of a tactual succession in the Articlesof Religion; that 
it was not held by the English reformers, nor insisted on by Cosin, Jewel, 
Andrewes, Hall, or Whitgift; and that to insist that it is essential to the 
being of the Church would be to out-Herod Herod, since even the Church 
of Rome has not always insisted on reordination. ‘‘If then,” argues the 
lecturer, ‘‘ the tremendous assumption of such a ministerial succession, as 
shall serve for an unbroken conduit for a substantial force called grace, 
gives no signs of itself, ... we may well ask ourselves if it be necessary 


to hold tactual succession and substantial grace; and if we do what is the 


practical outcome ?” 

As to the attitude of the Episcopal Church in relation to this subject 
in early American history it is proper to reproduce the following para- 
graph from an article by Dean Stanley, which appeared in Littell's Living 
Age, in July, 1889: ‘‘In the State archives at Hartford there is still to 
be seen a petition from the Episcopal clergy of Connecticut urging the 
governor of the State to use his influence in inducing the Congregational- 
ist clergy to allow them access to the eucharist. There is something 
highly instructive in a record which represents the clergy of the Church 
of Archbishop Laud and Bishop Ken acknowledging the spiritual validity 
and value of sacraments administered by Congregationalists and half im- 
ploring the civil power to force this rival Church to allow them to par- 
ticipate in its communion.” 

It must be confessed that the discussion by thirty-two participants in 
the Church Review, to a part of which we have just replied, was omi- 
nously discouraging; at its close the prospects of reunion, so far as 
appeared therein, did not seem to have been helped in the least by the 
Lambeth proposals. The ‘historic episcopate,” which had been men- 
tioned simply as a fact in the original overtures, without definition of its 
nature, significance, or authority, was sharply defined by the Church Review 
writers with unflinching and repellent severity, and the only thing made 
clear was a great gulf fixed between the Anglicans and all non-Anglican 
bodies. The writers selected to represent the Episcopal side were, for 
the most part, rigid High Churchmen, and the unanimity of their prelat- 
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ical views was appalling to all friends of union. The Church Reviev, in 
summing up the debate, remarked with evident satisfaction that the 
carefully chosen Episcopalian writers ‘‘agreed in every particular on all 
the great questions at issue; that the discussion had made it ‘‘ impossible 
for any bishop, priest, or layman of the Anglican communion to say that 
the term ‘historic episcopate’ does not mean what is generally known, 
inside the Church and out of it, as apostolic succession;” that ‘the 
Church of England has never recognized any other than Episcopal ordi 
nation; ” and that when Episcopal rectors invite into their pulpits minis- 
ters of other Churches they are guilty of a violation of the laws of the 
Church and a breach of their ordination vows, the offense being the same 
whenever they assist in services in non-Episcopal Churches. 

The stiff, unbending attitude of those twelve apostles of ‘apostolic 
succession” in the Church Review, and their precipitously lofty claims— 
including the jure divine theory of the episcopate, the triple-ordered min- 
istry, and the tactual transmission of ministerial grace, authority, and 
power—caused us to say within ourselves that, if the cause of reunion was 
to be so quickly and fatally wounded in the house of its professed friends, 
we wondered why it ever was begun. To broach overtures of union and 
then to take the most extremely obstructive position, as if they held a 
palm branch in the left hand and a drawn sword in the right, seemed a 
clear sign that their idea of union was that we should make an utter and 
uncompensated surrender by abandoning our position and coming to 
theirs. When we closed the volume which contained these priestly and 
episcopal utterances nothing seemed left us but to adopt, concerning the 
Church of England, the language in which the committee of seventeen 
bishops, in their report to the Lambeth Conference, expressed themselves 
touching the advisability of sending overtures to the papal Church. 
They declared it useless to consider the possibility of union therewith, 
because ‘‘ painfully aware that any proposal for reunion would be enter- 
tained by that Church only on condition of a complete submission on our 
part to those claims of absolute authority against which we have felt for 
three centuries bound to protest.” The papal claims to absolute author- 
ity are not more peremptory than those of the High Church Anglicans: 
and submission to such pretensions, whether issuing from the banks of 
Tiber or Thames, is no easier for us than for the Lambeth churchmen. 
As to the relations of the Episcopal body to Rome, many Romanists do not 
hesitate to describe the Anglican Church as the connecting link between 
the Papal and Protestant Churches, pointing out that, while its Low 
Church wing is positively Protestant, its extreme ritualistic, sacramen- 
tarian, sacerdotal wing is scarcely distinguishable from Romanism; and 
some affirm that in the meditative bosom of Rome, along with age-long 
purposes and astute policies, there is the hope that, if the intermediary 
Anglican could swallow up the distinctly Protestant bodies, then the holy 
Roman Church might absorb the Anglican and its contents. 


In this connection it is not unfair to notice certain editorial lan- 
guage in the Church Review, which seems to throw light on its concep- 
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tion of the position held by the Church of England and her Ameri- 
can daughter. The editor speaks of ‘reunion between the Anglican 
communion on the one hand and the Protestant communions on the 
other;” he says that ‘*the Protestants have accused the Anglicans of dis- 
agreeing among themselves; ” he refers to the ‘* inviting of ministers of 
the Protestant Churches into Episcopal pulpits””—expressions which 
indicate that the Church Review does not class the Episcopal body among 
Protestant communions. Such phraseology tends to justify the words of 
an eminent English Nonconformist, the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, recently 
spoken in New Haven, ‘‘The Anglican Church is Roman and medieval. 
But for it the Churches in England would be united to-day.” Even more 
definitely grim and bitterly severe is a late utterance of Archdeacon F. 
W. Farrar, who takes a gloomy view of the condition and tendencies of 
the English Church. These are his words: ‘‘The whole cause of the 
Reformation is going by default; and if the alienated laity, who have 
been driven into indifference by the Romish innovations and Romish 
doctrines forced upon them without any voice of theirs in the matter, do 
not awake in time and assert their rights as sharers in the common and sole 
priesthood of all Christians, they will awake to find themselves nominal 
members of a Church which has become widely popish in all but name— 
a Church in which catholicity is every day being made more and more 
synonymous with stark Romanism, and in which the once honored name 
of Protestant is overwhelmed with calumny and insult.” 

In the Anglican communion are antagonistic parties. The reunion prop- 
ositions which originated with one party were modified and, as far as 
possible, checked by the opposing party. How this was done at Lambeth 
is clearly shown in the article on ‘‘A Suppressed Chapter of Recent 
Church History ” in this issue of our Review. In our judgment and for 
our present purpose the chief value of that article is, that it reveals the 
existence and strength of a party within the Church of England and its 
branches in favor of repudiating High Church claims and accompanying 


all overtures for unign with the avowal of readiness to recognize the 
validity of non-Episcopal ordinations and the entire parity of other Prot- 
estant bodies with the Anglican. We call attention to that party, to 
what it las done and is doing, and record our faith that the future 
belongs to it; its battle, ‘‘ though baffled oft, is ever won.” This party, 
with a petition signed by thirty-two bishops and over a thousand of the 


clergy, procured the framing and adopting of the original overtures at 
Chicago. It carried its cause to Lambeth, and, in the Committee on 
Reunion, consisting of seventeen bisliops, it was strong enough to add to 
the Chicago action a proposition to recognize non-Episcopal orders. 
Although it was allowed no voice in the Church Review it continues to 
speak and can never be silenced. Its colossal champion in the United 
States was that superb embodiment of Christian manliness, that great gift 
of a gracious God to the breed of little men, that man of wide vision and 
large love whom we knew as Phillips Brooks; a man whose convictions 
and disposition were indicated in his addressing an assembly of Congrega- 
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tional clergymen as ‘‘ Beloved brother ministers;” a man of such noble 
and stalwart proportions in personality and influence that, when he died, 
the universal sorrow of the American people made the continent his bier. 

About the time the Church Review was declaring it to be no longer 
possible for anybody in the Anglican communion to deny apostolic suc- 
cession, the most venerated and influential rector in the city of Brooklyn, 
speaking on church unity from the pulpit of Holy Trinity, said that the 
Episcopal Church had gone too far in its advances toward reunion ever to 
turn back, and that the only authority it could lay claim to was that of 
‘‘love and a sound mind;” that the Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
would have little difficulty in coming together except on the question 
of the episcopate, and, with a little common sense and willingness to hold 
the views of the old English Churchmen who went to the Continent after 
the Reformation and greeted the Reformers with reverence as fellow- 
ministers, that difficulty would soon vanish. 

The same sentiment was manifested by word and action when Phillips 
Brooks and Dr. E. Winchester Donald participated in the ystallation of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott as the successor of Henry Ward Beecher in the pastor- 
ate of Plymouth Church, and Dr. Donald said, ‘‘ We are here openly, and 
are ready to meet any competent authority which may be pleased to 
inquire into our right to be here and extend as Christian ministers our 
greetings to other Christian ministers. I want to say in the most explicit 
terms that I stand as an Episcopalian minister and High Churchman, if 
you choose to call me so, and extend my greetings to Dr. Abbott and Mr. 
Bliss as ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, in every respect spiritually 
competent to preach the word of God and to administer the two sacra- 
ments which belong to the Church.” This sentiment spoke again when 
Dr. 8. D. McConnell, of Philadelphia, said to the Presbyterian Union of 
New York city, ‘‘ What is wanted is organic union, and it is possible. 
The four principles laid down at Chicago and Lambeth as a basis are not 
The same fraternal longing 


’ 


an ultimatum, but only a memorandum.’ 
found utterance in the Lichfield Diocesan Convention in England, last 
spring, in an applauded motion favoring reunion between the Chureh of 
England and the Nonconformist bodies by the recognition of all those or- 
dained in non-Episcopal communions as true ministers of Christ. 

The reunionists in the Anglican body are earnest and irrepressible, 
undiscouraged by defeat—a minority which means to become a majority 
and will persist until it does. Beyond what it has accomplished in stir- 
ring up sentiment and procuring action in its own Church, the sympathetic 
responses which this party has evoked from other denominations prove 
that asincere and powerful irenic spirit pervades the Protestant Churches. 
A Presbyterian suggests that if the Baptists would relax their close com- 
munion a union of that body with the Congregationalists would be possi- 
ble. A Baptist is of opinion that the time ought not to be far away when 
there shall be a pan-Episcopal Church in which the Methodist and Prot- 
estant Episcopalians can consolidate. Not infrequently it is affirmed that 
many in the Presbyterian Church feel the defects of their form of gov- 
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ernment. Seeing the inefficiency of the presbytery for administrative 
purposes because of the lack of an executive head, they advocate the 
permanent setting apart of one chosen presbyter to the sole work of su- 
perintending the general affairs of the churches within each presbytery. 
Whatever name be given, this is diocesan episcopacy. If the day shall 
come when the obvious practical advantages of having certain necessary 
powers of decision and administration vested in one man rather than in a 
larger body are perceived by a ruling majority in the Presbyterian Church, 
and when extreme Calvinism is eliminated from its standards, as it is cer- 
tain to be; and if, in that same day, the moderate Episcopalians who 
renounce apostolic succession and all similar pretensions obtain control 
of the Anglican Church in all its branches—what will then stand in the 
way of an organic union of Presbyterians and Episcopalians? 

In Washington, on the 18th and 19th of last May, a significant official 
correspondence passed between the Presbyterians and Episcopalians, in 
which the Commission on Church Unity of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church wrote that the law relating to the episcopate 
is subject to alteration or amendment on grave occasions when the exigen- 
cies require; that the Episcopal body is ready to modify, if necessary, 
many things which it has most highly esteemed, including the law govern- 
ing the episcopate; that it recognizes to-day the authority of the presby- 
terate precisely as the English Presbyterians of 1660 asked that it should 
be recognized. The Commission added suggestions calculated to promote 
the growth of a mutual understanding and concomitant love, and to 
insure a ‘‘drawing together to the final attainment of corporate unity— 
the goal never to be lost sight of or in any way obscured ”—so that every- 
thing possible may be done in the interest of Christian unity and the re- 
organization of American Christianity. To this offer of conciliatory 
concession and sacrifice the Committee on Christian Unity of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church replied, avowing a readiness to 
make similar sacrifices in order to the securing of Christian unity and 
to abandon any traditions, laws, or usages which, however dear and 
profitable, do not embody essential truth, substituting for them other 
forms, if thereby the healing of divisions might be promoted; adding 
that the General Assembly was not without hope of a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of reunion and would gladly cooperate in all wise and 
scriptural measures for the reorganization of the American Church. 

We are aware that the fraternal movements to which we have been 


calling attention will be regarded in some quarters with scepticism and 
disfavor. It will be said that the current talk throughout Protestantism 


about organic union is a momentary craze, a fin de siécle fad, a vague, im- 
practical wistfulness which will spend itself in talk; that a reaction will 
set in, the parties to the parley draw off and give themselves to their 
accustomed work in the old ways. Or we expect some church historian 
to raise an alarm against consolidation by undertaking to show that con- 
centrated ecclesiastical unity has always meant concentrated ecclesiastical 
tyranny; but the facts he will cite would argue with equal force for the 
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division of those Christian bodies which have already grown very large. 
Against all imaginary objections the faith we are unwilling to relinquish 
compels us to look for a more perfect coordination of religious forces, by 
which sympathy shall banish antipathy and affectionate alliance do away 
with all remaining apathy and alienation, The divine Spirit is moving 
the hearts of men in all parts of the world toward ecumenical Christian 
fellowship. There is yearning for union among those who hold the 
evangelical essentials. A happy sense of spiritual unity spreads and 
deepens among the branches of Christ’s family. Christendom feels along 
its shores a gulf stream warming chilly seas, melting icebergs, and 
making cold coasts bloom with summer. The strong and vital current 
now running through the different members of the Church catholic we 
hold to be an arterial outflow from the heart of Him who ever prays 
that all members of the Church, which is his body, may be one in him. 
In the religious thought and action of to-day we behold ‘‘ onward-sloping 
motions making for one sure goal.” We predict that the rising tide of 
intensely fraternal feeling, which the dullest observer can scarcely fail to 
see, will break the dikes somewhere and flow freely and faw over fields 
which have shut themselves up in exclusiveness by guarded barriers of 
division. The final form results may take cannot be foreknown, nor the 
rate at which events will move; but effects, actual, valuable, and grand, 
are as certain as the sunrise is when, in the eastern sky, God begins to 


, 


make for himself a crimson ‘‘rose of dawn.’ 





THE PROBLEM OF THE COLLEGE. 


EDUCATIONAL organization is undergoing some changes which are wit- 
nessed with pride by all persons interested in American civilization. 
These changes tend to the creation of great American universities; and it 
is a delightful promise that in a quarter of a century we shall be able to 
furnish all higher education in our own country. But this admirable 
movement is in some danger of becoming a centralizing one. There is a 
true saying, which is only relatively true, that ‘‘we have too many col- 
leges.”” The sense intended is that our too small resources are expended 
upon too many attempts to found colleges, But if one considers the good 
one small college has done—if he take some one of the many for a study— 
he will come to feel that no small college can be spared. The ideal must 
be to build the university out of our resources and to keep every small 
college and enlarge its resources, The small colleges are already feeding 
the universities. The number of young men who after graduation at the 
small college resort to the universities is growing rapidly. It is safe to 
say that in ten years the annual number of such university students has 
doubled. In the very profitable discussion of this subject during the 


year we have not noticed any reference to the small college as a feeder of 
the university. The head of one of the small colleges tells us that, at the 
most moderate estimate, his college furnishes to better equipped institu- 
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tions more students than it graduates, and that the majority of these 
students would not graduate at any college if this particular small college 
did not exist. So far is this college from depriving the richer ones of 
students that precisely the reverse is true. This testimony may be taken 
as evidence that the future university is to be made possible by the mis- 
sionary work of four or five hundred small colleges in close contact with 
the villages and the farms. A close observer will find that the new colleges 
of the last quarter century have not impaired the patronage of the older 
colleges. A new college behaves very much as a new Methodist church 
behaves—creates a new patronage. The creation of new colleges is not to 
be feared so much as the creation of new universities. For the equip- 
ment of a college to educate two hundred students a relatively small 
amount of money suffices; but there is no limit to the demands on the 
treasury of a great university. The benevolence which builds the small 
college would not be extended to the university. The college and its 
product are clear gains from the first, and a new college in the midst of a 
considerable population should be welcomed as a new civilizing force, as 
a new mission station for liberal education. 

It would be an invidious task to fix the relative values of the education 
given in the small and in the large colleges; but it may be suggested that 
there is already an interplay between the small college and the university. 
The college sends its graduates to the university and gets its professors 
from the university. This interchange has begun, and it is sure to go on 
increasingly. Under this interaction, whatever may have been the relative 
merits formerly, the values of college education in large and small insti- 
tutions must tend to an equality. The advantages to the university aris- 
ing from the work of small colleges are so obvious to the experienced eye 
that it would not surprise us if, by and by, a great university should 
undertake the founding of small colleges through which to replenish its 
own student body. 

The line between college and university is not yet finally determined. 
President Adams, then of the Cornell University, suggested, a few years 
ago, that this line should be drawn about the end of the sophomore year. 
Much might be done by broad-minded leaders in education, thoroughly 
in sympathy with both college and university education, if they would 
seriously address themselves to the task of so arranging the lines that the 


college might attain its highest usefulness and expend no force in competi- 


tion with the university. There is a problem of the college, and a part of 
it is to find the proper end of college work. Another large part of this 
problem is set for us in a kind of despondency felt by men in the small 
colleges, and caused, they affirm, by the tendency to regard their work as 
an impertinent interfering with the functions of wealthy institutions. 
There is also some cause to fear that local springs of benevolence in this 
kind are somewhat retarded in their flow by the spectacle of the rivers 
of gold flowing into universities. The American mind glorifies the colos- 
sal, and even in the rural village the man of means likes to do some great 
thing. But we can no more dispense with the small college than we can 
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abolish the small church. The strength of the future university will be 
discounted by any tendency to eliminate the college and leave the uni- 
versities to be recruited from the public schools. Four hundred small 
colleges may furnish ten thousand university students in A. D. 1925. 


WHAT ARE THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CHURCH ? 

THE question put in another form might read, ‘‘ Has the Church a mis- 
sion to the individual only, or to society at large as well?” No thought- 
ful person would deny the influence of the Church upon society in gen- 
eral, But it is certainly as yet the prevailing belief that this influence is 
and ought to be through its influence upon the individual. Through her 
various agencies the Church reaches and molds the life of the convert, 
and the number of converts thus brought and held under the power of 
the Gospel measures and conditions her influence upon the community. 
Every soul won from a wicked life and brought under the sway of the 
kingdom of God weakens by so much the forces of evil ayd enlarges 
equally the preponderance of good, The motive which has prompted 
effort in soul-winning has not been the uplifting of society, but the salva- 
tion of the individual—the immortal being exposed to eternal condemna- 
tion and misery, and therefore to be rescued from the destiny toward 
which he is hastening with rapid strides. But seldom does the interest 
extend beyond the individual to the society of which he forms a part. 
Thought has centered about the ideal man, while the ideal kingdom of 
God has been forgotten. Sometimes, indeed, patriotic considerations 
furnish an argument in favor of home missionary endeavor, and occasion- 
ally reforms are advocated in the name of a philanthropy broad enough 
to embrace all mankind. Yet the general fact remains that it is the 
individual, and not the society, which the Church directly seeks to reach 
and improve. 

Not only so. Protestantism has largely confined its efforts to the purely 
religious and moral development of the individual. If there is any broad 
and significant exception it is in the educational agencies which the Church 
has fostered. It has been felt that if the Church redeems one from the 
power of sin and imparts to him aspirations commensurate with the dig- 
nity of his nature she has done all that lies in her province to do. He 
can then enter the struggle of life with more than an even chance of suc- 
cess. Such sentiments have not held control in the Church by mere ac- 
cident. They are the result of a careful estimate of values as drawn from 
the gospel scheme. Jesus came into the world to save sinners. It is for 
them that he died. He relieved temporal distress of every kind during 
his public ministry, but it was incidental to his great mission of calling 
sinners to repentance. It is because the Master thought of men under 
the two mutually exclusive categories of the saved and the unsaved that 
the Church has continued to do the same. The Church is the one insti- 
tution upon earth which represents the divine compassion toward the 
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spiritually lost. To rob herself of this peculiarity would be to abdicate 
her throne of glory. 

We have here, then, two distinguishing characteristics of the work of 
the Protestant Church: first, her emphasis of the individual, and, second, 
the limitation of her efforts to the individual’s moral and religious regen- 
eration and life. The latter involves the former. Men cannot be saved 
in masses, but only as individuals. The whole Protestant idea is that 
each soul has its independent relation to God. The Church as such is of 
small moment. It is an organization of individuals, but it can guarantee 
salvation to none of its members. Its theory is not that God saves the 
Church, but that he saves souls. Hence each soul is not only responsible 
directly to God, but also has its rights as against the Church. No man’s 
conscience can be overpowered by any organization, The sacred right of 
individual liberty is a fundamental principle of Protestantism. 

As a consequence there is in the Church such a development of individ- 
ualism as to endanger her unity. The centrifugal forces are almost as 
strong as the centripetal. Yet the danger is not as great as it seems. 
Hac there been a competent yet uninstructed observer of the processes by 
which the nebulous masses which now form the systems of the universe 
were separated into numberless smaller ones and compacted into their 


present form, he would have seen with pain the breaking up of the atten- 


uated matter into independent fragments. He would have mourned that 
each was becoming self-centered and taking its own peculiar form. To 
his mind it would probably have appeared far more seemly that there 
should be one great body of matter—unity, even at the loss of variety. 
But if the same observer could have watched the processes of systematiza- 
tion, could he have seen the worlds fall into their orbits and swing in 
perfect harmony around their common center, he would have felt that the 
apparent anarchy was only the preparation for a far more glorious unity. 
A system of worlds, each a unit, and yet together forming a higher unit, 
is a more attractive illustration of perfect harmony than a single world 
containing the material of all worlds. Such a system will Protestant 
Christianity become. At present the individualizing tendencies are rela- 
tively too prominent. The denomination and the individual are too self- 
centered, Fach must learn his place in the system, and so feel the force 
of the central sun as to keep his place and perform his part. This will 
not only correct the excessiveness of individual self-consciousness, but 
will enable the Church to look at masses of men, at society as a whole. 
What, then, are the functions of the Church aside from the salvation of 
the individual! To secure a correct answer let us ask what course 
Christ pursued. He came to seek and save the lost. But for this he had 
not come into the world. Yet his efforts were not confined to the allevia- 
tion of spiritual woe. He was a philanthropist and statesman as well as 
a Redeemer. The philanthropy of Jesus will not be denied ; but his 
statesmanship may not at first sight be soevident. His purpose to affect 
the State might be inferred from the fact that he has affected it wherever 
he has been preached. Yet this would not sufficiently prove that such 
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was his purpose. For this it is necessary to examine his doctrines. The 
result of such an investigation is plainly in favor of the view that he had 
in the plane of his vision not merely the individual, but the State and the 
world. He taught his disciples to perform their duties to the State; he 
defined the relation.of the kingdom of God to the same, and affirmed 
that his rulership in the hearts of men was not in conflict with the rights 
of the earthly ruler. His ethics were so constructed as to lift men above 
mere casuistry and establish principles of conduct as suitable for national 
as for individual life. If his teachings are followed nations no more than 
individuals may be innocently godless; and international policy is as much 
amenable to his behests as the conduct of individuals toward each other. 
In a nuinber of instances Jesus not only defined his attitude toward the 
State, but laid down principles which it must ultimately accept. If this 
be true the Church, which is the representative of Christ, must take its 
position on all questions of morals influencing the welfare of the State, 
its obligations to God and to other nations. The doctrine of the separa- 
tion of Church and State is often so construed as to imply that the Church 
must confine its functions solely to the spiritual and moral renovation of 
the individual, while to the secular arm and the secular judgment is com- 
mitted the conduct of national affairs. This error is enforced by a failurg 
to distinguish between Christianity and the Gospel. The relation of the 
two is not that of identity, but of the whole to one of its parts. The 
Gospel is indeed the good news of the redemption by the blood of Christ. 
But Christianity is a far more comprehensive idea, embracing everything 
which pertains to human conduct and destiny. The Church has no more 
glorious mission than that of proclaiming to souls in bondage to Satan 
the deliverance offered by Christ. But it is impossible for the Christian 
to do his Master’s will and at the same time be obedient to a Cliristless 
State. This was soon discovered by the authorities of the Roman em- 
pire, and the struggle for supremacy was inevitable. Christianity must 
either transform or overthrow the power of Rome. In three hundred 
years the former was accomplished, On purely partisan questions the 
Church may be silent, only doing what she can to abate the animosities of 
political campaigns. But upon the principles involved, so far as they are 
of a moral kind, the Church must speak, if not in her legislative capacity 
at least through her pulpits. The cry of the politician to ‘‘ keep politics 
out of the pulpit” springs from the feeling that Christian morals and 
political principles are often inconveniently at variance. 

But not alone on questions which have become partisan, but also on all 
matters relating to the welfare of men, the Church should commit herself 
and be active. So far as temperance, slavery, marriage and divorce, 
polygamy, and many other reforms are concerned, this has been done in 
recent years with no uncertain sound. Yet there are other interests not 
so clearly connected with the moral welfare of the people concerning 
which the Church has too long been silent. It is safe to say that the 
Church has never yet applied herself to the study of social and economical 


questions. Individual cases of distress she has gladly relieved; and it is 
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false to assert that the Church has not cared for the poor and unfortunate. 
Her whole history is a refutation of such a slander. But Christian prin- 
ciples have never been applied on a generous scale to the prevention of 
human misery. It is not enough to relieve cases of misfortune when they 
appear. Many of these need never appear if Christian principles pre- 
vail in society. There is something wrong in the system under which 
such fearful evils arise; and we may be sure that it is not the Christian 
features of the system which are to blame. Were our whole civilization 
informed by the spirit of Christianity every individual would hold a dif- 
ferent position in society from that which he now holds. Questions of 
property, wages, taxes, are questions of equity and justice which the 
Church dare not neglect if she is to be the representative of the helpful 
spirit of Christ. Yet just because the Church has felt that her mission is 
spiritual and heavenly all such problems have been left far more to the 
study of seculars than of ecclesiastics. It is not right in the hope of 
another world to forget the demands of this. Where this is done it is 
little wonder that those who feel the curse of a wrong system upon them 
cry out against the Church for its indifference to their situation. Elee- 
mosynary institutions are well enough, but the Church should see to it 
that henceforth there be less need of them than heretofore. 

One of the strongest evidences that the Church has had too narrow a 
conception of her mission is that so many organizations distinct from the 
Church are formed to carry forward efforts of a Christian character. Why, 
for example, should there be any need in a Christian country for a sepa- 
rate organization for the rescue of fallen women? It is simply because 
the Church has not felt that for this or for any other class of unfortunates 
she is specially responsible. Such as came to her altars with proper evi- 
dence of repentance she would accept, but left it to others to provide on 
any large scale for their rescue. Yet if any work could represent the 
spirit of Christ Jesus it is to seek and save these lowest of the lost. 
Penal institutions should perhaps be left entirely to the State to support, 
although even here the Church should make her influence felt in the prin- 
ciples of their management. Nor should reformatory institutions and 
hospitals be thrown upon the Church alone for support, especially where 
voluntary contributions are her only source of income, But the Church 
as such should either establish, or cause to be established, institutions 
looking toward the rescue of all the exposed classes from the clutch of the 
tempter. The open saloon, which as often stands for good-fellowship as 
for dissipation, should be met, not by another saloon, but by a place of 
assembly equally free of access, and as inviting in its appointments as it 
is possible to make it, where men may meet and gratify their love of con- 
genial society. A Christian temple whose precincts are too sacred for 
such uses is dedicated to some other god than the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is the bane of our ecclesiastical architecture that it sym- 


bolizes and is adapted chiefly to the purposes of devotion. In conse- 
quence none enter the Church except such as feel some distinctively 
religious need. Upon all others we fail to have any direct influence what- 
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ever. Christianity must seek with mighty and increasing energy to turn 
men from sin to holiness, But if it cannot do this must it have no mis- 
sion to them whatever? Must men feel that the Church cares nothing 
for the unconverted except as she hopes to convert them? We may 
indeed mourn that any should love our Lord so little that, while enjoying 
the privileges of the church reading room, he would wholly absent him- 
self from the prayer room. But are we accomplishing any better work 
when we close up our reading room and allow him to seek his literature 
outside of the Church? Will he therefore feel the more kindly toward our 
Lord? The human wants of which Jesus took cognizance were far more 
comprehensive than those of the soul. So far as it lies within her power 
the Church should meet these broad demands of humanity. Were this 
ideal realized the multitudes would follow the Church even as they did 
our Lord, who would not turn them away though they desired only to be 
fed on the loaves and fishes. The beneficial effects of this principle are 
finding recognition in foreign missionary work, where the Christian 
school-teacher and medical missionary prepare the hearts of the people 
for the reception of the Gospel. Even in Christian lands thg first condi- 
tion of successful effort on the part of a Church is that it possess the 
affections of the people. To this end it must show itself in sympathy 
with the needs of mankind, whatever they may be. And this does not 
transcend the proper functions of the Church of God. The prevailing 
idea that only in securing men’s spiritual development does the Church 
have her legitimate sphere of action is a reminiscence of the old ascetic 
belief that everything is sinful which is not directly connected with the 
relation of the soul to God. Both proposition and corollary are false. 
The Church of to-day needs to awake tothe fact that she must com- 
pete for the souls of men. As never before the forces of wickedness and 
of worldliness are organized. The natural man has an affinity for the 
world and for wickedness which he does not have for the Gospel. The 
avenues of approach to his soul on those sides which the Church neglects 
are far more numerous and open than toward the Gospel. We insist upon 
the Gospel; he insists upon his worldly wants. We have nothing to offer 
which he desires. The result is that he is alienated from Christ more and 
more. This we charge to the hardness of his heart, and with truth; 
but perhaps we could soften his heart by another method. If we offered 
him some other good which he could appreciate it may be that we could 
win his confidence so that he would listen when we seek also the welfare 
of his soul. It is a plan that has worked well when tried by individual 
Christians, Why should it not be efficacious when undertaken by the 
Church as an organized body? We need abate none of our earnestness 


in the effort to save men from sin. Nay, we must rather increase these 
efforts, and that by employing a greater variety of methods adapted to a 
greater variety of characters than heretofore. On a larger scale than in 
the past we must follow the principle of John Wesley and deny Satan the 
exclusive right to the good things of this life. If we leave all these 
things to be furnished by the world we strengthen by so much the world’s 
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hold upon our youth and weaken by so much our own. Not only so, 
We show that there is in our minds a divorce between the legitimate 
affairs of life and Christianity, This is fatal to all true piety. It is upon 
just such an idea as this that the maxim, * Business is business, and religion 
is religion,” is based. Furthermore, we expose the lives of the people to 
influences not controlled by the spirit of Christ. If the Church does not 
furnish amusement the world will; and, rather than not be amused, most 
people will attend entertainments from which they would stay away if 
purer and more elevating ones were offered. We cannot offer a church 
card table, nor a church theater, nor a church dance without placing 
ourselves exactly on a level with the world and destroying the distinction 
which should here be maintained. But there are other amusements which 
are just as pleasing to the majority. Any congregation that will can com- 
pete with the world in furnishing entertainments for its adherents. They 
can do it without descending to that which is debasing and without any 
interference with evangelistic efforts. If by entering into competition we 
can hold the masses true to the Church is it not plainly a duty to do so? 
But the question reaches wider still. In every large city there are 
thousands of young men and women who have aspirations far beyond the 
range of their opportunities. Many of these belong to the Churches. 
They are anxious to become stenographers, telegraphers, bookkeepers, 
and to accomplish themselves in music, drawing, elocution, ete. Is there 
not here a field for church activity? Every such occupation acquired 
becomes an added source of power and influence. The Church develops 
her own resources by encouraging all these things. But in most cases 
al] provision for such advancement is left to outside benevolent enterprise. 
In many instances the Young Men’s or Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions furnish the facilities needed. The result is that those receiving 
the benefits feel more kindly toward these institutions than toward the 
Church. The former have befriended them, the latter has not. “Why 
should the Church forfeit all these opportunities for winning the affec- 
tions of the people? Why give men over for so large a portion of their 
time to influences which are often both in rivalry and in opposition to us? 
Our church edifices could with very little modification be adapted to a 
greater variety of purposes than they now are. There is scarcely anything 
of the kind now suggested which would not pay its own expenses from 
the very beginning. Few churches are so poorly provided that they 
could not furnish or enlist the necessary talent. Only the feeling that 
such efforts on the part of the Church are within her sphere seems lack- 
ing. Let the splendid organization of the Epworth League be an illus- 
tration of what can and ought to be done. Projected upon this broad 
Christian principle, the languishing work of many a downtown church 
about to be abandoned would revive, and the masses would begin to feel 
that in the Church they havea friend. The favor bestowed is small in 
comparison with the salvation of the soul. But even a cup of cold water 


may be given in the name of Christ, and those who in his name minister 
to the temporal good of men shall not lose their reward. 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


Tue pursuit of knowledge is the master passion of mankind, In some 
sense ignorance always seems a reproach, The human mind is a perpetual 
interrogation point. Nor does it put inquiries merely for the idle sport of 
asking questions, without expectation that they may be answered. Every 
mystery in nature is a standing challenge to the intellectual man; every 
wonder in revelation is a defiance to his skill and a call to investigation, 
There is no closed gate which the scholar does not seek to open and 
through which he does not ardently wish to walk. The very uncertainty 
of what lies in the untrodden fields beyond gives zest to his pursuit and 
activity to his imagination. And that there are yet many closed gates 
should be one of the satisfactions of the student. Only intellectual slug- 
gards can regret the existence of mysteries in the universe. Through 
experiment and struggle is the scholar to enter into his kingdom. In har- 
mony with this view the unceasing diligence of the investigator is one of 
the satisfactory spectacles of the times. He is not abashed to confess his 
ignorance, since this confession is one of the first steps to knowledge, In 
that humility which becomes men who have much to learn he is as one who 
has but mastered the alphabet. Never in the history of mental research 
has true scholarship been more modest in its professions. But its zeal 
keeps pace with its humility. Every department seems to vie with the 
others in the untiring application of its specialists. In theology the 
review of all the fields of early New Testament history, the textual study 
of every Hebraic and Greek manuscript, and the revision of every definition 
of systematic theology seem the order of the day. Always a noble pur- 
suit, because of the weighty interests of man the immortal which are 
involved, the study of theology was never more inviting or promissory of 
rewards to the inquirer. Astronomy is likewise alert. Feeling its privilege 
to review all that Ptolemy and Copernicus, Tycho Brahe and Kepler, 
Herschel and Fraunhofer have left as truth, and thankful for all the de- 
ductions of these leaders in its department, its gaze is still upward to learn 
the ultimate certainties. No eclipse nor meteoric shower nor distant 
asteroid goes unnoticed. We cannot limit the future of astronomy even 
by its past. Concerning the immeasurable stretches of space whose very 
mention is awe-inspiring, and the constellations which gleam in distant 
beauty in the firmament, what wonders will our children’s children not 
know in the coming century! Geology, archeology, paleontology, eth- 
nology, botany, and chemistry—all of them most sublime and engaging 
pursuits—are also at white heat in their investigations and experiments. 
One covets the opportunities for specialism in each of these departments, 
so broad is the field for inquiry and so certain the harvest yield. And 
what shall be said of the advance of medicine? In its various sub- 
departments the progress is marvelous. The surgeon is learning the pos- 


sibilities of operation upon vital organs that but a few years ago it would 
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have been reckoned madness to touch. The germs of hitherto unexplain- 
able diseases are being discovered. Hydrophobia seems to be mastered. 
Wonderful additions to materia medica are made, and human life, that 
always precious inheritance, is put at greater premium. The ultimate 
truth in all departments is worth the effort. All hail to the progressing 
scholarship of the world! 


Wirn the skill of a great commander Mr. Gladstone seems to be advanc- 
ing the interests of Home Rule toward their consummation. Though 
a lull has come for a little in the great agitation, the cause, like all others 
which involve the rights of humanity, is immortal. As though it were 
altogether lodged in the person of the ‘‘ grand old man,” its opponents 
have somewhat lately heaped upon its champion their contumely. Like 
a chapter from the old books of the martyrs seems the story of the burn- 
ing of Mr. Gladstone’s effigy in the streets of Belfast, or the record of other 
indignities with which his excited adversaries have requited him. In his 
green old age, when honorable service and accumulated honors would 
seem to justify his retirement, this octogenarian is fighting the battle of 
his life for Irish autonomy. Neither effigies nor the hootings of mobs 
alarm his intrepid soul. Were his life’s blood the crowning demand made 
of him in the prosecution of his sublime idea he would pay the price with 
a martyr’s courage. Life has but little more for him in years. To walk 
the path of death for others would be to follow Paul and Polycarp and 
Huss, and more of the world’s greatest heroes. Yet no moral reform can 
die with the individual. Though Stephen was martyred and Peter thrown 
into the dungeon the Christian religion grew and flourished. Because 
Galileo was haled before the Inquisition true science was not eclipsed or 
overthrown. What if Luther and Bunyan were imprisoned? Still the 
truth moved on. The cause of Livingstone and Hannington still lives in 
Africa. The ‘‘soul” of the martyred John Brown went ‘‘ marching on” 
with untiring course, accomplishing what the living John Brown could 
never have effected, until slavery was trodden under foot by an indignant 
nation. To burn Mr. Gladstone in effigy, to assault his person, to put 
him to martyrdom, is not to end the cry for Home Rule. Though in 
the judgment of its adversaries it is not without its radical demerits, yet 
it takes its place with the great moral reforms of history. Such prin- 
ciples are greater than individuals. For their preservation the sleepless 
sentinels of God stand upon the watch until the daybreak. 


Or the publishing of many books there is no end, The statement 
lately made that nearly five thousand new volumes were issued during 
1892—the number being an increase of more than two hundred books over 
the total of the preceding year—is a surface argument that is full of prom- 
ise for the progress of literature. In no age since the invention of type 
and of the later facilities for cheap and rapid publication has the printing 
press exerted a more commanding influence over home and society. It 
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rouses the tenderest sentiments to activity; it incites to indignation over 
wrong-doing; it stirs to daily accomplishment. Whoever writes the list of 
the forces that shape our nineteenth-century life must put foremost among 
these influences the printing press. In the present instance the classifi- 
cation by departments of the five thousand new volumes for the past year 
affords instructive lessons. Probably it will cause no surprise that, in the 
enumeration of publications for 1892 made by the Publishers’ Weekly, fic- 
tion leads the list. Some 1,102 volumes, or nearly a quarter of the total 
of the new issues, are included in this division. Among the remaining 
classes the religious department embraces 502 new volumes; law, 374; 
poetry, 259; biography, 234; travel, 192; history, 165; arts, 128; philoso- 
phy, 33; and humor, 31. The catalogue is worthy of more than passing 
study. That but thirty-three new books have been added to the depart- 
ment of philosophy does not, at least on the surface, argue for the 
conservation of intellectual vigor on the part of the American nation. 
Now, as heretofore, it is easy to count upon the fingers the lovers of 
metaphysical or scientific inquiry. The dust gathers quickly upon the 
treatises of scholars in the department wherein Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason is & conspicuous ornament. There is always foothold arfi to spare 
in the sphere where Hegel and Cousin moved as untiring and peerless in- 
vestigators. The nation, it is evident, is consumed by no burning love 
for philosophy. Perhaps its indifference is explained in part by the more 
practical demands of the age to which it belongs; but certain it is that 
one of the inspiring departments of intellectual research is an untrodden 
domain to the great majority of American readers. In the conviction that 
the cultivation of the philosophical tastes tends in part to the greatness 
and progressiveness of national life we can but deplore the showing 
which the tabulation affords. But, passing from philosophy to other 
departments, the issue of 165 volumes in the department of history and 
of 234 in the field of biography inspires a greater degree of encourage- 
ment. The two departments go hand in hand. All biography is true 
history; all history, in its final analysis, is the kaleidoscopic grouping 
of individual biographies. Hence both departments are invaluable. 
Human life is a perpetual circle. The past interprets the present. 
A nation that has time in its pressing employments to commune with 
individuals and governments which have passed from the stage cultivates 
a most intelligent view of existence. Many of the historical volumes 
which have been issued in the past year have treated, we infer, of epochs 
in eastern and ancient experience; and those who have read have broad- 
ened their horizon forever. Among the biographies of the past year the 
life-stories of Christian heroes, of godly women, of self-sacrificing mission- 
aries, have been included, and such characters never die. Their influence 
sweeps all continents and permeates all centuries. The American nation 
has been benefited in the addition of these late life-sketches to biographic 
literature. As to the issue of fiction, the reactionary movement which 
has already begun in France has hardly made a corresponding impression 


among ourselves. A few of these latest romances, we suppose, are good; 
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many are probably passable, without particular moral lessons; not a few 
are likely the portrayals of impossible situations on the part of impossible 
heroes, are tainted with inelegances or even vulgarities of utterance, or are 
couched in the labored and grandiloquent verbiage of the hack-writer. 
Whoever watches the stream of novels that pours from the perennial 
fountain-head of publication must regret the issue of much that flows 
forth broadcast upon its poisonous errand. The excessive patronage of 
the department of fiction in our public libraries is not a wholesome sign. 
All right thinkers must deplore the reading of so much that is enervat- 
ing, and hope for its speedy extermination. Yet the American people 
read. Reading makes ‘‘the full man.” In the enlarging issue of printed 
books lies a prophecy of the universal spread of knowledge. 

Tue Commencement season has returned again in the cycle of the year. 
Without variation, save in relatively minor details, the experiences of this 
festival week have reproduced themselves as they have come for the past 
century to the American graduate. Under the campus trees the alumnus 
with his whitening hair has wandered—older by many pages in the almanac 
and wiser by many contacts with the jostling world than when he first 
walked those shades a graduate. In awe-inspiring conclave the boards 
of trustees have again surveyed the interests of their universities and have 
set into operation enactments that will advance still further the interests 
of higher education. Out upon the fragrant air of June the strains of the 
college roundelay have rung. Awarded have been the last prizes of un- 
dergraduate life, and forth into the great world has trooped the liberated 
and elated host, dreaming over again the old dream of service, success, 
and imperishable fame! Whoever has once trod the Commencement 
stage, when life was new and sweet, is in harmony with the season and 
is a brother forever to this new company that now enrich the public life. 
Commencement—talismanic word! An oasis is it in the arid desert of 
too many crowded lives; a halt in the weary climb toward the summits; 
a song in the prosaic round of official service. Rich is the man who has 
had in his soul-development the molding influences of a Commencement 
season! But after Commencement, what? The question should not be 
lightly dismissed. The prime responsibilities of life are on the graduate. 
Noblesse oblige. To have been awarded a diploma from Harvard, Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, or any of the goodly company of Wesleyan Universities 
means that one should fight in the front rank the battle with unright- 
eousness. The world never expected greater things of the alumnus. He 
must be in the highest sense a noble man. He should do nothing in a 
desultory, a selfish, an unworthy way. While desiring to speak of the 
many glorious opportunities for worldly success that open before the 
graduate, we may at present only refer to the moral quality of his service. 
In medicine, the law, commerce, letters, or the ministry the uttermost is 
expected of him. Unto ‘‘whom men have committed much, of him they 
will ask the more.” The seal of responsibility is set upon the very fore- 
head of the university graduate. 
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THE ARENA. 


THE ORDER FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Bisuop GoopsELL, in the January number of the Review, has a very sug- 
gestive article entitled ‘‘ Whither ?—A Study of Tendency.” The bish- 
op’s opportunities for observing the tendencies in the Church qualify him 
for speaking on such a subject and entitle his opinions to careful consid- 
eration. On page 17 he says: ‘‘I note, secondly, the manifest tendency 
toward a greater participation on the part of the people in the exercise of 
public worship. Against all protests, fears, and hysterics, the ritual in 
some form has come to stay.” Again he says: ‘‘ There is a distinct tend- 
ency toward unity in and around the Anglican Prayer Book.” 

There can be no valid objection to this goal whither the tendency is car- 
rying us, since the Anglican Prayer Book has stood the test of time as a 
manual of devotion, and is hallowed by a thousand sacred charms and as- 
sociations. Mr. Wesley declared it, in his opinion, the best ever used in 
the Church; and, somewhat modified and abridged, it was adopted as the 
legal order of public worship when the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized. Mr. Wesley himself prepared an edition of it, and sent it to 
America when he sent Dr. Coke with letters of episcopal authority to or- 
ganize the Church. This book, entitled The Sunday Service of the Metho- 
dists in North America, with Other Occasional Services, the Conference of 1784 
adopted for the use of the Church which was then organized. This was 
one of the acts of the organizing Conference, and was a part of the Con- 
stitution of the Church; and it was as much ordained that the new organ- 
ization should be a liturgical as that it should be an episcopal Church. 
The bishops and elders proceeded at once to use the liturgy which was 
thus provided. Its discontinuance in the ordinary Sunday services was 
gradual, and not on account of any legislation repealing its use, but be- 
cause of the primitive condition of the country, the difficulty of providing 
and distributing the books, and the inconveniences attending many of our 
congregations, most of which were compelled to meet in private houses 
and other places ill adapted to the orderly forms of public worship. 

Now, since there is a distinct tendency toward the Anglican Prayer 
Book, as Bishop Goodsell has shown, why should not our bishops and 
others in places of authority and influence seize the opportunity to direct 
this tendency and so secure the uniformity in our public worship so long 
desired but not yet obtained? Probably not one half our ministers now 
conform strictly to the order laid down in Chapter V, Part I, of the Disci- 
pline. Some sin by omission, others by commission. One congregation 
uses the Psalter, another recites the Creed and sings the Gloria Patri, 
in some other way. Some minis- 


” 


while another ‘‘ enriches the service 
ters fail to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and so on. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was the first in America to adopt a 
prayer book after the independence of the United States had terminated 
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the authority of the Anglican Church in this country, and all later comers 
are mere copyists and imitators. Why should not our book agents issue 
an edition of the Sunday Service? Then all those ministers and con- 
gregations that are ‘‘enriching the service” in various ways could use 
this book, prepared by the original Methodist, our venerable founder, for 
the use of the Methodists in America. There can be no legal objection 
to the restoration of the Sunday Service, since the law which ordained its 
use has never been repealed. Its use would not be an innovation in our 
system. It is entirely competent, therefore, for the book agents to pub- 
lish the book and for any of our congregations to use it. By this means 
it would gradually come into use in all our congregations. 

There can be no doubt that this would be an advantage to the Church 
in many ways. Our Church has not ceased to be ‘a great evangelizing 
agency—God forbid it should !—but it is now far more than that, because 
it has been such an agency. It has a large duty of caring for and edifying 
the millions gathered into its fold through its great revivals and provid- 
ing for their nurture in the Church which brought them to Christ. 
Since there is a manifest tendency on the part of the people toward a 
greater participation in public worship, the Church should take notice of 
this fact; and since the tendency is toward a prayer book, the adoption 
of the Sunday Service would evidently be the providential means of sup- 
plying the want. And especially is this so since the conditions which 
caused the book to fall into disuse no longer exist. 

There is a dignity and solidity attending the use of a liturgy which 
does not attend an extemporized service; while many prayers offered in 
our pulpits on the occasion of public worship are sadly deficient as an ex- 
pression of the people’s wants. The average man is swayed more or less 
by his moods and tenses even in public prayer; and now and then—-sel- 
dom, let us hope—the minister castigates a delinquent congregation when 
he is ostensibly supplicating the throne of grace in their behalf. 

In many congregations, even at the morning service, one fails to hear 
prayer offered for ‘‘the President of the United States and all others in 
authority,” while ‘‘all sorts and conditions of men” are left out, except 
the mere handful present; and often there is no general confession, with- 
out which the morning prayer is incomplete. Surely we need some better 
guide or directory for public worship under these circumstances, The 
use of a liturgy would cure these defects. 

It should be borne in mind that the employment of a liturgy has never 
fallen into disuse among us for special occasions, but only for the regular 
Sunday services. It would be but a step, therefore, to the restoration of 
the Sunday Service for morning and evening worship, as recommended by 
Mr. Wesley. This would be a return to the provision made by the first 
Conference, which sent out Francis Asbury as the first bishop consecrated 
in America, with this historic liturgy in his hands, to organize and direct 
what has become the great American Church. The restoration of the 
liturgy would gratify our most intelligent and loyal people, and would be 
a means of education to all in genuine love, respect, and reverence for 
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the Church. The want of a ritual is manifest in most of our city congre- 
gations, in many of which some innovation is made upon the bald forms 
of our ordinary service. Richard Watson believed a mixed service, com- 
bining freedom and liturgy, the best for the Church. We may and ought 
so to provide that there would be no need of further innovation to meet 
the wants of our people. The restoration of the Sunday Service would 
make its historic prayers, fragrant with the odor of the sanctuary and 
consecrated by a thousand hallowed associations, the common heritage of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and so afford the best ritual for the re- 
motest frontier church as well as for the great city congregations. 

Probably other branches of Episcopal Methodism would follow our 
example, and the liturgy would become a bond of union that would hasten 
the day when the broken fragments of a once united Church would be 
again united, and so our reproach be taken away. 


> 


Ilastings, Minn. E. R. LAturop. 


WAGES AND PROFITS. 

In Dr. Todd’s able article in the May-June number of this Review, 
while there is much to commend, there are also certain repres€ntations 
which appear to be open to criticism. Ido not think that the inequalities 
in the relation of wages and profits are so great or so nearly universal as 
are claimed by him and by many of the popular agitators. Inequalities 
there are, and evils that call for redress; but let us not ignore any of the 
actual facts in the case. It is not the regularly employed wage-workers, 
as a class, that are the chief sufferers. One may properly enough sympa- 
thize with the weaker party in a fight; but after all it is always in order 
to inquire whether, in a given case, he is perfectly in the right. Our 
sympathies are more properly due to another party, so much weaker as to 
not be in the fight at all—‘‘the submerged tenth,” the unemployed, the 
casually employed, those whose earnings afford only the scantiest means 
of subsistence, who cannot combine or organize, who cannot strike or 
boycott, who have no ‘‘ walking delegate,” who do not cry nor lift up, 
and whose voice is not heard in the street. 

Let us look at some of the clearly ascertained facts concerning wage- 
workers and employers. Dr. Todd’s case of the cotton manufactory, I 
fear, is a fancy sketch rather than a concrete instance. His figures respect- 
ing the capital of the concern are to me somewhat confusing, and I cannot 
quite make out how much there really is. But it is clear enough that, in 
his opinion, if approximate justice prevailed in the distribution of the 
product the five hundred laborers would receive an average of $460 each 
and the proprietors seven per cent on their working capital, or, as I figure 
it, in all a little more than six per cent on their whole investment. Now, 
$460 is more than the ordinary average wages in a cotton factory amounts 
to if we reckon all the operatives, men, women, and children. But six 
per cent on his capital is also more than the stockholder in a cotton fac- 
tory receives on the average. If he gets a dividend of four per cent per 
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annum, including interest on his investment, he is apt to feel pretty well 
contented; and if a well-established corporation yields much more than 
this the stock immediately goes above par, and by the time the dividend 
reaches eight or ten per cent its value doubles, 

In the report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor and 
Wages for 1890 we find elaborately tabulated information on the whole 
subject of ‘‘net profits.” It has cost years of toil, and all the reports 
from thousands of sources have been carefully analyzed and subjected to 
the most approved scientific tests. Their truth is beyond question. On 
this very subject of cotton manufacture we learn from this Report that 
there are in the State of Massachusetts 165 establishments. Of these there 
are reports concerning net profits from 137, of which 87 report net profits 
and 50 report no net profits. The capital of the former aggregates 
$65,022,512; of the latter, $36,822,437. The percentage of establish- 
ments and capital respectively is substantially the same. The net profits 
of the aggregate of the 137 establishments the Report represents as fol- 
lows. It is usual in estimating net profits in business enterprises of this 
kind to allow five per cent for interest on capital, ten per cent for depre- 
ciation, and five per cent for selling expenses, bad debts, etc. But, says 
the Report: ‘‘ If we make an allowance of one per cent for interest, two 
per cent for depreciation, and one per cent for selling expenses, it will 
leave 1.23 per cent net profit, equivalent to 0.65 per cent on the capital 
invested.” It does not require much arithmetical ability to prove that 
in the cotton industry in Massachusetts even a not very high rate of wages 
would secure to the laborer a much larger income than a division of the 
product on the plan proposed by Dr. Todd. 

Once more, This same Report informs us that in the 10,013 establish- 
ments investigated, comprising sixty-four separate industries, there were 
employed 419,956 laborers (including men, women, and children), and 
that the average wages of all these was $351.02; and that had all the net 
profits been added to the wage fund and the net product divided equally 
among laborers, partners, and stockholders. the share of each would have 
been $349.47, or $1.55 less than each laborer actually averaged, while 
each partner and stockholder would have received a little more than $9 
more than he actually did receive. Of course this does not touch the 
great army of the unemployed or of the casually employed, or the women 
at work in sweaters’ shops, I apprehend it is to them that we might bet- 
ter turn our attention and our sympathies. 

Dr. Todd insists that ‘‘the employers are partners in the losses which take 
place in business establishments.” They suffer from the revulsions and 
depressions in trade; but what they suffer is lack rather than loss. But 
according to the proposed plan they would be compelled to participate in 
positive losses, and this would bea sore addition to their misfortunes. 

It has been estimated that over ninety per cent of business enterprises 
fail sooner or later. Iam not at all sure that this is true. But the 
certainty that a very large proportion fail makes it imprudent that poor 
men should risk their earnings in a general partnership instead of remain- 
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ing satisfied with an assured compensation, even if that were smaller than 
equity demands, as it sometimes certainly is. The profits of manufactur- 
ers are sometimes enormous, but such profits are rare. 

Auburndale, Mass. GrorRGE M. STEELE. 


CORRECTION OF DR. STRONG’S ‘‘SELF-CORRECTION.” 


ENGLISH meter has received from the ordinary English scholar so much 
less attention than Latin meter that it may be well to correct Dr. Strong’s 
correction of himself in the matter of Mrs. Adam’s favorite hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to thee.” He was right in the first place in regarding the meter 
as pure iambic, and his thought that it is dactylic isan error. It will be 
observed that the only variations from uniform iambic measure are in the 
first foot. But it is a recognized law in English meter, perfectly familiar 
to those who have cared to study the subject, that the first foot of an 
iambic line may be a trochee. The line ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,” is 
simply one of three iambi, of which the first has been replaced by the per- 
missible trochee. In any piece of blank verse (iambic pentameter) some- 
thing like a quarter of the lines will begin with a trochee. Our hymns 
offer innumerable illustrations of the same license, As an example it 
may be sufficient to mention such lines as: ‘‘ Arm me with jealous care,” 
‘* Help me to watch and pray,” ‘‘ Soldiers of Christ, arise,” ‘‘ Early, my 
God, without delay.” In all these cases where the scheme is iambic it is 
an error to regerd the first foot as a dactyl. It would leave the fourth 
syllable hanging in the air. WituiaM Hayes Warp, 

New York City. 


THE MILLENNIUM. 


INTERMINABLE difficulty stands in the way of those who persist in defin- 
ing this term in a material sense. They will not admit that Christ’s king- 
dom was inaugurated at his advent; that there were then fulfilled such 
scriptures as ‘‘ Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill Zion;” that the 
righteous branch foretold by Jeremiah was then raised unto David, whose 
fallen tabernacle was then built again; that Christ then ascended the throne 
as the eternal successor of David, to reign henceforth over spiritual Israel, 
and to gather into his kingdom those out of every kindred and nation 
who should own his sovereignty. Disciples to-day who put a more carnal 
construction upon the words ‘‘ kingdom,” ‘‘reign,” and ‘‘ conquest” are 
doomed to the same disappointment suffered by disciples in the days of 
Christ. ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world,” said the Saviour. In no 
place throughout all his teachings does he refer to any future period when 
these hopes respecting a temporal reign shall be fulfilled; but all goes to 
the account of those who maintain the opposite, fortifying their argu- 
ment for only an invisible and spiritual reign, which shall increase in 
influence and power until it shall pervade all nations and shall stretch 
‘from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth.” 

Guthrieville, Pa. G. 8. Kerr. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


CONFERENCE STUDIES FOR THE QUADRENNIUM. 
( Continued.) 
SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

THEOLOGY is recognized as the foremost of the sciences. All its facts lie 
in the Bible and in the human consciousness. The formulation of these 
great facts by logical processes is the work of the systematic theologians. 
Biblical theology treats of these facts as they are recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, in relation to their environments. Systematic theology compares 
the doctrines which arise in exegetical studies and frames them into an 
harmonious system. Its study has won the homage of the profoundest 
minds in Christendom, No one can succeed in this department who is 
not sincerely reverent. He must also possess a logical and penetrating 
mind and have the instincts and the training of a philosopher. He needs, 
too, a familiarity with exegetical processes and results. It is a study for 
the mature intellect. 

There is a tendency in these days to depreciate the study of systematic 
theology. It is a result of the trend of modern thought to discard 
formulation, especially in religion, and to apply itself chiefly to the prac- 
tical. But surely the doctrine of the teaching concerning God cannot be 
lightly passed by. Who does not want to know what the Scriptures re- 
veal concerning his nature and attributes, his will and character ? These 
truths are found scattered here and there throughout his word as it has 
been unfolded from age to age. The harmony of these teachings during 
the progress of so many centuries is a proof alike of their correctness 
and of God’s constant acting on the minds of his people in the communi- 
cation of his truth. 

There is no principle recognized among men as a basis of action which 
is not in a sense a doctrine. There is scarcely a volume that is written 
on any subject which is not in a certain sense the proclamation or advo- 
cacy of adoctrine. Whoever will dismiss doctrine from the world must 
at the same time expel truth from among mankind, for all truth is the 
expression of doctrine. Systematic theology, which is truth analyzed, 
harmonized, and formulated, is merely the doctrinal expression of the 
Holy Scriptures upon the most momentous subjects, and is therefore 
worthy of the study of all persons, especially of all preachers of the Gos- 
pel. That it is Bible truth systematized is no more to its discredit than 
it is to the discredit of natural science that it contains the laws of the 
universe as found in the world cf physical nature. This study of system- 
atic theology on the part of young preachers will not only awaken a 
deeper interest in all matters pertaining to religion, but it will also de- 
velop the intellect and stir the heart. For this study ample provision 
has been made in the new Disciplinary course. It is placed in its logi- 
cal position immediately following the studies in exegesis, 
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In the first year systematic theology is to be studied. In the second 
year a particular department is considered, namely, Atonement in Christ. 
In the third year theological study is continued, Bishop Foster’s Super- 
natural Book being the volume employed. In the fourth year the study 
is completed. Thus work in systematic theology continues during the 
whole course. The books studied are the latest and ripest productions 
which have appeared from our Methodist press; and the Church is to be 
congratulated on her productiveness in this great department. 

The important problem for the young itinerant is that of the mastery of 
these large and at the same time compact works. In this regard two 
suggestions may be made. The one is to study by logical processes, en- 
deavoring to find the standpoint of the author and to discover the mental 
movement by which the argument proceeds, Every great author has proc- 
esses of reasoning peculiar to himself; and the ability to follow out these 
processes rather than to commit the book to memory is of primary im- 
portance in this study. Again, the student will find it very beneficial not 
to depend on the analysis, as found in the table of contents, however 
valuable and exhaustive it may be, but to make an analysis for himself. 
This method will at once stimulate the intellect and help the memory. 


. 
THE YOUNG MINISTER—THE PREPARATION. 

WueEn the consciousness of a call to preach the Gospel has taken pos- 
session of the young Christian, and when he is convinced that he will best 
answer the call by a preparation for the sacred office, a further question 
arises, namely, what shall be the character and the extent of that prepa- 
ration? He naturally begins to take counsel of his friends. Each one 
presents a different course of study. One will tell him to enter on the 
course prescribed in the Discipline for admission to Conference, claiming 
that this, with the Conference Course added, is entirely sufficient. Another 
will prescribe a college course, a third a college and theological seminary 
course, while a fourth would have him enter a theological school at once. 
The situation is exceedingly perplexing to a young man who wants in- 
formation at the most critical period of his life. 

It would be unwise to lay down a rule that will apply in all cases. 
Each one of the courses indicated has something in its favor. In general, 
it issafe to say that the first method mentioned is a mistake. There are few 
persons who cannot make a more extended preparation than that. Such 
an amount of study would admit him to the work of no other profession, 
and it should be adopted only in extreme cases and under the pressure of 
a great necessity for laborers. The Epworth League adopts courses of 
study more vigorous, and yet the young preacher is to teach those of 
whom the Epworth League is composed, 

The second course, that of college preparation, is the one which very 
properly attracts the greatest attention. The desire for this is very 
great because one sees the importance of the training which the college 


or the university gives him for his contact with men in other walks of 
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life. College training is generally regarded as essential to what is desig- 
nated as a liberal education, and therefore includes those branches which 
foster mental development. It is remarkable to note the unanimity with 
which certain studies have been agreed upon by educators as best adapted 
to promote intellectual training. The catalogues of the various universi- 
ties and colleges show that substantially the same introductory studies 
and the same amount of work are required by all of them. It is true a few 
institutions have eliminated Latin and Greek from their requirements for 
admission, but the number is so small that they scarcely form an excep- 
tion to the generalrule. Mathematics, English grammar and composition, 
Latin and Greek, the elements of history and of one or two modern lan- 
guages, constitute the essentials, It is to be observed that these studies 
are intended to promote education, or mental discipline, rather than to 
supply information. The young student must begin by developing his 
intellectual faculties, and thus far no studies have been found so well 
adapted to secure this end as mathematics and the ancient languages. 

Here then the young student for the ministry must begin. He must 
submit to a course of drill. It must be slow. ‘‘ Make haste slowly” is 
an adage in no sphere more applicable than in preparing for college. 
Constant review is the only safe rule, and all abnormal and hasty methods 
of advancement must be set aside if one would attain the best passport for 
his college life. 


INTELLECTUAL RECREATION. 

THERE is ever a distinction to be observed between earnest study and 
intellectual recreation. By study is meant the application of one’s intel- 
lectual faculties to the subject in hand until it has been mastered or until 
a satisfactory conclusion has been reached. This kind of study is not easy, 
and is only possible in its full sense when one’s powers have been well dis- 
ciplined by a thorough preparatory course, and especially by careful train- 
ing in the classics and mathematics. Genius has been defined as the 
power to hold the mind to a subject unti! it is viewed on all sides and 
comprehended in all its aspects. 

This capacity is of very great value to a young preacher. The danger 
to which he is chiefly liable is intellectual dissipation, This is the carry- 
ing to excess that which we have designated as intellectual recreation. 
Such recreation is as necessary in its measure as physical recreation, but 
when it becomes a business, rather than a diversion, it assumes the nature 
of dissipation. It is very pleasant to read the many fascinating articles 


which are constantly appearing in the periodical press. Indeed, such is 
the extent to which magazine writing is carried that many of tlie ablest 
writers convey their choicest productions to the public in this way. The 


danger arises when these become the complete source of information 
rather than the complement of that which has been studied in other and 
more extended forms, This method is like taking an article in an average 
cyclopedia as conveying all needful information on its subject, instead of 
being, as it is intended to be, a mere outline. 
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The danger, however, does not consist merely in the fragmentary nature 
of such a method of study. It lies also in the tendency to do one’s work in 
fragments of time, to get knowledge by employing odd hours and special 
moods, instead of securing it by hard and continued labor. Steadiness 
of application is as essential for a student’s life as it is in any other career, 
Intellectual growth is only secured by learning to hold the powers stead- 
ily to a given subject with absolute, unflinching attention. It is implied 
in the adage, ‘‘Be a whole man to one thing at atime.” Such study is 
more than a glance at an article when it arrests the attention. It is such 
an absorption in the theme as is only satisfied when one has passed from 
what is written to his own independent meditations and conclusions. 
Until this has taken place the conclusions reached cannot be satisfactory 
to the inquirer. 

When study is turned into recreation there arises a kind of mental dissi- 
pation which is very injurious to the mental powers and is a serious 
obstacle to the acquisition of thorough knowledge. This danger should 
be specially guarded against by the young minister. He must give less 
time to the ephemeral productions of the day and more to the great works 
of great authors if he would continue to grow in intellectual vigor. He 
must be watchful lest his mornings, inadvertently, become entirely occu- 
pied with desultory reading. He must be careful lest some intgresting 
subject divert him from his task and he find the day gone before his real 
work has been performed. He must see to it that the hours consecrated 
to study be not wasted on that which is not worthy of his time or of 
his powers. 

This view by no means involves the neglect of the literature of the day. 
It means that every kind of intellectual employment should have its appro 
priate place, and that no kind or amount of general reading can be a 
substitute for earnest and faithful study. There is room, also, for recrea- 
tion in literature, and the magazines of our time are exceedingly rich in 
that which is fitted to satisfy the highest and the purest taste. 


THE PRESERVATION OF MATERIALS—ANOTHER WORD. 


Tue preservation of sermonic materials continues to be a subject full 
of interest, and still calls forth important notice from our readers. The 
following communication from Brother Lynch is self-explanatory and 
seems to contain some valuable suggestions : 


Eprror Irrnerants’ CLus: In the January number of the Revievw 
Brother Hartley writes concerning this subject. I have another sugges- 
tion that I am certain will prove of great value to all who adopt it. It 
does away with the necessity of arranging a blank book or of troubling 
one’s self about a possibly new and better method. It consists simply in 
purchasing a cheap little book called The Bible Index, copyrighted by 
John M. Stevenson and for sale by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 
This book is a veritable treasure to me, and I would not part with it for 
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any consideration were it impossible to procure another. It consists of 
a neat blank book, of very good quality of paper, ruled so as to provide 
for two thousand Scripture references. In the first column there is 
space for the insertion of the number to be posted in the Bible opposite 
to the verse commented upon. In the second column provision is made 
for a second reference and for any number of subsequent references. The 
third column is devoted to the Scripture text, and the last column has 
space for the book reference. Thus ruled its use is exceedingly sim- 
ple. For instance, suppose the minister should be reading Townsend’s 
Bible in the Nineteenth Century, on page 113. He would there find a pas- 
sage that beautifully illustrates John i, 3. He instantly turns to his 
study Bible and places opposite the verse, on the margin, the figure 1, 
which means that the first passage commented upon in the Bible Index is 
John i, 3. Then in the Bible Index the minister writes in the third col- 
umn, ‘‘John i, 3,” and in the fourth column, ‘‘ See Townsend’s Bible in 
the Nineteenth Century.” If the next day he should be reading Geikie’s 
Hours with the Bible, vol. i, page 51, he would find an illustration for 1 Cor. 
xiii, 12, and would write on the margin of the study Bible the figure 2; 
in column three of Bible Index, 1 Cor. xiii, 12; and in column four, 
Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, vol. i, page 51. If, after the student had 
made two hundred and seventeen entries, he should be reading some pas- 
sage in a book that again illustrated 1 Cor. xiii, 12, he would simply turn 
to his Bible Index, without making note in his study Bible, and write in 
the second column the number 218 opposite the second entry. Then 
opposite this number 218 in the first column he would write 1 Cor. xiii, 
12, and the name of the book he was reading, with the page. Every 
time he wished to comment upon that passage of Scripture he would find 
the two references, and any others he might add thereto. To illustrate 
the method of using the book I transcribe a few lines from my copy of 
the Jndex, as follows: 


Number op- Next refer- | 
posite text in ence, same Book reference. 
marg. Bible. text. 
a Seat fie es iF 
Matt. iv, 1. | Eece Homo, chap. ii. 
Exod. xx, 14.| Butler’s Bible Work (Exod.—Deut.), p. 190. 
Exod, xx, 14.| Hom. Rev., vol. x, p. 278. 
41 Rom. 1, 16. Se. Book A, i 18—(1.) 
48 Rom. iii, 26. | Raymond’s 7heol., vol. i, p. 2 
I doubt if any index rerum yet arranged will afford the advantages 
offered in this little book; and, as it is already prepared and costs but 
seventy-five cents, it will pay any minister to give it a trial. If I do not 
receive letters of thanks for this suggestion I shall be surprised, as some 
ministers of distinction have said it is one of the most valuable books any 
friend ever brought to their attention. With this device and a Foster's 
Index, either the busiest or the most careless minister ought to be able 


to hold the more valuable facts and suggestions of his daily readings. 
Reading, Pa. F. B. Lyncu. 
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FORBIGN RESUME. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 
PROFESSOR DR. F. H. HESSE, OF GIESSEN. 

Ir is truly astonishing how few German theologians hold to the Pauline 
authorship of the pastoral epistles. Among those who concede their post- 
Pauline origin is Hesse. Nevertheless he is not so extreme as to deny all 
traces of Pauline authorship and influence. On the other hand, he holds 
that fragments of these interesting letters, at least, are from the hand of 
Paul. He furthermore holds that these letters contain information con- 
cerning the life of Paul subsequent to the point at which the Acts of the 
Apostles ends, and that this information is far more trustworthy than any 
which we can find in the traditions of the Church. These letters are, 
therefore, to him not the product of forgery. They reflect different periods 
in the history of the Church and have reference to the needs of bishops 
of different localities. They are a compilation of instructions given at 
various times in reference to the rights and duties of officers of the Church. 
Therefore we dare not think of them as the product of one pen, although, 
on the whole, they are the product of one spirit and have the same histor- 
ical background. Nor is each of these letters written by a distin®t author. 
The history of the origin of each is the history of all. They were prob- 
ably all put into their present shape by one author; but several hands 
worked over the original document before it reached its present form, about 
the middle of the second century. This, in general, is the favorite view 
of to-day. There is a reaction against the extreme view that they were 
written for the purpose of subjugating obstinate opposers of ecclesiastical 
authority, and that, to give them greater effect, they were ascribed to 
Paul, though he had no hand in them and they did not reflect his princi- 
ples. As the tendency to-day is to admit the Johannean spirit in John, 
while denying his authorship, so the Pauline spirit is seen in these letters, 
though they were not wholly written by his hand, The supposition that 
to the Pauline portions were added the directions concerning ecclesiastical 
officers helps us out of an historical difficulty, since these letters, if wholly 
Pauline, presuppose a much earlier development of the ofliciary of the 
Church than we have otherwise reason to find. To those who do not be- 
lieve in a divinely ordained principle of church government the supposi- 
tion of the late origin of these directions holds nothing very repulsive. 


DR. ERNST HUCKSTADT. 

OCCASIONALLY an overburdened German pastor finds time to make his 
influence felt outside the bounds of his own parish. Such is the case with 
Dr. Hitckstiidt, whose studies in the history of doctrine are of great value. 
A brief statement of his treatment of the Book of Hermas the Shepherd 
will illustrate his method of historical research and show the significance 
of such studies, He begins by fixing the date, the authorship, and the 
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object of the book, He then proceeds to educe the doctrines it contains: 
1. Concerning the revelation of God in creation; 2. Concerning the rev- 
elation of God in the sacred history. It is under the second point that he 
commits the offense of reading into the book what he believes and out of 
it what he does not believe. He holds that the author was a member of 
the Church catholic, and that his book is a presentation of the doctrines 
in vogue about A. D. 140. As it was written at that period of the 
Church’s history he supposes the teachings to be comparatively true to 
those of the apostles. Now he finds, with regard to Christ, no reference 
to the supernatural conception, no representation of Jesus as the Son of 
God, no support for the idea that Jesus was more than a sinless man, no 
teaching concerning the doctrine of original sin; while he makes the pre- 
existent Son of God identical with the Holy Spirit. The death of Christ 
had no special significance. It was a part of his work, as that which pre- 
ceded and that which has since followed. It seems a pity for an author 
so well qualified by natural endowments and cultivation as Hiickstiidt to 
allow his own subjectivity to so completely master him, One is impressed 
throughout that his conclusions are foregone, and that all he does is to so 
interpret the language as to make them support his opinions. He strenu- 
ously opposes Zahn, confessedly the greatest expositor of Hermas, unless we 
may except Harnack; and he opposes him chiefly along those lines which 
affect evangelical doctrine. His course vitiates confidence in all his con- 
clusions, even on points where no special doctrinal significance is recog- 
nized. It is difficult, indeed, to eliminate wholly the subjective element 
from our judgments, and there are few who succeed in the attempt. But 
in the case of Hitckstiidt the subjective is plainly the predominant element. 


DR. HEINRICH BOTTGER. 


Tus man, who was a librarian, waited until he was eighty years old 
before he took up the cudgel against the dogmaticians. He is appalled 
at the divergent beliefs which are held in the body of Christ, and believes 
that only an appeal to primitive Christianity can settle the questions in 
dispute, He maintains that early Christianity was practically free from 
dogma, and that the faith of the Church was mainly centered about 
miraculous manifestations; that is, the supernatural elements of Chris- 
tianity were those which held the attention of the followers of Christ. 
That the attempt to systematize theology and state the fundamental facts 
of the Christian religion in exact words has led to wide divisions among 
Christians is unquestionable. The Christianity of revelation pertained to 
life. There were many gaps in the system, but none which affected con- 
duct. It is only when men begin to philosophize upon Christianity as a 
system that differences of opinion begin to arise. When religion becomes 
a theory, as well as a practice, all manner of speculations may be expected 
to arise. It is the bane of Christendom to-day that we are striving after a 
science of religion. The leaders of religious thought are investigating the 
Christian system with all the power of their intellects; they might better 
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spend their energies in trying to further the practical interests of Christ’s 
kingdom. It is the peculiar merit of the Ritschl school in Germany that 
they insist upon making Christianity a practical concern; their mistake is 
in not consistently carrying out their own fundamental position. John 
Wesley was wiser in his day. He, too, believed that Christianity was 
nothing more than a practical concern of life. There were many dogmas 
which he firmly held and many which he denied; but to the utmost of 
his ability he avoided antagonism with others, and maintained the impor- 
tance of the practical side of religion. Germany has been riven with con- 
troversies until the life has been taken out of her faith. America is rais- 
ing up a class of theologians whose tendencies are in the same direction. 
The danger from them is not in any views they may hold of the inspira- 
tion or inerrancy of the Bible, but lest they lead devout minds to shift the 
center of gravity from the heart to the head. They have no thought of 
this kind, but there is danger of that very result. 


See ne a meee 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 
THE PROPHECIES OF THE CAPTIVITY, BY R. T. HEREFORD. 
Tus book is mentioned here, not because it is of any special impor- 
tance or because it adds anything to our stock of theological knowledge, 
but because it is a convenient handbook in which to find in Englishe popu- 
lar presentation of the latest conclusions of criticism concerning the latter 
part of Isaiah. The author does not positively deny that Isaiah wrote the 
last twenty-seven chapters. He claims, however, that their subject, man- 
ner, and style are so distinct as to warrant their treatment as an independent 
work. The book is one of the series of biblical manuals published by 
the Sunday School Association of London, The commentary is based upon 
the English of the Revised Version. The introduction is treated under 
five heads: a general sketch of the historical groundwork of the prophe- 
cies; a sketch of their form and contents; an account of the theology of 
the prophet, so far as it is characteristic of him; a special notice of his 
doctrine of the ‘‘servant of Jehovah;” an account of the evidence 
bearing upon the date and authorship of the prophecies. After reading 
the book one is filled with wonder that a Sunday school association 
should think it worth while to publish it. The purpose of a Sunday 
school association, as we understand it here in America, is to furnish 
literature which tends directly to spiritual edification, not to trouble itself 
with questions of higher criticism. Yet here is a book which tacitly as- 
sumes the correctness of higher critical principles and spreads the results 
before the minds of the young. The wonder ceases, however, when we 
read on past the last comment and into the list of advertised books for the 
Sunday school and home published by the Sunday School Association, 


and see the prominence given to the Unitarian faith. Although many 
Trinitarians believe with regard to the last chapters of Isaiah as does 
this Unitarian, yet would they hardly think it a suitable thing to teach 
their views to a Sunday school class, These critical opinions are not 
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settled in the minds of most critical scholars. They are held as opinions, 
not as dogmas. They have not yet reached the stage where they may 
with safety be made the property of the adult layman, much less of youth. 
But the dogmatic negativeness of the Unitarians loves just such food. They 
believe, not as scholars, but as partisans. Nevertheless, we still recom- 
mend this little manual, not to children and youth, but to more mature 
Christians who wish to know the modern teaching concerning Isaiah. 


“THE SERVANT OF THE LORD” IN ISAIAH XL-LXVI, BY JOHN 
FORBES, D.D., LL.D. 

As a companion to the book just mentioned this should be used. It 
is written with a full knowledge of the arguments against the Isaiahan 
authorship and of the fact that nearly all European scholars admit that 
Isaiah did not write it, and yet it maintains him as the author. He gives 
five principal reasons for holding to the traditional view. 1. The refer- 
ence in the decree of Cyrus (Ezra i, 1, 2) to the supremacy of Jehovah is 
copied from Isaiah xliv, 27, 28; xlv, 1, 13. Professor Forbes thinks so 
worldly-wise a man as Cyrus would not have issued such a decree with- 
out the most convincing evidence of the genuineness and antiquity of the 
prophecy of Isaiah. 2. He thinks the language, ‘‘I am the Lord which 
called them by name ;” ‘‘T have called thee by name;” ‘‘I have surnamed 
thee,” referring to Cyrus, could have been justified only by its utterance 
long before the birth of Cyrus. The emphasis it gives to the fact that he 
is called by name would be ridiculous if written at the close of the Babylo- 
nian exile, 3. ‘* The fondness of the writer for paronomasia, or allusion to 
the symbolical import of names, speaks strongly for his identification with 
the proto-Isaiah who arranged his first great prophecy so as to bring out 
successively the import of the names of his sons and himself... . A later 
writer . . . would have most carefully avoided such apparent identification 
of himself with his predecessor.” Besides, the writer of second Isaiah has 
identified his age with that of Hezekiah (chap. xxxviii, 5-22) and his queen 
Hephzibah (chap. lxii, 4,5). 4. He affirms that the prophecy of chapters 
xl-lxvi forms part of the whole Book of Isaiah. Chapters xxxviii, xxxix, 
narrate Hezekiah’s sickness and the message of the Lord to him—‘‘ All 
that is in thine house hall be carried to Babylon. ... And thy sons 
. .. Shall be eunuchs in the palace of the king of Babylon,” thus prepar- 
ing the people for his prophetic description of the Babylonian period. 
5. The fact that chapter xl does not begin with a formula such as ‘‘ The 
word of the Lord came,” as distinct prophecies usually do, shows that it is 
a continuation of what had already been begun. Some of these arguments 
directly contravene the positions taken by the supporters of the deutero- 
Isaiahan theory. For example, in opposition to 3 it is usually held that 
the second Isaiah identifies his age with that of the Babylonian exile, where- 
as the second Isaiah made his age that of Assyria. Also, in opposition to 
4 it is held that the first Isaiah never announces the Babylonian captiv- 
ity, and hence could not speak as the writer of chapters xl-lxvi does, The 
book is a true specimen of higher criticism on the traditional side. 
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THE LIVES AND TIMES OF THE MINOR PROPHETS, BY REV. 
F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 

We do not mention this book for its originality nor for its recent pub- 
lication, but for much the same reasons which have prompted the mention 
of the two preceding, namely, that it is an accessible source of critical in- 
formation on the topic of which it treats. In fact, the book, one of the 
Men of the Bible series, gives us a tolerably full critical discussion in popular 
form of the whole question of prophecy. Farrar follows Kuenen’s division 
of the prophets into five groups: 1. B. C. 900-850, The Pre-Assyrian period 
—Amos, Hosea, Joel (?); 2. B. C. 850-700. The Assyrian period—Micah, 
Isaiah; 3. B. C. 626-586. The Chaldean period—Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Jeremiah, Habakkuk, the elder Zechariah, Obadiah; 4. B. C. 586-536. 
The exile—Ezekiel; 5. B. C. 520-400. The postexilic prophets—Zecha- 
riah, Haggai, Malachi, It will be noticed that he does not include in this 
list either Jonah or Daniel. The former only comes legitimately under 
his notice. He, with most other recent authors, denies it the character 
of prophecy, calling it rather ‘‘the history of a prophecy.” It isa moral 
allegory, not actual history. He favors the view that it was written sub- 
sequent to the exile, possibly as late as the Maccabean age. Farrar is not 
of those who doubt the historicity of Jonah on account of its miracles. 
His position is that of many other evangelical critics, that there is no 
reason for taking these statements as literal facts. Its moral and religious 
lessons are equally valid if it be taken as allegory. He believ@s also ina 
threefold Zechariah. The division he makes is the usual one--chapters 
i-viii; ix-xi; xii-xiv. In order to understand this division it must be 
remembered that the true Zechariah (i-viii) was a postexilian prophet. 
The anonymous author of chapters ix-xi he places in the northern king- 
dom about the time of the first Isaiah. The third portion was also writ- 
ten by an unknown prophet, who lived, probably, about the time of Jere- 
miah. This method of treatment will illustrate the critical view that the 
name placed at the head of a book does not necessarily apply to all the 
prophecies which lie between that and the next name. Farrar thinks it 
impossible to maintain the unity of Zechariah, and regards the assignment 
of the three books to one author as a mistake arising from forgetfulness 
of the real author and some slight similarity between the three parts. 
THE HIGHER CRITICS AND THE PROPHETS. 

ExcEPTING the Pentateuch, no part of the Old Testament receives at the 
present time so much attention from the higher critics as the books of the 
prophets. The importance of these books to the various critical theories 
is inestimable. Generally speaking, the traditional view of the authorship 
and date of the prophecies is not questioned. The latter part of Isaiah, 
the books of Daniel and Jonah, and Zechariah ix-xiv are placed at dif- 
ferent dates from those generally accepted; but the remainder are con- 
ceded to be the work of the prophets to whom they are ascribed. As 
a consequence, whatever they say is scrutinized with the most minute 
care, to determine what they knew or did not know of the history of 
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Israel declared in the earlier books of the Bible to have occurred prior to 
or during their lifetime. It is one of the strongest evidences to the critics 
of the late origin of the Pentateuch, that the prophets seem not to have 
known of many of the provisions which it contains, but on the contrary 
denounced the very things the Pentateuch commands. This, it is sup- 
posed, they would not have done had these commandments been known to 
be in existence and derived from Moses himself. The prophets thus be- 
come in a measure to the Old Testament what the four principal letters of 
Paul have been to the New Testament. They are the criterion by which 
the rest is judged. One of the consequences of this is a large number of 
published works on the prophecies and the prophets. In the nature of 
the case these critics must take their stand concerning prophecy. Until 
they are sure of their ground here they can make no progress, This is as 
true of the New Testament critics as of the Old, but for a different reason. 
Much of the New Testament professes to be the record of the fulfillment 
of prophecy. But if it be such its supernatural character is at once 
assured. Hence there is of necessity a feverish anxiety on the part of 
traditionalist, conservative, and radical to ascertain the facts as to fulfill- 
ment or nonfulfillment. If the professed fulfillments recorded in the New 
Testament are unreal, then the connection between the events in the New 
and the prophecies in the Old is destroyed; our faith in the supernatural 
character of Christianity, and also in the inspiration of the prophets, is 
somewhat shaken. On the other hand, it must also be settled whether the 
apparent fulfillments are mere coincidences or whether the mind which in- 
spired the prophecies also directed the history, so that all came to pass as 
predicted. Were the prophets deceivers, or were tliey sincere? If the latter, 
what proof have we that they were truly sent of God? The great difficulty in 
believing in the¢true inspiration of the prophets lies in the other difficulty 
of finding an agreement between their predictions and their fulfillment. 
This divergence is admitted by most cautious conservatives; but it is ex- 
plained in a different way from that employed by the radicals. Both 
classes undertake to explain the phenomena from the nature and purpose 
of prediction. But the radicals simply place Hebrew prophecy on a par 
with similar manifestations in heathendom, while the conservatives main- 
tain the true divine mission of the prophets. The explanation they give 
of the partial nonfulfillment of the predictions of the Old Testament 
prophets is that these predictions are conditional. In Jeremiah xviii, 7-10, 
God declares it as one of the principles of his government that he will 
arry out his threatenings or recall them, according as his people subse- 
quently conduct themselves; and so also of his promises. And God is 
moved to make his promises and threatenings conditional by the fact that 
man, with whom God has to deal, is a changeable being, and also by the 
fact that he will not cut himself off from the privilege of exercising mercy. 
It is the failure of the radical student of prophecy to recognize this con- 
ditionality of the prophecies which has caused them so often to declare 
the prophets either deceivers or deceived. A further explanation is given 
in the fact that many of the prophecies were put in the form of a promise 
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of temporal good, subsequently realized in spiritual blessing. Yet it was 
necessary to predict in the earthly form, because God foresaw that Israel 
would make the fulfillment slow by their sins, and because promise in the 
earthly form alone would have the effect of controlling their conduct. 
Thus taken literally many prophecies never came to pass; and yet they 
were realized in a higher form, made possible by the gradual development 
of a higher religious state. Whatever weight we may give to these ex- 
planations, they show conclusively that it is not necessary to suppose that 
the prophets were, on the one hand, deceivers nor, on the other, deceived, 
They spoke the truth. Their predictions found fulfillment according to 
the possibilities prepared by man himself. 





RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


PRUSSIAN ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 

Tue report of the Church authorities in Berlin of the work of the 
evangelical Church for 1891 has recently been published. It contains the 
following interesting statistics: Of the 562,961 children born during 1891 
there were baptized 533,244; out of every 100 marriages 91 were sol- 
emnized by ministers. These figures are supposed to indicate an un- 
expected loyalty to the ordinances of the Church, neglect of baptism and 
civil, instead of ecclesiastical, marriages having heretofore been on the 
increase. Of those adults who became adherents of the evangelical 
Church 289 were Jews, 2,478 Roman Catholics, 478 from other com- 
munions, Of those who forsook the evangelical Church 6 became Jews, 
204 Roman Catholics, and 2,679 entered other communions. These fig- 
ures also are encouraging, take them as you will. For the number of 
Jews and Romanists who became evangelicals is large m proportion to 
the number of those evangelicals who became Jews or Romanists. The 
2,679 evangelicals who entered other communions went mostly to Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and other similar organizations. But the number of 
divorce processes increased frightfully, the whole number being 12,026, 
while there were actually 4,273 divorces granted. The whole number of 
new churches dedicated was 59. 


THE READMISSION OF THE JESUITS TO GERMANY. 

On the 20th of February a meeting of those who are opposed to the 
return of the Jesuits was held in Barmen. About 1,500 persons were 
present from Prussia, Wiirtemberg, Thuringia, and Bremen, the meeting 
having been called by about 480 evangelicals from every part of Germany, 
Professor Dr. Achelis, of Marburg, spoke on ‘‘The Morals of the Jesu- 
its;”” Professor Dr, Rietschel, of Leipsic, on ‘‘ The Order of Jesuits and 
Our Civil Life;” and Court-preacher Rogge, of Berlin, on the political 
side of the question. The strong utterances of the meeting against the 
readmission of the Jesuits were sent by telegraph to the imperial chancel- 
lor. At the same time another meeting was held in Ludwigshafen which 
adopted similar resolutions. A petition has been sent to the Reichstag 
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from the committee in Barmen signed by 68,798 persons. Another gath- 
ered by the pastors of 39 different parishes has been sent, and it reaches 
the proportions of 84,655 signers. Petitions have also been sent from al- 
most all officiaries of the congregations in the district of Wieshaden. 
From Leipsic a petition was sent signed by 15,604 persons. Even Roman 
Catholics in many cases sign these petitions. It hardly seems possible 
that in the face of all this opposition the Jesuit laws will be repealed. 


MISSION WORK IN UGANDA. 

A ReEcoRD of the many difficulties through which missionaries in 
Uganda have fought their way cannot here be given. But at latest ad- 
vices prosperity seems to have come with some promise of permanence. 
The country is divided among the Protestants, Romanists, and Moham- 
medans, The heathen population is not, however, by any means extinct. 
The king is nominally Protestant and is receiving evangelical instruction, 
sometimes attending divine service. His pages and servants are being 
taught to read, and the women of his court are being instructed in the 
biblical history and the principles of the Gospel. Already over 300 per- 
sons have been baptized, among whom are 100 communicants; and besides 
these over 2,000 are receiving instruction preparatory to baptism, A new 
and commodious church, capable of accommodating at least 2,500, is 
nearly complete. The land is at peace. The one condition of success 
for Protestantism now seems to be that the English should maintain their 
hold upon the government. The natives of Uganda are very bright, not 
only learning with great facility, but also displaying remarkable aptitude as 
teachers. The dark continent will yet be penetrated with the true Light. 


CHANGES OF:FAITH IN SAXONY. 

Tue number of those who left the National Church during 1891 was 502, 
while those who entered it were 205. The number of proselytes to the 
Roman Catholic Church was 23, the number who forsook Romanism to 
enter the Saxon National Church was 115. The Dissenters received from 
the National Church 138, and 15 Dissenters returned to the National 
Church. The Irvingites received from the National Church 102, and gave 
it 6; the Baptists 95, and gave it 4; the Methodists 86, and gave back 4; 
the Separatist Lutherans 74, and gave back 5; the German Catholics 20, 
of whom 18 returned. From Judaism 36 persons entered the Saxon 
Church, while of the latter 1 became a Jew. The number lost from 
Romanism to Protestantism was five times as great as the number lost 
from Protestantism to Romanism. But it will be noticed that the National 
Church suffered a net loss of 387. The number of Roman Catholics who 
became Methodists or Baptists is not given in our sources of information ; 
but the number of the converts of these two American denominations 
here given, being those only coming from the National Church, does not 
at all indicate theirtotal gains. It is interesting to note that the people 
of Germany are thinking about their faith, and are not blindly following 
in the traditions of their fathers, 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 


SS ++¢——__——_ 


SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


MEN will never have done writing of the Jew. Because of his reli- 
gious prominence he stands as a perpetual study. With his physical, 
social, and commercial peculiarities he is a marked character in modern 
civilization. In his serious views of life, resulting from his ethical train- 
ing, and with centuries of persecution, exile, and hardship as an indelible 
part of his racial, history, he is one of the most tragic actors upon 
the stage of human performance rather than a delineator of lightsome 
comedy. Taking it all in all, no figure is more fascinating than that of 
the Israelite, and none is more sure of a large place in future literature. 

The perpetual interest that centers around him has its latest expression 
in various articles found in recent numbers of several important Re- 
views, prominent among these being a paper on ‘‘ The Development of 
in the April number of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 


, 


New Testament Judaism’ 
‘‘Of all the peoples of Western Asia,” argues the author, Professor 
Schodde, ‘‘only the Jews were able to resist the disintegrating process 
which set in with the conquest of the Orient by Alexander the Great, and 
to which the individuality and nationality of the others fell an chsy prey.” 
Differentiating the Jews in this manner from other contemporaneous na- 
tions, the professor finds in this resistance the ‘‘ operation of factors in 
the historical development of Israel which were absent in the life of other 
peoples.” These factors were ‘‘the religious convictions and ideals of the 
people.” But in the New Testament days the Pharisees as a class par- 
ticularly ‘‘ represented the controlling religious thought of the times.” 
In three respects, according to the writer, did their teachings differ from 
those of Christ: (1) as to their carnal conception of the kingdom of God 
upon the earth; (2) in the substitution of the nomistic principle for the 
principle of faith; (3) and as regards the person of the Messiah. If 
this be the character of New Testament Judaism the inquiry into the 
forces which were operative in the development of post-exilic Israel be- 
comes an important one. In the judgment of Professor Schodde the 
commencement of New Testament Judaism reaches back to the times of 
Ezra. ‘‘ The beginning of an erroristic development,” he remarks, ‘‘ was 
introduced into Israel’s religion when, through Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s 
activity, the law became the sole controlling religious factor to the almost 
total exclusion of the prophetic element.” From which period the con- 
tinual existence and operation of legalism may be traced, being rebuked 
by Malachi, encouraged by the Maccabean wars, and fostered by the 
undermining influence of Hellenistic culture in the East. 

Somewhat connected with the foregoing article, so far as its discussion 
of the Messiahship is concerned, is a paper in the Biblical World for June 
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on ‘* The Teachings of Jesus and the Teachings of the Jews in the Time 
of Christ Respecting the Messiah and His Kingdom.” Professor Scott, 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, is the writer. By his showing 
Jesus taught not only ‘‘a new conception of the character of God” and 
‘*a new view of man and the world,” but also a notion of the Messiahship 
that was in striking divergence from the beliefs of Judaism. ‘‘ Rabbin- 
ical theology,” the professor states, ‘‘taught no God-man. The scribes 
expected that Messiah would be born as other men. He would not be 
sinless. In adult life he would become the Messiah. He would proba- 
bly die like other men.” Such a view of the Messiahship is so different 
from the teachings of Jesus thereupon that its very mention is sufficient. 
The Jewish views regarding the Messiah, moreover, were ‘‘ diverse, frag- 
mentary, and conflicting ;” while the Lord ‘first presented and taught a 
consistent, personal, whole Messiah.” Jesus also ‘‘ appeared as prophet, 
priest, and king”—a combination ‘‘ unknown to the Jewish conception 
of the Messiah.” Furthermore, the Jews, in their theology, held no doc- 
trine of a suffering Messiah who should make atonement for men by his 
pains and death. And, finally, as regards the Messianic kingdom, its na- 
ture, and coming, the teaching of Jesus was in striking opposition to the 
views of Judaism. 

In the Contemporary Review for May appears a vigorous article upon a 
phase of the Jewish question, entitled ‘‘The Antisemitic Movement.” 
When the first Napoleon predicted that in fifty years Europe would be 
either Cossack or Republican it is well said that he ‘‘ reckoned without the 
Jew.” Upon the Continent the latter is a ruling factor. On the Seine, 
the Spree, the Danube, he dominates the press. Many of the great inter- 
national telegraphic news companies are his property. He is ruler of the 
produce and money markets and the purveyor of popular amusements. 
The ‘‘consulship of the great and lesser powers is almost entirely ” in his 
hands. In short, with a minutie of delineation which only a consultation 
of the article itself may make plain is there set forth the extraordinary 
influence of the Jew upon the Continent. But persecution, as well as 
prosperity, is still his lot. In Russia, in Roumania, in Austria, in France, 
and elsewhere the hostility of the ages is repeating itself against those 
whom Herr Steecker calls the *‘scum of the earth.” Yet this Antisemi- 
tism is to be explained on other grounds besides envy of Jewish success, 
There is in addition ‘‘a spirit of restlessness abroad—a feeling that 
something is wrong and must be put right.” The revolt is against the 
materialistic tendencies of the age. There must be ‘‘a rebirth of individ- 
ual character.” The protest is against the Jews only as they are the most 
prosperous representatives of that which ‘‘ foreshadows the decadence of 
character” in national life. 


THE Nineteenth Century for June opens witha scholarly article by James 
Martineau on ‘‘ The Gospel of Peter.” Brief as this fragmentary document 
is, Mr. Martineau finds in it most interesting variations from the story of the 
crucifixion as written in the accepted gospels; discovers therein Docetic 
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doctrines which set the reader down in the midst of a Gentilized Christian- 
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ity; and traces in it some ‘‘ useful marks of time 
130 as the approximate date of its appearance. The second article, by C. 
de Polignac, discusses ‘‘ Ulster and the Confederate States.” Under the 
caption of ‘‘Six Hundred Years of English Poverty” Gustav F. Steffen 
has prepared an exhaustive study of ‘‘the fluctuations of the purchasing 
power of wages,” with all that the phrase signifies. An elaborate chart 
in colors adds to the value of the article. The next paper, by W. Roberts, 
is entitled ‘‘Rare Books and their Prices.” Only some expert like this 
editor of the Bookworm has new light to throw upon this subject. 
R. F. Murray writes ‘‘ An Impossible Correspondence—1892;” Mrs. Car- 
oline Creyke, of ‘‘The Rothamsted Experiments” as applied to vege- 
tation and animals; and Charles L, Eastlake, ‘‘ The Poldi-Pezzoli Col- 
lection at Milan.” An article by J. Henniker Heaton, on ‘‘ Post Ottice 
‘Plundering and Blundering,’” calls for some needed reforms in English 
practice. The unsatisfactory results of the Habitual Drunkards’ Act, after 
fourteen years’ experience, are set forth by John Batty Tuke in a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Habitual Drunkards.” A. P. Sinnett thoughtfully replies to 
Professor Max Miller, in ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism;” Lord Vernon discusses 
‘* How to Attract Capital to the Land;” and P. L. Sclater, in ‘‘ A Natural- 
ist’s View of the Fur-Seal Question,” contends that ‘‘ pelagic sealing” 
shouldend. ‘‘ The Craving for Fiction,” by Herbert Maxwell, isa timely 
advisory article. The closing paper, on ‘‘ Protection and the Empire,” 
by Walter Frewen Lord, calls for unity of free trade action among “ Eng- 
lishmen the world over ” as necessary to national perpetuation. 

Tue North American Review for June is an interesting number. It 
opens with an important paper on ‘‘The Lesson of the Naval Review,” 
by the Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy. That prolific 
writer, W. H. Mallock, presents an article in answer to the question, 
‘*Who Are the Greatest Wealth Producers ?” He denies that the wealth 
of our modern world is created chiefly by manual labor, and insists that 
by far the larger share of it may be distinctly traced to the part taken in 
industrial activity by the brains of the few who have the ability for 
invention and management. Surrogate Ransom, of New York, attempts to 
show ‘* How to Check Testamentary Litigation.” The son of Charles 
Dickens writes on ‘‘ Disappearing Dickensland.” There are two articles 
of only passing interest on ‘‘ Police Protection at the World’s Fair.” 
Andrew Carnegie contributes a paper entitled ‘* A Look Ahead,” in which 
he predicts a reunion of England and America in a general federation of 
the English-speaking world preliminary to the parliament of man. Pro- 
fessor Biles, of Glasgow University, who designed the great ocean steam- 
ers Paris and New York, writes that ‘‘ thirty knots an hour to. Europe ” 
is a possibility already within clear sight, making it appear that, in the 
opinion of a skilled expert in practical nautical engineering, ships may be 
built to cross the Atlantic in four days. This seems a remarkable rate of 
speed. The Rev. Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Episcopal Church, New 
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York city, is a man of energy and expedients, who directs a large variety 
of religious services and humane efforts; but his article on ‘* The Possible 
Reformation of the Drink Traffic,” in the May issue of this same publica- 
tion, and his replies to his critics in the June number present a grotesque 
and impossible scheme for any Christian Church to undertake. 


Tue Fortnightly Review for June contains : 1. “The Bank Panic in 
Australia; ” 2. ‘* The Currency Crisis in the United States; ” 3. ““The Two 
Salons; 4, ‘* Drink and Crime; ” 5, ‘* African Legends ;” 6. ‘‘ Le Secret 
du Précepteur;” 7. ‘* The Unification of the City;” 8. ‘‘The Poor Chil- 
dren’s Holiday;” 9, ‘*The Interstellar Ether; ” 10. ‘‘The Comédie-Fran- 
gaise in London;” 11. ‘*In Memory of John Addington Symonds;” 
12. ‘*The Royal Academy;” 13. ‘The Empire and its Institute.” It is 
difficult in so much that is good to specify what is best. The first two 
articles are pertinent notices of the prevalent and perplexing stringency 
in the financial world, Archdeacon Farrar is the writer of ‘* Drink and 
Crime ” and shows the intimate connection between the two, in reply to 
Mr, Walker’s previous assertion of their nonrelation. Henry M. Stanley, 
in ‘* African Legends,” records various curious and weird narratives told 
him by his ‘“ trusty dark companions round the evening camp-fire.” In 
the interests of the London child toilers Lady Jeune contends for an in- 
creased holiday recreation. In his article on ‘‘The Royal Academy” 
D. S. MacColl assaults its uncatholic spirit, its low standards, and its 
preference for the new ‘‘in a cheapened form.” 


Tur New World for June opens with a paper by Hermann Schultz on 
‘Modern Explanations of Religion,” which is a careful consideration of 
some of the theories of its origin. The trend of the paper by C. Lloyd 
Morgan is sufficiently clear from its title, ‘‘ Evolution: A Restatement.” 
In a study of ‘‘Tennyson and Browning as Spiritual Forces” C. C. 
Everett finds that the former ‘‘ represents the realistic and human aspect 
of ethics and religion,” while the latter ‘‘represents rather their ideal 
aspect.” But ‘each had his special work and each performed it nobly.” 
Elisée Bost instructively discusses ‘‘The Social Movement in French 
Protestantism; George Batchelor ably notices ‘*‘ The Triple Standard in 
Ethics,” such standards being external authority, social utility, and the 
personal ideal; and John P. Peters, in ‘‘The Development of the Psal- 
ter,” antagonizes some of the ‘critical methods” of Professor Cheyne’s 
Bampton Lectures of 1889. The article of Joseph H. Crooker on “ The 
Congregational Polity” is clear and valuable; while the concluding paper 
on ‘‘ Andrew Preston Peabody,” by Philip Stafford Moxom, is a most 
admirable biographical sketch of one of the leaders of later Unitarianism. 


, 


THe Quarterly Review of the United Brethren in Christ has: 1. ‘* The 
Roman Catholic Church and the Public Schools; ” 2. ‘* Tendencies Threat- 
ening Bible Authority; ” 3. ‘‘Christiqnity and Social Evolution;” 4. ‘‘A 
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Century of Sabbath School Work in the United Brethren Church;” 
5. ‘* Depravity.” The first article, by L. F. John, vigorously contends 
for the principle of Church and State as ‘ essential to civil and religious 
liberty.” In the second paper, J. P. E. Kumler notices as three forces 
which assault Bible authority: (1) a ‘‘ growing belief in the law of 
natural progress ;” (2) the exaltation of ‘‘ the religious consciousness to a 
level with, and even above, the revealed word of God; ” (8) higher criti- 
cism. The third paper, by W. C. Day, shows the parallel growth of 
Christianity and of society, with the dependence of the latter upon the 
former. The fourth article, by Robert Cowden, presents statistics of de- 
nominational growth which redound to the credit of the United Brethren. 
The final paper, by W. 8. Reese, is a thoughtful discussion of Article VIII 
of the Confession of Faith held by the United Brethren. In addition to 
these articles a curious and attractive paper is found in the editorial de- 
partment on ‘‘ A Census of the Population of Heaven.” 

Tur American Catholic Quarterly Review for April isa weighty number 
and contains the following: 1. ‘‘ The Age of the Human Race According 
to Modern Science and Biblical Chronology;” 2. ‘‘ The High Church 
Position Untenable;” 3. ‘‘ Latin Hymns and English Versions;” 4, ‘‘ En- 
glish Liberty from the Reformation to the Triumph of the Prince of 
Orange;” 5. ‘‘ The Lately Recovered Apocryphal Gospel According to 
Peter; ” 6. ‘* The Late Archbishop Ullathorne;” 7. ‘* Notes to Show the 
Necessity of True Religion for Rational Men;” 8, ‘‘ Catholic Tendency 
in American Literature;” 9. ‘‘ Madagascar and Catholic Missions; ” 
10. ‘* More Light on the Election of Urban VI;” 11. ‘‘ Scientific Chroni- 
cle.” The first article devotes twenty-four pages to showing that astron- 
omy, history, and linguistics require a greater antiquity for mankind than 
biblical scholars have been accustomed to concede; but the discussion of 
the most important part of the thesis goes over to a future article. The 
next article is based upon William Francis Brand’s life of the late Bishop 
Whittingham, of the diocese of Maryland, who is characterized as the 
most remarkable personage, except John Henry Hobart, that has figured 
among the leaders of the High Church party in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church; and it shows with great force that the reasoning by which 
the Anglo-Catholics, Ritualists, or High Churchmen, as they are variously 
called, justify themselves in the position they take ought, by an a for- 
tiori logic, to carry them one step farther into the open arms of Rome, 
‘the mother and mistress of Churches.” This is an argument hard to 
dispose of, and some of the strongest men have yielded to it. The fourth 
article reads history through Romish spectacles, and is unfair to persons 
and untrue to facts as they appear to Protestant and to neutral eyes. The 
seventh paper was left at his decease by Adrian Worthington: Smith, a 
brilliant young Catholic layman. Its tone is elevated and its contents 
are of the richest and noblest; but the article is, after all, a piece of 


sophistical special pleading to prove the falsehood of all teaching con- 
trary to Roman Catholic dogma. In the eighth article George Parsons 
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Lathrop, with the ardor of a new convert and the studied skill of an 
accomplished Jittérateur, tries to show what Romanism has done for liter- 
ature in this country, and how American writers, from Anne Bradstreet, 
wife of an early New England governor, down to Hawthorne, Lowell, 
and Longfellow, have been indebted to the influence of Catholic culture 
art, and worship. Mr. Lathrop fails to make out a strong case. The re 
sult is feeble and flimsy. 

THE Contemporary: Review for June has the following list of articles: 
1. ‘ Ulster: Facts and Figures;” 2. ‘‘ Some Eton Translations” (made by 
Mr. Gladstone when eighteen years old); 8. ‘‘ The Eight-Hours Day and 
the Unemployed;” 4, **The Church in Wales;” 5, ‘‘In the Poet’s Gar- 
den; ” 6. “ King John and the Abbot of Bury;” 7. ‘‘ The Primitive Gos- 
pel; ” 8. **A Conscript’s View of the French Army;” 9. *‘ The Prospects 
of the Civilized World; ” 10. ‘* The Pope and Father Brandi: A Reply.” 
The most interesting and valuable things in this array of contents are the 
fifth, seventh, and ninth papers. The fifth, by Phil Robinson, is a de- 
lightful ramble through poetry to find the flowers which the poets have 
culled and preserved in their pages. In the seventh E. J. Dillon discusses 


the character of the sources from which the four gospels were derived— 


, 


the observed actions and reported sayings of our Lord which may be 
said to constitute ‘*the Primitive Gospel,” made of various written nar- 
ratives and trustworthy oral traditions. The ninth article is a wide sur- 
vey, by J. Llewelyn Davies, of the present condition, observed tendencies, 
and probable future of mankind. On the whole it is far from cheerful. 
We decline to believe in so gloomy and darkening a prospect. Humanity 
refuses to be discouraged and labors hopefully for a better morrow. 


Tue Yale Review for May first comments on ‘*The Gold Reserve and 
Bond Issues,” ‘* The Farmers’ Movement in Connecticut,” and ‘* Trade 
Unions and the Law.” The second of these comments sets forth the hos- 
tile legislation of Connecticut against the Sheffield School of Yale Uni- 
versity, through which funds granted by the national government to the 
State for providing instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts have 
been taken away from Yale, in violation of a long-continued contract with 
the university and greatly crippling the work of its scientific school. 
The claim is here made that this farmers’ legislation in Connecticut is only 
a branch of the National Granger movement, and is in effect a nullifying 
of an act of Congress. The third item of ‘*‘comment” notes two ten- 
dencies of law evinced in receft judicial decisions relative to the respon- 
sibility of trade unions, namely, to recognize labor organizations as 
bodies which in themselves are legal and which have a standing in court, 
and to apply to such organizations the same responsibility with regard 
to the public that has been applied to corporations. The contributed 
articles which follow treat on, 1. ‘‘ Individualism as a Sociological Princi- 
ple; 2. ‘*The Republic of Andorre;” 3. “The Unrest of English Farm- 


ers: 4, * An Athenian Parallel to a Function of Our Supreme Court ;” 
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5. ‘*The Natural History of Party.” In the first of these articles Presi- 
dent Andrews, of Brown University, writes along the line of his specialty, 
and asserts that automatism in the economic domain is not sufficient. 
Things will not go right of themselves or by any natural law. The func- 
tions of government are not confined to police work; it should also make 
itself a regulating and harmonizing factor in the economic sphere. The 
second article is a most interesting account of a little republic hid from 
all Europe for a thousand years in a valley among the Pyrenees, a curi- 
ously surviving fragment of mediseval Europe, not essentially modified, 
even now, by the civilization of to-day. The third article aims at explain- 
ing in part the present agricultural discontent in England. The last con- 
tributed paper divides the life-history of any great political party into 
(1) the origin of parties; (2) the party before its advent to power; (8) the 
party in power; (4) in opposition; (5) in dissolution. Among signs that 
betoken the dissolution of a party are enumerated the following: 1. Ina- 
bility to provide for a new and dominant want of the State; 2. The ap- 
pearance of faction, though this phenomenon does not necessarily portend 
party decay; 3. Pessimism and the dominance of senile elements, 


Tue Catholic World for June contains several noticeable articles. One 
of these, by Augustine F, Hewit, is on ‘‘The Human Soul of Jesus 
Christ.” The ‘distinct, perfect human nature of Jesus Christ,” re- 
marks the author, ‘thas already been shown to be an article of Cath- 
olic faith, His human soul is the principal and superior part of 
this composite nature. It was the soul which gave winning and 
commanding power to the glance of his eye, beauty to his face, maj- 
esty to his bearing, and was ‘sorrowful even unto death. ‘The Latest 
Phase of the Drink Question,” by A. B. O'Neill, is a notice of the 
Keeley cure, and closes with the suggestion that the Catholic total absti- 


Pr) 


nence societies investigate its claims and, if worthy, give it their ‘sanction 
and cooperation.” In his article on ‘‘ What Are We Doing for Non- 
Catholics ?” A. M. Clark writes of the responsibility and the work of the 
Church. He is the agent in the distribution of ‘‘a printed prayer for the 
conversion of America!” In the concluding article, entitled ‘ Bishop 
Vincent Not a Good Methodist,” we find a rejoinder to the latter’s recent 
paper in the Forum on ** The Pope in Washington.” The gist of the 
reply is that Bishop Vincent is astray in the interpretation of conscience. 
We cannot judge the article an instance of superlative polemics. 

THE London Quarterly Review for April enrolls in its table of contents: 
1. ‘*The Great Enigma and its Answer;” 2. ‘¢ William Cowper; ” 
3. ** The Incarnation in Modern Theology;” 4. ‘* Bernard of Clairvaux ;” 
5. ‘*Some Socialist Leaders;” 6. ‘‘England in Egypt;” 7. ‘* Building 
Societies ;” 8. ‘‘ The Church of Jerusalem and the Gentile Mission.”’ The 
first article considers the answer of Christian theism to the question, 
‘What is the meaning of man’s life, whence comes he, whither is he go- 


ing, and Who dwells up above there among the golden stars?” The 
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second and fourth articles consider, in cursory review, recently issued 
biographies of two conspicuous characters in Church and in letters. Ac- 
cording to the author whose Manual is noticed in the third article, the 
Incarnation is ‘‘the center of Christian theology.” The socialist leaders 
noticed in the fifth article include Guesde and Malon, of France; Werner, 
Bagniski, and Wildberger, of Germany; Von Vollmar, who ‘‘ belongs to 
one of the oldest families in Bavaria;” and Morris, Hyndman, and Burns, 
of England. In the sixth article the right of England to rule in Egypt is 
shown by her works in that ancient land. Proper restrictions upon build- 
ing societies form the basis of the seventh paper; while, in the eighth, 
those who are interested in Judaism will find a review of five volumes 
recently published upon the apostolic times. 

Our Day for June has in part: 1. ‘* President Cleveland’s Speech at 
the Opening of the World’s Fair;” 2. ‘‘The Duty of Church Members 
in the Temperance Reform;” 3. ‘‘ Trusts and Monopolies as Modern 
Highwaymen;” 4. ‘‘ Newspaper Apologies for Pugilism;” 5, ‘‘ The 
Prophecy of Columbus: A Poem Read at the Opening of the World’s 
Fair.” In the second paper Joseph Cook speaks some burning words on 
the relation of the Church to temperance reform, concluding with the 
caustic sentence: ‘‘It is high time that Americans and, most of all, 
American Churches should quit fooling with fools.” The title of the 
third article is a sufficient explanation of the demand made therein by 
W. 0. McDowell for greater restrictions upon trusts and monopolies. In 
addition to the contributed articles the present magazine also contains the 
second lecture in the Boston Monday series, its title being, ‘‘Is the 
Fourth Commandment Binding upon Christians?” In sturdy and mas- 
terly language the lecturer makes an affirmative answer to the inquiry. 


TuE Review of Reviews for June, like all its predecessors, and probably 
like all its successors, is crowded full of good things. Its sweep is the 
wide world, To specify its details of discussion is impossible. Whoever 
reads it reads an encyclopedia of current events. The Missionary 
Review of the World for July has articles on ‘‘ The Islands of the Sea” and 
‘Evangelization of the Islands;” ‘‘ John Eliot, the Apostle of the Red 


, , 


Indians;” ‘*The Japanese Religious Press;” ‘‘ Indian Missions in the 
Canadian Northwest;” and ‘‘The Present Aspect of Missions in India,” 

The Preacher's Magazine for June contains its usual excellent group- 
ing of sermons, homiletic suggestions, and practical notes. The Indian 
Evangelical Review for April includes in its contents articles on ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity and Some of its Evidences,” by Sir Oliver Mowat;” ‘‘Social 
Work Among the Pariahs,” by W. Goudie; ‘‘ Theosophy and Chris- 
tianity,” by David Macewan; ‘Christian Schoolbooks for Mission 
Schools,” by J. A. MacDonald; ‘‘ Our World,” by A. T. Pierson; ‘‘ God's 
Silence and Man’s,” by 8. G. MacLennan.——The Treasury for June 
opens with a sermon by James Demarest. In its various departments 
the issue is up to its usually excellent standard. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE STUDIOUS READER, 

WHETHER books shall be a blessing or the opposite—useful, useless, or 
injurious—-is decided by various conditions. <A single book has been suf- 
ficient to ruin some men. IIl-selected, pernicious, or simply miscellaneous 
reading is immeasurably demoralizing. The subtlest.and most deadly 
poisons are not in the chemist’s flasks, but in literature. The writings of 
Theodore Parker did little good to any, but assuredly, in proportion to 
their circulation, much harm to many. It is unsafe as well as unmanly to 
read with a passive and servile submissiveness of mind. Some men seem 
to be victimized by authors. One is the lifelong thrall of some dominant 
thinker; another is at any given time certain to be under the spell of 
whatever book he may have read last. The habit of critical discrimina- 
tion toward all that passes before the mind must be cultivated. Mental 
independence must be defended. Books should stimulate and assist the 
originating powers to creative action, and not suppress native energies. 
The excessive reader lacks the fecundity, freshness, and raciness of the 
free, reflective, and unsurrendered mind. No mere bookworm ever pro- 
duced anything that was alive or enlivening. The book which is provoca- 
tive of thought is more valuable than any invoice of information, how- 
ever large. “Strive to think well; this is the origin of morality,” said 
Pascal. Thinking makes the man; thinking right goes far to make the 
good man. One should read, not for the sake of knowing books, but for 
the sake of thought. To every serious mind reading is a stfdy. Hence 
the importance of selecting such books as are worth earnest study. Of 
those noticed in this issue we commend the following: The Holy Spirit in 
Missions, by A. J. Gordon; Books and Their Use, by J. H. Thayer; Chris- 
tus Consolator, by Gilbert Haven; Pagan and Christian Rome, by Rodolfo 
Lanciani; Short History of the Christian Church, by J. F. Hurst. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

The Holy Spirit in Missions. By A. J. Gorvos, D.D., Author of In Christ, The 
Twofold Life, Ecce Venit, ete. 12mo, pp. 241. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, cloth, $1.25 
This book is made up of six lectures delivered, in 1892, at New Bruns- 

wick, N. J., before the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in 

America, on the Graves Foundation. By the establishment of this course 

Mr. Nathan F, Graves, of Syracuse, N. Y., provided for the annual presen- 

tation of the sublime and momentous theme of foreign missions before 

theological students. No wiser or more effective way for reinforcing thi 
corps of workers in the mission fields could be devised than to kindle 
the tire of missionary enthusiasm in the hearts of students in theological 
schools, universities, colleges, or seminaries. Familiarized with ideal mo- 
tives of life and standards of conduct, fresh and unspoiled by the sordid 
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influences of the world, filled with the generous impulses and chivalric 
readiness, which belong to youth, to do and dare in some brave and self- 
forgetting fashion, the young people in our halls of learning are the readi- 
est material, as well as the finest and best prepared, for being made into 
missionaries by scores and hundreds under the call of God, made ac- 
quainted with the wide opportunities and urgent demands, and impressed 
with convictions of duty deep and clear and strong. Such lectures as 
these before us, delivered in every educational institution of all the 
Christian denominations, would make those schools recruiting stations 
from which would come a steady stream of volunteers, the flower of the 
land and the hope of the world, not only offering to preach the Gospel 
and enlighten the darkness of heathen lands, but insisting upon going and 
determined to go, if not in one way then in another. There are more 
young people, devoted, educated, and knowing what they are about, who 
are willing and ready to go as missionaries to the ends of the earth than 
the Church is willing to send. The number will increase until the Church 
shall be roused out of its torpor and shamed out of its niggardliness, 
Undeniably the Church lags far behind its duty and its fast-enlarging 
opportunity; yet it is not good to speak harshly of the Church of the liv- 
ing God. All that is being done is done by and through it. It is the 
Church that produces all these Christian young people and makes them both 
fit and ready to go; it is the Church that founds and supports the educa- 
tional institutions in which they are trained and where the missionary 
call finds them; it is the Church which rears such ministers as Dr. Gor- 
don to deliver such awakening and inspiring lectures as these; it is the 
Church that rears such laymen as Mr, Graves, fills them with Christly loye 
for mankind, and moves them to devote their means to the maintenance 
of such lectureships. Whatever means widely diffuses abroad and con- 
veys to the most appreciative and responsive quarters mission informa- 
tion, correct and full, is directly promotive of missionary zeal and activity. 
As a general rule missionary zeal is in proportion to knowledge. That 
any in our churches should be indifferent to the world’s evangelization is 
deplorable; that some who suppose themselves to be Christians should 
actually express their disbelief in, if not disapproval of, the work of for- 
eign missions is scarcely less than horrible in this closing decade of the 
great missionary century. What is needed is information, INFORMATION, 
INFORMATION, The preaching of the word brings sinners under 
conviction, Give knowledge first, enforced and impressed by the Holy 
Spirit, and then follows conviction, Drench and deluge the Church with 
information. Ignorance is our curse and our shame. Whoever in this 
day dares open bis lips in opposition to Christian mission work in all 
lands only advertises himself as an ignoramus, his ignorance being so 
dense that he actually regards it as substantial wisdom, Probably we are 
doing this type of Christian too much honor in classing him with igno- 
ramuses, Most likely it would be entirely fair to characterize him as 
guilty of disingenuous evasion and to consider his disfavor as only a 
cheap way of dodging his proper share of the financial responsibility, 
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Dr. Gordon has the spirit of Christ and, therefore, the zeal of missions. 
He sets forth the great work in six lectures on ‘‘ The Holy Spirit’s Pro- 
gram of Missions,” ‘‘ The Holy Spirit’s Preparation in Missions,” ‘‘ The 
Holy Spirit’s Administration in Missions,” ‘‘ The Holy Spirit’s Fruits in 
Missions,” ‘‘The Holy Spirit’s Prophecies Concerning Missions,” ‘‘ The 
Holy Spirit’s Present Help in Missions.” To say that this book is worthy 
of its subject is saying a great deal; yet we are inclined to say it, both 
on account of its spirit, its scope, and its treatment. And this we say 
notwithstanding in some minor points his view is not ours, his putting 
of things being sometimes shaped by doctrines which we cannot accept. 
In one or two particulars he seems to us to go to extremes, to the weak- 
ening of his presentation and to the confusing of things that differ. The 
things we refer to are such, however, as do not diminish the powerful 
impression this book makes upon minds which, in some things, hold a 
somewhat different point of view. 

Dr. Gordon’s volume has spirituality without sensationalism, It is full 
of faith, devotion, force, and practical religious good sense. After seeing 
itself well provided with Bibles and Testaments every Christian family 
in this year of our Lord, 189%, ought to make sure of having at least one 
book of this sort on the subject of Christian missions, After the histories 
contained in the Scriptures which we call sacred there are no human 
annals, no stories of battles and campaigns, that can match in heroism, 
patience, self-obliteration, sublime elevation of purpose, and lofty exhi- 
bition of the noblest human qualities the great, growing, and glowing his- 
tory of Christian missions. This modern age in which we live witnesses 
a world-wide movement which is a renaissance of apostolic days and the 
prelude of an approaching millennial era, That it seems yet far off is no 
proof that it is not approaching. 


The Book of Joshua. By Wituiam Gorpon Buarkir, D.D., LL.D., New College, 
Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 416. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The First Book of Kings. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Archdeacon of Westminster. 12mo, pp. 503. Price, cloth 
$1.50. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, By Water F, ADENEY, -M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis and Church History, New College, London. 12mo, pp 404. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. : 

The Psalms, Vol. I. PsalmsI-XXXVIII. By A. MacLaren, D.D. 12mo, pp. 
385. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The Acts of the Apostl S. Vol. IL. By the Rey. G. T. STOKES, D D., Professor of 
Eeclesiastical History in the University of Dublin, and Vicar of All Saints 
Blackrock. 12mo, pp. 480. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The Epistle to the Philippians. By Rosert Ratyy, D.D., Principal of New Colleg 


Kdinburgh. 12mo, pp. 368. Price, cloth, $1.50. 


We have already noticed from time to time many of the volumes in- 
cluded in the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible” series, have pointed out their more pro- 
nounced peculiarities, and have set forth their excellences of exegesis 
and literary finish. To the many numbers of the series already issued may 
now be added the six volumes which are above indicated. The first three 
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treat of important epochs in Old Testament history. Believing that the 
‘‘naturalistic method” of regarding the Jewish historical books is ‘‘a 
failure,” Dr. Blaikie finds in ‘‘the supernatural” a sufficient explanation 
of various strange occurrences, “It was the supernatural element under- 
lying Hebrew history that made it the marvelous development it was; 
and that element began at the beginning and continued more or less 
actively till Jesus Christ came in the flesh.” In this spirit of reverence 
for the supernatural the author has ably interpreted the pregnant period 
of Jewish story covered by the Book of Joshua. Archdeacon Farrar’s 
treatment of the First Book of Kings may be dismissed in a word. It has 
so much of the clearness and charm of the distinguished author’s writings 
that one reckons it an unusual book. There is not a dull page in the 
volume. In his discussion of the first thirty-eight Psalms Dr. MacLaren 
has followed the expository method and, consequently, “ found it necessary 
to leave questions of date and authorship all but untouched.” There is 
in the book much strong meat for sermonizers. In his present volume Dr. 
Stokes has discussed the latter chapters of the Acts more briefly than the 
earlier chapters in his previous work. The reason for this he declares to 
be that the latter chapters ‘‘are occupied to a great extent with the work 
of St. Paul during a comparatively brief period, while the first twenty 
chapters cover a space of well-nigh thirty years.” Feeling that he has 
nothing new to say on the later narrative of St. Paul’s adventures, he acts 
the part of the wise man in abbreviated notice thereof. Yet his treat- 
ment is so full, substantial, and rich that a valuable addition is made to 
the literature on St. Paul’s times. Dr. Rainy’s volume on the Philip- 
pians keeps company with its fellows in clearness of interpretation. The 
key to his treatment seems to be found in his observation that ‘‘ the apostle’s 
teaching repeatedly touches on the question how the problem of practi- 
cal human life on this earth is to be conceived and dealt with under the 
Messrs, A. C. Armstrong & Son 


’ 


light and the influence of Christianity.’ 
are the publishers of this important series. 


Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels. With a Translation of the Recently Dis- 
covered Fragments of the Gospel of Peter, and a Selection from the Sayings of 
Our Lord not found in the Four Gospels. By W. KE. Barnes, B.D., Fellow o 
Peterhouse, and Theological Lecturer at Clare College, Cambridge. 16mo 
112, New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Distinction must be made between the canonicity of the gospels and 
their inspiration, The latter has reference to their supernatural origin 
and their transmission to the world through chosen agencies; the former 
to their acceptance by men as the actual word of God. The second relates 
to the internal spirit of the text; the first, to the attitude of the heart 
toward the voice which has spoken from on high. And the first prob- 
lem is none the less imperative of settlement than the second. A convic- 
tion of this leads our present author to say of the gospels: ‘‘ We are 
not going to try to show that they are the very word of God. ... The 
main purpose of this treatise is to sketch the evidence from which we con- 
clude that the four gospels have been accepted from the earliest times as 
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the authoritative accounts of ¢he life, teaching, and death of the Lord 
Jesus.” Quoting the assumption of the author of Supernatural Religion 
that the earligst period at which the gospels ‘‘ existed and were of au- 
thority in the Church” was A. D. 180, Mr. Barnes proceeds to investigate 
the time anterior to this date when his antagonist affirms that he found 
‘no trace of any of our four gospels, except the thiid.” Tatian (A. D. 
160-180), Justin Martyr (A. D. 150), Hermas (etre. A. D. 140-150), and 
Papias (A. D. 140-150), besides the apostolic fathers, are the several wit- 
nesses whom he summons to testify as to the existence of the gospels in their 
respective times, The first, “a rough mountaineer from beyond the Tigris,” 
in his ‘‘ Oration to the Greeks” and the famous ‘‘ Diatessaron,” makes 
quotations from the gospels. The second, in his ‘‘ Apology,” particularly 
quotes from Matthew and Luke; the third, in ‘The Shepherd,” speaks 
particularly of the collection of the four gospels; the fourth gives specific 
testimony for St. Mark; while the apostolic fathers—Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and Barnabas—in the very beginning of the second 
century seem to show in their writings the existence at the time of the 
gospel books. It is not true that Mr, Barnes would claim any novelty of 
treatment in these historic citations. Yet it is always profitable to review 
the testimony of these early witnesses for the canonical books; while 
their present grouping in compact form makes the treatise of Mr. Barnes 
particularly useful for handy reference. 


Books and Their Use. By Joseru Henry Tuayer, D.D., Litt.D., Bussey Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in Harvard University, 
12mo, pp. 94. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 
Thirty-two pages of this treatise contain an address deliveged before the 

Harvard Divinity School; fifty pages are filled with a list of books for 

the use of students of the New Testament, intended to guide ‘‘the average 

theological student” to such works as the author thinks will help him 
most in the study of biblical philology and archeology, New Testament 

‘* Introductions *—including the origin, preservation, dissemination, and 

interpretation of the New Testament writings—and New Testament times 

and theology. The list includes lexicons, concordances (all of which are to 
be surpassed by Dr. James Strong’s monumental work), harmonies, gram- 
mars, Bible dictionaries and cyclopedias, maps, atlases; besides works on 
biblical geography, natural history, ethnography, legislation, worship, 
philosophy, literature, science, and chronology, together with treatises 
on the formation and history of the New Testament canon, the Greck 
text, and various translations. Dr. Milton §. Terry’s J/ermeneutics is 


mentioned first among works on that subject, and is called a ya (33Ai0r, 


, , 


Dr. B. F. Cocker’s Ch ‘istianity and G) eh Philosophy is recommended, 
The Commentary on Matthew, by Dr. J. A. Broadus (Baptist), is spoken 
of as ‘* especially valuable—probably the best in English on that gospel,” 
with the added remark that ‘its denominationalism is of a mild, tolerant 
type.” <All the works of R. C. Trench, H. A. W. Meyer, F. Godet, 


George P. Fisher, and A, B. Bruce are included, The author gives 
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warning (which many receive too late) against encyclopedic commen 
taries like Lange’s Bibelwerk, ‘‘a conspicuous specimen of misdirectec 
labor” with its ‘‘avalanches of impertinencies,” while its ‘‘ homiletica; 
and practical” material is positively injurious. No live man ever yer 
derived aid worth mentioning from such materials, or from ‘‘ sermou 
helps,” ‘sketches and outlines,” or the like. In early life we bought a 
few such books, and rejoice to be able to give enthusiastic testimony to 
their utter worthlessness. We would as soon attend a school where a 
skeleton sat in the instructor’s seat instead of a living teacher as have a 
library made of such books. If there were to-day a log in the wilderness 
with a student on one end of it and the dead and exhumed skull of Mark 
Hopkins on the other, would that be a college? That was not what 
Garfield said. The preacher must dig out and quarry his own stuff. 
Ready-made ‘‘homiletic helps” are an incumbrance to the man and 
impedimenta in the library. ‘‘The perpetual use of crutches will trans- 
form a well man into a cripple. 
students against the passion for novelty. ‘* Experience teaches that what 
is new is not always true.” Historical methods are so recent that present 
results are provisional and tentative. The power of novelty intoxicates 
some minds. ‘‘So great is scholarly competition in some countries, 
notably in Germany, that a young writer has little chance of advance- 
ment, or even of getting a hearing, unless he broach some notion never 
heard of before. If it have a flavor of paradox, so much the more likely 
to gain attention.” This state of things is fraught with obvious peril, 


” 


Professor Thayer admonishes his 


‘* Wisdom was not born when we were; some thinking, and not all of it 
foolish thinking, has been done by former generations.” 


Christus Consolator ; or, Comfortable Words for Burdened Hearts. By Grtpert 
HAVEN, 12mo, pp. 264. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Curts. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Great-heart redivivus! In this book the radiant personality of Gilbert 
Haven revisits us. They keep in London a phonograph into which Robert 
Browning talked, Set it in motion, and out comes the hearty voice, so 
familiar and so dear to all his friends, repeating to living ears the thoughts 
and tones uttered on earth years ago by a great thinker now in heaven, 
Not of him can it be said, ‘‘ The dead are voiceless.” It would be worth 
an Atlantic voyage just to listen to that phonograph, which, until time 
and use shall wear it out, will repeat with tireless iteration what Browning 
said and exactly as he said it—that and nothing else, like Tennyson's 
little bird, which had but one passage of few notes and sang it over and 
over throughout the summer days, Such a phonograph is this book ; who- 
ever gives it a chance by opening it hears Gilbert Haven talk. Why do 
we so seldom say Bishop Haven? For the same reason that we habitually 
say Phillips Brooks, rather than Doctor or Bishop Brooks; because the man 
was greater than the office (no disrespect to the high office, but an invol- 
untary tribute to the transcendency of the man), There was a good, large, 
round manhood toward which we have an affectionate feeling that makes 
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us want to say Gilbert, and there was in him so little officialness and so 
much all-brotherliness. Here are the subjects on which Gilbert Haven 
talks in these chapters: ‘Two Greek Books on the Life Beyond;” *‘ God 
Hiding and Revealing Himself ;” ‘* The World Vanishing;” ‘‘ Man Fails, 
God Abides;” “Taking Children in His Arms;” ‘‘ Endurance—Happi- 
ness;” ‘* The Blessedness of the Blessed Dead ;’’ “ The Christian Soldier ;” 
‘*The Enigma Solved.” His son, the Rev. William Ingraham Haven, 
edits this book and adds a few notes, some of which have a tender inter- 
est, especially the last one. The son tells us that his father prepared 
these papers for the press and purposed publishing them under the title 
which the book bears. That was more than a dozen years ago. We won- 
der why we have been kept waiting so long. Was it to make us the more 
grateful for getting it? Was it to give us such a surprise as one experi- 
ences when a belated Christmas gift arrives a fortnight after the day, when 
we had ceased to expect anything more and had put our remembrances 
together and numbered them, giving to each its proper due of affec- 
tionate appreciation? To Gilbert Haven love and life, sorrow and all 
relationships human or divine, were great and deep and holy things. 
Living, he was a minister of consolation to many; departing, he desired 
to leave this book to comfort others with the same comfort wherewith he 
himself had been comforted. The two Greek books compared in relation 
as to the life beyond are the Odyssey of Homer and the New Testament of 
Jesus Christ; the comparison amply setting forth how true it is that in the 
latter we have a more sure word of prophecy whereunto all men would do 
well to give heed, since it alone equips our life-voyage with an anchor of 
hope for the soul. Gilbert Haven was a poet and a seer in that he had the 
poetic temperament and the prophetic instinct. In this volume there is 
not a little quoted poetry, noticeably in the chapter on the geath of little 
children, It will be observed that the poetic selections come mostly 
from Emerson and Browning. The quality of Haven’s nature, his intellec- 
tual judgment, and his literary taste were such as to enable him to know 
and choose the best. We pause reluctantly for want of space. This is a 
book to buy and keep. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Philanthropy and Social Progress. Seven Essays read in the Plymouth School 
of Applied Ethics, in 1892, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The seven essays in this volume may not inaptly be styled counsels of 
perfection respecting the social and industrial condition of the country. 
The Plymouth School of Applied Ethics is one of several attempts to in- 
fuse a higher morality into American society, partly by moral suasion 
and partly by creating legal conditions favorable to a more philanthropic 
method of managing business. The essays are all instructive; they 
add to the knowledge of most readers, and they breathe a good spirit. 
Perhaps it must be that people who give themselves to meditation upon 


evils shall exaggerate those evils. These essayists have probably not 
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escaped this defect of their virtue; but they are singularly free from the 
scorching rhetoric which some groups of reformers wave in our faces. 
Our life has become so complex that we may well doubt the possibility of 
a real and equal social intercourse between rich and poor, learned and 
unlearned; but such a society is presented here as one of the necessary 
conditions of the salvation of the American people. Much attention is 
called to the relatively few whose life is a strangerhood—the tramps, in 
fact or in character—and we recall President Eliot’s ‘‘ forgotten mil- 
lions,” who, in their several groups, not Old World classes, are socially as 
happy as could be expected, If the world is to be saved by mixing people 
up without reference to their wishes or fitnesses, or if one wish and one fit- 
ness is essential, then we are lost, and there is no help for us. But a long 
way short of this impossible ideal there may be a great improvement in 
the relations of people separated by mutual inclination and varying pur- 
suits. It must be of small political consequence how the few rich behave 
socially toward the few poor so long as sixty millions who are neither 
rich nor poor practically meet and live together. The society man 
and the society woman are of no national importance; the poor are of 
importance, but we incline to the belief that we need no special instruc- 
tion in applied ethics to enable us—the sixty millions—to do our 
duty toward them. Our Christian Churches are not neglecting to care 
for the bodies and for the souls of wrecked people. There is a quiet 
assumption in these essays—it cannot be meant—that the sixty millions 
need a great ethical uplifting, and that nobody is doing the uplifting; 
whereas, in point of fact, a good deal is done every Sunday in each 
year of our Lord. It is the first condition of a sound theory that the 
facts shall be known and recognized. Father Huntington, in the fourth 
essay, seems to us to grasp only a part of the facts; for he almost ignores 
the distinctions between God's poor, man’s poor, and the devil’s poor. 
All three need, too, not a benefactor or two, but the holy religion with 
which John Wesley lifted up the poor of England, multitudes of them, 
into comfort through their personal industry. This essayist indulges freely 
in incidents, but in most cases they concern exceptional lives. Whatever 
can be done to put a better spirit into our society and into our business 
should be attempted. Books like this will, doubtless, help the pastors 
and elect women of the Jand to wage war on selfishness, oppression, and 
poverty; but many will be repelled by the one-sidedness and the theoriz- 
ing of these essays from putting much faith in any new gospel or in 
patented applications of the dear old Gospel of Jesus. The question con- 
fronting us beneath the surface of this book is not solved by our trying to 
be better Christians in spirit and conduct. To satisfy the demand of 
these applications of ethics we must do some new things, vote for some new 
laws, organize something better than soul-saving Churches. It is certain 
that the sixty millions can learn something from these essays, but it is 
not so certain that the right new things to do, the right new laws to vote 
for, or the right new organizations are suggested in the book. To our 
mind the three hundred thousand conversions in Methodist churches 
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during this twelvemonth will do more for all the good ends reached 
out after in this book than the entire body of theoretical reformers can 
accomplish in a century. Ethical redemption must still depend upon 
divine redemption, The oppressive silence of these essays about the active 
and effective philanthropy of evangelical Christianity is a sign, not of the 
times, but of a singular blindness in some men of these times. Nor is 
this our last word. Will ethical redemption redeem? Has not history 
answered this in the negative? The last of these essays, by Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, of London, is a contrast to the other six. Itis avery valuable 
account by an expert of the unifying and intensifying of charitable work 
in London, American theorizing stands out in bold unlikeness to this 
British practical philanthropy. The problem the latter are setting for 
solution is how to set poor people on their feet, not by wholesale, but 
man by man, family by family. 


Tools and the Man. Property and Industry under the Christian Law. By Wasu- 
INGTON GLADDEN, D.D, 1l6mo. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$1.25. 

Dr. Gladden has in this volume attempted to guide the Christian spirit 
in its effort to enforce in industrial life ‘‘the broad equities and the 
obligations ” of our religion. He discusses ‘‘ Economics and Christian 
Ethics,” ‘‘ Property in Land,” and other questions much debated in our 
day, with a considerable breadth of knowledge and a good deal of reason- 
ableness. Possibly the ‘‘ collapse of competition” is not as serious as he 
believes; but that Christianity, if it is to endure, must leaven competition 
all good men clearly see. He finds in our religion, not merely an ideal, 
but ‘‘the only workable theory of industrial and social order.” This is of 
course broadly true, the golden rule being the only rule capable of produc- 
ing a perfect society; and every social expedient, theory, os system which 
is not leavened with the spirit of that rule must, sooner or later, fail. In 
some parts of this book Dr. Gladden makes one feel that he lacks vigorous 
grasp on the individualistic method of Christianity. It refuses to divide 
the estate, but warns the litigants to beware of coveteousness. The appli- 
cation of a Christian principle by society’s enforcing a just division—by 
arbitration, for example—is a matter over which many sincere Christians 
hesitate. To those who have no hesitation Dr. Gladden will be very com- 
forting; and those who hesitate will hope that moral coercion—the 
love of Christ which constrains—will so pervade the enforcement of love 
that the divisor will really and justly divide. We altogether agree 
with Dr. Gladden, that Christianity alone can solve social problems; we 
are not sure, as he seems to be, that he has found the practical lines of 
that solution. We found out some fifty years back that our religion does 
not contain 2 detailed science of geology; it may be our lot to find out in 
the next generation that it does not contain a detailed system of social 
science, and especially of organized industries. The principles of a sound 
sociology are in Christianity. And now that the Christian world is mani- 


festly anxious to incorporate these vital principles in social and industrial 
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life we may hope to make progress, if not in the precise ways of Dr. 
Gladden’s book, at least in Christianized ways of industrial order and 
distribution. Our author has persuaded himself that a Christian socialism 
requires us to manage the telegraph as a national enterprise, though he 
gives no analysis of the question. Now, applied Christianity might make 
a mistake in this matter; and men as pious and as enlightened as Dr. 
Gladden very seriously doubt that a government telegraph would be a 
whit more Christian than those we now use with clear conscience. Our 
author falters over government management of railways. ‘‘It is a great 
and difficult problem.” But many good Christians think the same might 
be said of the telegraph; while other good Christians are confident that 
the government ought to run railroads, mills, mines, and farms. We 
hope we are not entering upon a period in whicl. socialistic opinions will 
be used to test the soundness of the faith of believers. 


Socialism and the American Spirit. By Nicnouas PAtng GitMay. Crown 8vo. 

New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Price, $1.50. 

It was a happy thought of the above author to test socialistic theories 
by the American spirit. The result is a book worth careful reading and 
likely to arrest the attention and restrain the enthusiasm of the more 
rational portion of the idealistic reformers. The book is necessarily more 
or less a brief for one side of the case; but the eloquent pleader urges 
others to study economic facts, and in his own study of profit-sharing 
shows us how practical study may help a good theory to obtain a re- 
spectable standing. The American spirit is, Mr. Gilman believes, too 
optimistic to surrender to socialistic reform by wholesale and too practical 
to go far on unexplored roads, The great body of people in this country 
who are neither rich nor poor have philanthropic sympathy and purpose, 
but if they are asked to adopt any scheme of reform they desire first of 
all to be made acquainted with the means to the desired end. They 
accept the principle of a more evenly distributed enjoyment of material 
good, but they will not act until the way to act effectively is made clear 
to them, The American spirit is too cheery for thoroughgoing socialism. 
We are too hopeful that we shall come out all right to take very seriously 
to heart the warning that the individualistic and competitive order is 
carrying us down to ruin, This spirit accepts the individual and his 
virtues of industry, courage, and honesty as a prime cause of all pros- 
perity. It distrusts the outcome of an order depending on something 
else, But, on the other hand, this spirit has a strong tendency to restrain 
and killany and every rebellion of the individual against the well-being of 
other men or of society at large. In fact, our American way is to make the 
individual and society keep house together, not so much by compromise 
methods as by shedding light on the place and duties of each and draw- 
ing lines of law and public opinion as fast as the light shows where to 
draw them. American philanthropy is not concerned about men as ‘ the 
masses,’ but as persons having stomachs and souls but having also duties 
and obligations. We see clearly enough that good reform is for the relief 
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of flesh-and-blood individuals. A valuable explanation of the enthusi- 
asm which greets ideal schemes and utopias is that the American is as fond 
of hearing some new thing as the Athenians were; but he is still very 
slow to act on new lines. The American spirit is human and practical in 
its benevolence, preferring the Good Samaritan to the theorist or senti- 
mentalist. Our author is conservative in the best sense, and in the same 
sense progressive. He would keep, for example, the wages system, but 
he would modify and improve it by profit-sharing and other devices. He 
sees no prospect of a capital-owning and labor-employing State. That 
is not the way in which the American spirit seeks to make a man and a 
society fitted to the man and producing men. Mr. Gilman finds a proper 
satisfaction in the social discontent and unrest which keeps company 
with American optimism. The unrest is a result of our prosperity, of the 
relative ease in which many live, having leisure to bewail the woes of the 
less fortunate and the evils of human life—not always seeing that some 
of these evils cannot be remedied, but optimistically hoping to cure us of 
all our diseases. The author occasionally falls into the error of unsci- 
entific judgment, as when, to cite a single example, he assumes that our 
agriculture is now carried on under special difficulties and proceeds to 
account for it. The fact and the explanation may be challenged. When- 
ever the farmer adds to the old-fashioned virtues of industry and thrift 
the higher intelligence required by much use of machinery on the modern 
farm, he will be found in a condition of ideal prosperity. The tariffs of 
the last quarter century may as reasonably be invoked to explain this kind 
of prosperity as to account for the failures of the indolent, unthrifty, and 
unintelligent farmer. Probably the tariffs have no special bearing on 
the good or bad results in this branch of industry. A careful observer 
will not miss the large fact that the low price of farms is the alleged proof 
of the hardships of the farmer, nor will he fail to noti@e that these low 
prices are low compared with those of the inflation period of 1862-69, 
when farm values and all others were doubled by the use of a depreciated 
currency. Good farms are not cheap relatively to any other standard. 


A Ramble Among Surnames. By Rev. J. W. DantEt, A.M. 12mo, pp. 208. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Barbee & Smith, Agents. Price, cloth, 80 cents. 

This readable and interesting volume makes use of the latest and 
fullest fruits of research in the line of historic study of which it treats, 
It has for every reader a piquant personal interest, from the probability 
that in perusing its pages he may catch a glimpse of his own family 
record. Most of us can find our own names here. Bits of history from 
far-off centuries and vanished tribes are folded up and buried in words, 
wherein the records wait for whoever will take the trouble to exhume 
and unswathe the mummied meaning. Sandstone confesses the ancient 


waves which washed it in the ripple record on its face. The oak keeps 
under its bark in concentric circles the register of all its summers. So 
family names tell tales of origins and occupations, Mr. Daniel's excel- 
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lent book blends amusement with instruction, spicy incident and sprightly 
fancy with etymology, philology, and history. The chapter headings 
indicate the range and classification: ‘‘ English Surnames that Make Us 
Laugh;” ‘* Patronymic Inheritances from Remote Fatherlands;” ‘‘ Sur- 
names Derived from the Signs of Shopkeepers; Surnames Derived from 
the Occupations ;” ‘Surnames Derived from Places of Residence ;” ‘ The 
Smiths, Browns, Blacks, and Railroads;” ‘‘ Surnames which Embody the 
‘Islands, Fords, and Lakes,” as origins of 
> “Gaelic Sur- 


9 06 


9 


Anglo-Saxon Idea of Home; 
names; ‘Surnames from Civil and Religious Offices ;’ 
names.” Strange phases of human nature appear in names. A foundling 
picked out of an ash heap was named Job Cinere Extractus. The stern 
asceticism of the Puritans appears in the severe names, such as Dust- 
and-Ashes, which they inflicted on their innocent newborn offspring. 
Some optimistic, sunny soul, whose beaming face lit the gloom of a day 
of darkness now far gone, is immortalized in the family name of Love- 
joy. Swinburne means ‘‘hog-branch.” Haygood is ‘‘good hedge.” 
Sterling is ‘‘easterling,” immigrant from the East. Chapman is Norse, 
and means ‘‘ merchant” or ‘‘ peddler,” equivalent to the German Kau/- 
mann, Osborne means ‘‘ the bear of the gods.” Parker was ‘‘ the keeper 
of the park” or woods. Palmer bore about a palm leaf in token that he 
had begn to the Holy Land. Coward was a ‘‘cow-warden,” who looked 
after the kine. Warren was ‘‘the keeper of the warren,” an inclosed 
place, a preserve for herds, flocks, and birds. Bancroft means ‘‘a wood 
infested with outlaws.” Garfield is ‘‘spear field.” Hurst is Anglo- 
Saxon—‘‘a thick woods.” The Clevelands were originally ‘‘the cliff- 
dwellers.” Ridpath was ‘‘a man who lived by the road,” and not ona 
byway. Washington was a man who built his hut on low ground sub- 
ject to inundation by the overflow of some neighboring water or by 
freshets. John means ‘‘ the Lord’s grace.” William means ‘the helmet 
of resolution.” Billing is the son and Billings the grandson of Will. 
We have sufficiently indicated the character and contents of this divert- 


” 


’ 


” 


ing and beguiling book. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Horatio Brince, Paymaster- 
General, United States Navy. 16mo, pp. 200. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Hawthorne, called by some the greatest of American romance writers, 
is known through a variety of biographies: Nathaniel Hawthorne and His 
Wife, by his son Julian; A Study of Hawthorne, by his son-in-law Lathrop; 
sketches by Fields, Curtis, Stoddard, and others; a literary study of his 
works by Henry James; and a Life, by Moncure D. Conway. The present 
volume has sufficient distinctive character and fresh material to justify 
its publication; indeed, some of those mentioned could be better spared 
than these personal reminiscences of Hawthorne’s ‘‘oldest and truest 
friend.” Conway fails to comprehend Hawthorne and is unjust to him. 
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This volume shows us the man in a familiar, old-friendly sort of way. 
When he looks to losing his Liverpool consulate he writes: ‘‘ Doubtless it 
will all turn out for the best. All through my life I have had occasion to 
observe that what seemed to be misfortunes have proved in the end to be 
the best things that could possibly happen to me; and so it will be in 
this, even though the mode in which it benefits me should never be made 
clear to my apprehension.” Perhaps he was remembering the loss of his 
surveyorship in the Salem custom house, which cumpelled him to return 
to his pen for bread and gave to the world the Scarlet Letter, and to him 
more money and fame than he had ever had. That a man does nothing 
well unless he likes his work seems disproved by frequent declarations of 
Hawthorne that the sight of a pen makes him sick and that he detests 
writing; his wife answering his friend’s letter for him because, she says, 
‘*he has an utter detestation of pen, ink, and paper.” In all the twenty 
years of James Russell Lowell's professorship his duties never became easy 
tohim. A letter dated 1867 says: ‘‘I begin my annual dissatisfaction of 
lecturing next Wednesday. I cannot get used to it. All my nightmares 
are of lecturing.” A poor girl who had to sell roses every day for a living, 
being asked if she loved flowers, answered, ‘‘ I hate them!” Hawthorne 
was a war Democrat. An accurate foresight appears in the following, 
written in 1861 to the author of this book: ‘‘I don’t quite understand 
what we are fighting for, or what definite result can be expected. If we 
are fighting for the annihilation of slavery, to be sure, it may be a wise 
object and offers a tangible result, and the only one which is consistent 
with a future reunion between North and South. A continuance of the 
war would soon make this plain to us, and we should see the expediency 
of preparing our black brethren for future citizenship by allowing them 
to fight for their own liberties and educating them through heroic influ- 


ences.” ° 


Short History of the Christian Church. With Maps. By Jonny FLEtcuER Hurst, 


D.D., LL.D. SVO, pp. 672. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, &3. 


If any evidence were needed of the superlative worth of church history 
it is made plain in such a treatise as this of Bishop Hurst’s. Among the 
various purposes of historical theology the supervision of Providence 
over his earthly interests is clearly taught. ‘‘In the history of the 
Church,” states the author, ‘‘ the divine superintendence has been far 
more prominent, While in secular history the spiritual forces lay largely 
in the background, in the life of the Church they have come out boldly 
into the clear foreground. . . . The office of the historian of the Church 
is not to untie a tangled skein, but to follow the golden thread of the 
divine presence in all Christian ages.” For the interpretation of ecclesi- 
astical history on such a basis Bishop Hurst has long since shown his 
special gift. In the present instance he has rearranged, and in places re- 
written, his five Short Histories already published. The parts into which 


the entire field is divided by this new grouping are five: The Early Church 
(A. D. 30-750), The Medieval Church (A. D. 750-1517), The Reformation 
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(A, D, 1517-1545), The Modern Church in Europe (A. D. 1558-1892), 
The Church in the United States (A. D. 1492-1892). It is difficult to see 
how a compendium covering these long periods could discriminate more 
wisely between the important and the nonessential and present the for- 
mer only, or how it were possible to gain greater lucidity within so small 
a compass. Of particular value seems the treatment of the European 
Church in the Modern Period and the Church in the United States, and 
to these the student will often turn for enlightenment. The summary of 
literature at the commencement of each chapter is also a new and valu- 
able feature. The bishop, in a word, has done all that he might to make 
the record of the Christian Church a clear and fascinating story. 


Methodism in Buffalo. From its Origin to the Close of 1892. By Sanprorp Hvunt, 

D.D. 12mo, pp. 256. Buffalo: H. H. Otis & Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50, 

This book, prepared at the urgent suggestion of that most useful, 
most generous, and most honored of Buffalo laymen, Francis H. Root, 
whose recent death Methodism so greatly mourns, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the archives of local history. Probably no man now alive is hetter 
qualified by long and general acquaintance and by active participation 
to write the history of Buffalo Methodism than is Dr. Hunt, our senior 
book agent at New York, who has found time, amid his multiplicity of 
duties and responsibilities, to gather the scattered materials from the 
fields of the past and arrange them in their true chronological and evolu- 
tional order. For many years Dr. Hunt has been largely identified with 
Methodist affairs in Buffalo, having been pastor of a number of churches 
in the city, as well as Presiding Elder of Buffalo District; nor has he, in 
the years since he was removed from that neighborhood to the book 
agency, lost interest in or sympathetic touch with the Methodism of his 
former home. The Methodist preachers, from Glezen Fillmore down to 
the pastors of to-day, are named and to some extent described, as also the 
presiding elders, from Gideon Draper to the present; and the entire list is 
tabulated to be read at a glance at the end of the book. The church edifices 
are described and most of them presented in picture, from the first build- 
ing erected on Franklin Street, just below Niagara Street, twenty-five by 
thirty-five feet, in 1818, down to the more than twenty Methodist Episcopal 
churches which now grace that goodly city, including the massive and 
substantial Delaware Avenue cathedral, and looking to even greater things 
in the proposed pile suggested for Richmond Avenue. The contents of 
this volume will become more valuable with years. It should be followed 
by like volumes in all parts of our country, one for each of our important 
cities, gathering up, setting in order, and saving for all the future the 
histories of each locality. It is only just to the fathers, to ourselves, and 
to posterit¢ to multiply historical societies, museums, cabinets, and such 
books as Dr. Hunt’s, to the end that a great Church may be possessed of 
its own history and able to answer when interrogated concerning facts 
which belong to its development and life. This volume would have been 
more satisfactory to us and to many if it had contained in its portrait 
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gallery the faces of its author and of that faithful and useful servant of 
the Church, Mr. H. H. Otis, manager of our Book Depository at Buffalo. 
The book closes with an interesting chapter on the session of the General 
Conference in Buffalo in 1860, with glimpses of Peter Cartwright, William 
H. Milburn, J. B. Wakeley, Father Taylor, and many others. 


NCIANI, 


Pagan and Christian Rome. Profusely Illustrated. By RopDOLFO La) 
374. New 


Author of Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discovvries. 8vo, pp. : 

York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, ornamented cloth, $6. 

That Rome was first pagan is alike the voice of history and of archzol- 
ogy. That it was later Christian is also the historic showing and the 
archeological testimony. But to point out the nerus between these two 
periods and the extent of the transformation is an undertaking that is 
not altogether easy. In fact, the change seems to have been a gradual 
process. ‘‘We must not believe,” remarks Lanciani, ‘‘ that the trans- 
formation of Rome from a pagan into a Christian city was a sudden and 
unexpected event, which took the world by surprise. It was the natural 
result of the work of three centuries, brouglit to maturity under Constan- 
tine by an inevitable reaction against the violence of Diocletian’s rule. It 
was not a revolution or a conversion in the true sense of these words; it 
was the official recognition of a state of things which had long ceased to 
be asecret. . . . The revolution was an exceedingly mild one, the trans- 
formation almost imperceptible. . . . Many institutions and customs still 
flourishing in our days are of classical origin, and were adopted or toler- 
ated because they were not in opposition to Christian principles.” So 
pacific, in fact, was Christianity toward the earlier paganism that it per- 
mitted the continuance of various heathen institutions side by side with 
its own. To show this fact seems particularly the purpose of the present 
elaborate volume. According to the ancient guide-books of Rome, 
issued in the middle of the fourth century, there “were 424 pagan 
temples, 304 shrines, 80 statues of gods of precious metal, 64 of 
ivory, and 38,785 miscellaneous bronze statues—among them being 
the Ara Maxima Herculis, the Roma Quadrata, and the Sacellum Sanci. 
But of Christian churches, among them being private oratories, schol, 
oratories and churches built over the tombs of martyrs and confessors, and 
pagan monuments converted into churches, there were also a large num- 
of Cardinal Mai enrolling over a thousand 


. 


ber—the ‘‘ great catalogue” 
places of worship. Imperial tombs of pagan emperors there also were, as 
the mausoleum of Augustus, the tomb of Nero, or that of the Flavian 
emperors. But there were also the mausoleums of Christian emperors, 
and later of popes, adorned with manifold inscriptions, carvings, and 
statues. Pagan cemeteries, besides, were in existence, and afterward 
Christian cemeteries, whose diverse inscriptions and adorrments indi- 
cated the divergence of the two faiths. In such a line of parallelism does 
the author proceed in his present volume. As one who enjoys unusual 
facilities for accurate observation and who seems thoroughly conversant 
with the Roman history whereof he writes, he has contributed an unu- 
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sual volume to the library of archeology. In addition to which con- 
siderations its charming letterpress and exquisite engravings make the 
work a treasure to be much desired. 


A Tour Around New York, and My Summer Acre. Being the Recreations of Mr. 
Felix Oldboy. Illustrated by JouN FLAvEL Mines, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 518. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $3. 

Every great metropolis has had its evolution. Whoever thinks of it only 
as a crowded market place where all else is subordinated to trade forgets 
that the law of growth has in all such instances had its illustration. Nor 
is the great metropolis of the western continent an exception to the rule. 
There was an old New York. It was unlike the New York of the present, 
and perhaps was its superior in some respects. The warehouses had not 
crowded out the comfortable residences in its lower sections, and the 
greedy, soulless trafficker had not displaced the sentimentalist upon its 
streets. If entertaining the dream of coming preeminence among the cities 
of the world as a port of trade, it had not yet dedicated all its powers to 
mammon nor forgotten to keep alive the tenderer emotions of the soul. 
What the older New York was we learn in the present volume. The writer 
was himself ‘‘to the manner born.” Many things which he saw in his 
boyhood days, as well as other things that were described to him by older 
lips, are woven into his graceful story. The most pathetic retrospect, the 
happiest sentiment, the most refined humor—as delicate as an angel’s 
speech—blend on his pages, Sometimes he recalls important events in 
earlier metropolitan history about which an air of legend has already 
gathered; sometimes he tells of the architecture of other days; sometimes 
he draws the pictures of leading personages in the former city life. He 
does not say too much. There is nothing inserted that the reader would 
wish to omit. For all who belong to New York, by birth or by adoption, 
no volume more charming has of late appeared than this grouping of 
anecdotes, personal memories, and traditions so gracefully made by Mr. 
Felix Oldboy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Our Brother in Yellow. A Sermon Delivered in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Boston, Sunday Morning, May 21, 1893. By Rev. Louris ALBERT 
Banks, D.D., Author of The People’s Christ; White Slaves, or The Oppression of 
the Worthy Poor; The Revival Quiver; and Common Folks’ Religion, Pp. 29. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, paper, 15 cents. 

Another indictment and another plea against the attitude and action of 
the United States and for the persecuted Chinamen, A sermon well worth 
printing in itself, and needed as an aid in educating public sentiment. 
Its spirit is ‘indicated by the quoted words of Joseph Mazzini, the great 
Italian: ‘‘ Foremost and grandest ainid the teachings of Christ were these 
two inseparable truths— There is but one God ; all men are the sons of God. 
The promulgation of these two truths changed the face of the world 
and enlarged the moral circle to the confines of the inhabited globe. To 
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the duties of men toward the family and country were added duties 
toward humanity. Man then learned that wheresoever there existed a 
human being there existed a brother; a brother with a soul immortal as 
his own, destined like himself to ascend toward the Creator, and on 
whom he was bound to bestow love, a knowledge of the faith, and help 
and counsel when needed.” 


Twice Tried. By Annie 8, Swan, Author of Gates of Eden, ete. 12mo, pp. 256. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

The Young Pilgrim. A Story Illustrative of the Pilgrim’s Progress. Four Illus- 
trations, By A. L. O. KE. 16mo, pp. 354. Price, cloth, 50 cents, 

Christmas Times in the Crocus Fumily. Three Mlustrations. By Rosin RANGER. 
16mo, pp. 262. Price, cloth, 45 cents, 

The Little Chicken Thieves. By W. A. Ropinson, D.D., Pastor of Union M. E. 
Church, Covington, Ky. 12mo, pp. 145. Price, cloth, 50 cents, 

Bright Nook ; or, Aunt Maggie’s Corner. Two Illustrations. By GLANCE GAYLORD. 
16mo, pp. 138. Price, cloth, 40 cents. 

How Marjorie Watched, and Little Foxes. Five Illustrations. By the Author of 
Helena’s Cloud, ete. 12mo, pp. 336. Price, cloth, 80 cents. 

Joy the Deaconess, By E.izasetH E. HOLDING. 12mo, pp. 213. Price, cloth, 
90 cents. 

Helena's Cloud With the Silver Lining, and What the Angels Saw on Christmas Eve. 
3y the Author of //low Marjorie Watched, etc. 12mo, pp. 316, Price, cloth, 
75 cents. 

The above are late Sunday school books issued by Hunt & Eaton, at 
New York, and Cranston & Curts, at Cincinnati. Wholesome in teach- 
ing and attractive in print, they deserve a place in all Sabbath school 
libraries, 


The London Daily Press. With Illustrations and Portraits. By H. W. Masstne- 
HAM. 12mo, pp. 192. New York: Fleming H. Reveil Co. Price, cloth, $1. 
Of the power of the daily press for good or ill, for ruiy or reform, no 

denial may be attempted. Of the power particularly of the press of Lon- 

don, as one of the great centers of human activity, a new conception will 
be gained from the scrutiny of Mr. Massingham’s book. Such dailies as the 

Times, Standard, News, Telegraph, and Chronicle, as well the many even- 

ing papers of London, receive for the purpose a sufficient mention, The 

portraits of many of the great journalists of London add to the interest 
of the book. Whoever reads will be impressed anew with the marvelous 


activity of the human mind in its application to editorial service. 





Must the Chinese Go? An Examination of the Chinese Question. By Mrs. 8. L 
BALDWIN, Eighteen Years a Missionary in China. Third edition. Pamphlet, 
pp. 29. New York: Press of H. B. Elkins, 15 Vandewater Street. 


Few persons living know more about the Chinese question than Mrs. 
Baldwin, The wrongs of the injured have seldom had a more impressive 
setting forth. This pamphlet is a reiterated cry for justice, a solemn 
arraignment of legislative cruelty, and a righteous warning to this nation 
from the grieved and angered soul of a noble Christian woman filled with 
enthusiasm for humanity, a passion for righteousness, and love for God, 





